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Metallurgical Coke 


New York, July 31, 1919 


Operating Test at the St. Paul Plant of 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Co. Conducted 


by the Bureaus of S$ 


BY R. S. M’BRIDE 


TP\HE great importance during the war period 
of substituting mid-continent coal for coals 
from more distant sources even in by-prod 

uct coke-oven work was well recognized. The 

Bureau of Standards was ordered to conduct an 

investigation of a new coke-oven process claimed 

to be especially suited to this purpose and in con 


nection with this the bureau was requested t lhe Minnesota By-Product Coke Co.’s plant 
conduct a test of the St. consisted of 65 ovens of 
Paul plant of the Minne- ad BA wee ee 181, in. average width 
sota By-Product Coke an. bt ed operating during th 
Co., which is owned by = | test period with an aver 

the Koppers Co., Pitts- ~ 1225} T+ rN - age gross coking time of 
burgh. 3 a. . writ e 19 hr. and 33 min. with 

a. F200 t ; ~~ -- —— . 

The Bureau of Stand- «x coal finel pulverized, 
ards in co-operation F us| 12.75 tons per oven as 
with the Bureau of charged The tempera 
Mines carried out this “ ture of the heating wall 
operating test, using WEB becchsethenidentiaecionsthedaraeh as determined by rare 
aad 7600 tons of aa 2 eo ee seine” metal thermocouples 
from the Orient mine, WALL TEMPERATURE FLUCTUATIONS IN A BY-Propucr *V¥C?Se! d about 1200 
Franklin County,  Illi- "COKE OVEN deg. ( — test 
nois. All phases of coal- %. period. ie coke was 
handling, by - product sail ; screened to produce 
recovery and laboratory Nos. 2 an large and small furnace 
tests were under obser- =e ne ’ sizes; stove, nut, and 


vation by the staff of 37 


4 
from Illinois C 
™ « 
rom Illinois Coal 
tandards and Mines 
AND W A. SELVI( 
IONS ( ( tne i 5 { 
a oaded at the mine and dumped at tne 
plant It supervised the weighing, coal-handling 
Ke-Nal dlir vy anda (¢ ike Sampling I rations and 
ade all analysis of coal and coke it represen 
ves al made general observation on the 
iracter of the coke and operat n ot tne ovens 


pea, ““‘doi*estic” sizes, 





Government engineers 
and chemists employed 
on the work. In addi- 
tion, those in charge had 
the benefit of advice and 
comment from a con- 
siderable number of ex- 
perts who are specialists 
in the field of coke- 
oven operation. 

The quantity of all 
coal used and of all 
by-products obtained 
was carefully weighed or measured at reg- 
ular intervals and samples of each material 
were taken for analysis. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards was responsible for the general plan- 
hing and supervision of the test work. Its repre- 


TEMP. DEG. CENT 


sentatives made all observations of battery opera- 
ton, high temperature measurements, by-product 
recov and chemical laboratory work on gas 
and by-products. The Bureau of Mines was re- 
. ed with permission of the director of the Bureau 
ot full report will appear as Bureau of Standaré 
Te : Paper No. 137 Dr. McBride is engineer-chemist 
pat Standards, and Mr. Selvig assistant chemist, 


Mines 
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and breeze. The gas 
was separated into rich 
and lean at the battery 
Separate test records 
were kept of each size 
of coke and of each qual 
ity of gas. Practically 
all of the ammonia pro 
duced was made up into 
sulphate immediately 
through the direct recov 
ery process. Although 
the plant operated for 
the production of pure light-oil products, only the 
total production of light oil was measured, but the 
vield of various constituents was determined by 
analysis. 


TEMP DEG FAHR 


Coal Used 

The coal was apparently clean and very well 
screened. The impurities consisted of a smal] 
amount of pyrite, mostly in the form of thin lay 
ers. calcite, mother of coal and shale. The coal 
was crushed at the plant with the intention of 
making it as fine as was feasible with the ap- 
paratus available. As charged to the ovens, over 
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Jo per cent passed through a 4-mesh sieve, and 
</o passed through a 10-mesh sieve. 

A composite sample of the crushed coal sam- 
pied from the conveyor belt was made up from the 
amples and analyzed according to the 
laboratory methods described in Bureau of Mines’ 
technical paper No. 8; the results are presented in 
Table 1. 

High temperature measurements were made 

ntinuously for several days during the test 


g 
period in order to give an accurate idea of the 
operating conditions of the battery. Records were 
taken of the temperature in the oven walls, re 
generators, waste-heat flue, in the coal mass and 
in the vapor above the coal. Measurement of high 
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TIME - HOURS AFTER CHARGING 


ge f Coal Temperature Curve 


temperatures in a by-product coke oven 1s at- 
tended with great difficulty because of the inac 
cessibility of certain points where temperature 
measurements are desirable and because of the 
limited variety and high cost of apparatus which 
can be used for these purposes. The results 
obtained are sufficient, however, to give an ac- 

irate idea of the range and average temperature 
maintained at the important points in the heating 


Coke Produced 

The coke produced was very irregular in size, 
had a longitudinal fracture, was fingery, brittle 
and shattered easily. The cell structure was very 
small and regular. The coke was lighter than the 
average by-product coke, weighing only 23 Ib. per 
cubic foot. Table No. 2 summarizes the charac- 
teristics and yield of this coke further. The large 
percentage of domestic sizes obtained and there- 
fore the unusually small percentage of furnace 
size demonstrates that the coke will not stand 
handling and screening without breaking up into 
many smaller sizes. This is due primarily to its 
fingery and brittle characteristics. 

“The yields of gas and by-products are sum- 
marized in Table No. 3. The results of coke 
analyses on a composite sample of the furnace 
size are given in Table No. 4. 

Blast Furnace Test of Coke 

In order to test the behavior of the furnace- 
size coke produced from the Orient coal in the 
St. Paul plant, arrangements were made to use 
some of this material in the blast furnace plant 
of the Mississippi Valley Iron Co., St. Louis. The 
Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Mines 
were each represented at the furnace test, but 
their representatives acted only as observers, hav- 
ing no part in the furnace operation. Also F. W. 
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Sperr, Jr., chief chemist, and C. R. Meissner 
perimental engineer, Koppers Co., were pri 
during a considerable portion of the test pe 
as observers. 

It was first planned to make a one-week op: 
ing test, but after beginning the test additi 
coke was ordered and 1746 tons of coke 
actually used in the furnace. This materia] 
approximately equally divided between 
shipped direct from the St. Paul test as lo 
on the cars from the screening station and that 
reclaimed from the stock pile in which the coke 
during the first part of the test at St. Paul \ 
stored. The coke shipped direct from the screen- 
ing station was considerably larger than that re- 
claimed from the stock pile, as it had not been 
subjected to the unusually rough treatment of 
dumping into a concrete pit, recovery by crane 
for transfer to the stock pile and a_ second 
handling by crane for reloading in freight c 

The large coke was used during the first period 
of the test and the smaller during the latte: 
portion. During the interval from 1.00 p. m. o. 
Oct. 19 to 4.30 a. m. on Oct. 29, only this special 
coke was used in the furnace. 

The plant of the Mississippi Valley Iron ( 
consists of one blast furnace with auxiliary equip 
ment. A modern gas-cleaning system has been 
installed but is not yet in use. Four of the five 
hot blast stoves are old and because of their 
condition limit the furnace capacity. The fur 
nace was relined in accordance with the most 
modern practice and blown in blast on Aug. 5, 
1916, previous to which date it had been out of 
blast for about five years. 

The furnace is 77 ft. from hearth to top, 12 ft 
8 in. hearth diameter, 15 ft. 9 in. bosh diameter, 
14 ft. 6 in. bosh height, and built with a bosh 
angle of 83 deg., which is said to be the steepest 
in this country. Although the furnace is rated 
at 300 tons of iron per day, the limitations of the 
hot blast stoves, blowing engines, etc., have al- 
ways prevented operation at any such capacity. 
The output is generally materially less than 200 
tons of pig iron per day. However, the height of 
the furnace is such that results on it correspond 
more nearly to those of a modern 500-ton furnace 
than would usually be the case for a plant of this 
capacity. 

The coke regularly used in the furnace is pro- 
duced in the Koppers ovens of the Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, from a coal mixture of EIk- 
horn 65 per cent, Illinois 20 per cent, and Poca- 
hontas 15 per cent. The substitution of the 
Illinois coke for the regular coke was accom- 
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Table 1 Coal Analysis and Heating Value 
As Charged, Dry B 


per cent per ce! 

Moisture . 8.07 
Volatile matter 34.66 
Fixed carbon $8.38 52.¢ 
a &.89 9 
Sulphur ... 1.04 l 
Hydrogen . ». 32 $1.81 
Carbon . 67.51 73 
Nitrogen 1.49 
Oxygen . . 15.7 } 
Sulphur ir fixed carbon from 

volatile determination 0.51 ‘ 
Heating valu 
Calories, per kg ‘ 6677 
British thermal units, per Ib..... 12019 1 

(ROONEETE HETREETENS FETEELENT EERE TERORERRRONEDELOREROROOSET NEL DONT NT NON LITE LI LOND NONEDLOLOREREORI ED OROOREOL OHM) HTE;EOURENER EO FOEECeOOeELORPEyCenenene 


plished abruptly and continued without interrup- 
tion throughout the test. 

The ores used during the test were Beaver, 
Waukon and Beaver manganese from the Minne- 
sota ranges, and Pilot-Knob a local Missouri Ore. 
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first three of these ores are soft and rather 
but the Pilot-Knob is a very hard refrac- 
lump ore. The limestone used throughout the 
known locally as McLoon. 
the beginning of the test the furnace was 
g malleable iron, but during the later stages 


Total 


the furance was run to make basic iron, as it was 
believed that this would be a more severe test 
of furnace performance. 

Each day during the test the significant data 
were tabulated and operating notes recorded by 
the various observers present. These data sheets 
were submitted and approved by the furnace 
perators as a record of the test. 

During the test period a large number of 
yperating irregularities occurred which sub 
jected the coke to a great variety of conditions 
infavorable to efficiency. The importance of these 

tors is made clear in the conclusions reached 
the several observers as presented in the fol- 
lowing section of this report. It was especially 
infortunate that delay in securing the coke or- 
ered for the latter part of the test made it im 
practicable to operate the furnace as rapidly as 
ppeared possible. This fact should be taken into 

sunt in interpretation of the results of the 


The results reported to the bureau for the 
ne-day test period are summarized in Table 5. 
lar data for August and September are given 
Table 6 as a basis for comparison with the 
ilts of the coke from Orient coal with the reg- 
r coke used at this plant. In considering these 
as to pig iron output, it is interesting to 
that the average daily output for several 
ths during 1918, when using the regular coke 
ply, was no greater than the minimum day 
untered during the period of use of the test 
The minimum during the test period was 
gross tons of pig, the maximum 250 gross 
the average 198. 
Conclusions Drawn from the Test 


he conclusions reached by A. S. Knowles, 
representative of the Bureau of Mines, as to 
general performance of the furnace during 
est period were in part as follows: 


nay be noted that during the test practically all of the 
Ss which may be expected in ordinary furnace opera- 
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Temperature of Vapor Above the Coa Temperature ds 
rminatior were made n the gas pace immediately 
above the coa r s 
in the bell and hopper. Our temperature in the stoves, how- 
ever, continued very high 
Again, on Oct. 27, in the morning, we had to stop opera- 


tion in order to pack the hopper in the top of the furnace, 


which had been worked loose on account of the trouble we 
had had with the accident caused by the buggy getting 
between the bell and hopper 

In the meanwhile, the larger size St Paul coke being 
used up, we st irted on the stove size It was so small our 
burden packed, and we had to put on 3 Ib. additional pressure 
of wind in order to get the wind through it No appreciable 
change was noted between the larger size and the smaller 
size, except the additional wind pressure before mentioned 
and the slowing down of the number of charges 

This St. Paul coke seems to be a little harder than the 
Elkhorn-Laclede coke, and carried the burden quite as well. 
The most notable difference between the two cokes, I should 
say, is that the St. Paul coke works faster, gives a greater 
tonnage per day, yields a better gas for stoves and boilers, 
thereby giving a hotter blast temperature. It was noticeable 
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that 8 Ib. of wind on St. Paul coke we got as good result pressure, the rate of driving is still somewhat faster 
is with 10 lb. of wind on Elkhorn-Laclede coke. I see no usual 
tl rence in the coke, and had it been of full furnace With the Illinois coke of normal size, the wind pri 
W v ile have been able to charge about 60 charee pe ist he ) derably reduced to bring the furnace 
t l W l l oO a ving 
Eelkhorn-Lage de coke The orma ized Illinois coke about 12 per cent 
. : ; : . th re ilar coke ind this must be taken into ac 
73 ; . —_ - . } s : : : ot = < 
Edward F. Goltra, president Mississippi Valle) ia ilies 
1 larg 
Tern) hh « ] } hipaa vat, mm : 
iron Co., nas submitted to tne DUureau SOme con I e carrie rmal basic burden well with « 
nents on the furnace operation during this test d tion that it would make ! grade of foundry 
+ . . ! € 
n part as follows: : 
tio hould } ise ipplying the r¢ 
t I predicting what the lllinois coke might 
i \ ler | immace of larger capacity oO 
? 
. rent | All that can be said is that 
: extreme encouraging tor further tests on la 
G t j S 1 l ce vith similar lines The height of the St. L 
Per Tor Co St i! ce only about 13 ft. less than that of a mod 
furnace so that the actual difference is les 
( a 1) 
tive capacity might indicate It is impossible 
Sur} 49 ’ ‘ to make any definite predictions as to the actu 
’ tion and rate of production of pig iron on fur 
»* ent types, without actual tests—and such tests ws 
r the greatest practical importance 
As produ id] 5.49 It is important to bear in mind that the coal from wl 
Bi (con é ) i ‘ 1 
‘ _ coke used in this test was made, represented the high: 
\ } rade of Illinois coking coal, and the results should not 
‘ too broadly applied to Lllinois coke in general There are 
pr uc 
: le? 
Q . + nanhtd 1 0147 able Results Reported to Bureau of Standards Jor Blast 
kKurnace Test of Coke 
First Second 
. Period Period 
charge 1 day S it demor of Test of Test Tota 
be very much faster wi ng fue Inte Oct. 20-25 Oct. 25-29 Oct. 20-29 
oles at th eres disclosed that the coke hel Se eee - *Large [Small 
i , oe ; Coke charged, tons 902 742 1644 
nh the 1 ( Pig iron produced, tons 1012 772 1784 
fiercely ‘ e tu re line riving hot ; Pig iro? produced per day 
t 0 19 l 
} 
‘ i ctual 1 re { 
} 7 i 1 , " ize ys 2.9 Ss 
Charles W. Markell, chief chemist of the com- ke per ton of pie iron. 1774 1921 18 
pany, has submitted the following observations * f | tock } 
; ) ( ron oc} 
to the performance of the Orient coke: 
" t+ ron b 
a ed u } le l ‘ great difference in |] no coais [rom different 
} roduce } ter ‘ { rature t vith respect to ash, sulphur, phosphorus, and « g 
but } er, and seemed 1 t Such conditions have, however, been conside! 
the broader questior of the economies of g 
coal, Which is being dealt with in another report 
7 + 


General Conclusion 


a al te eo As a result of the test it is clearly demon- 
, cal a . strated that some of the Illinois coals can be 
coked in the “chamber-type” oven without radical 
McLoon st to flux change in operating methods for the production 
ae EE: of coke which can be successfully used in a blast 
a2 i, alia aie el furnace. However, it appears that the tempera- 
d Oct. 27, 1 a at t sl ture at which Illinois coal should be handled for 
the production of the best coke is somewhat lower 
than the best operating temperatures for Eastern 
coals, and moreover the speed of coking of the 
Illinois coal is somewhat less. 

; ; The yield of gas and by-products from Illinois 
Hixe ) coal of the kind tested is excellent, both in quan- 
Su : tity and quality. Of course the coal tested in this 
On case represents one of the best Illinois coals for 
coking purposes, being lower in ash and sulphur 
; and otherwise superior to many from this field. 
Heat In general, the comparison of Eastern coking 





Cake 7 6.385 coals with those from the mid-continent field must 
3 be made upon an economic basis since which 
7 source will be preferable depends altogether on 
: 0.63. § ‘ of 1 local conditions which will affect the cost of tne 
nhur ~ it usu tool twe } 1 ; y to con . 
' bet-the ’ t at howed Si. 0 
S. 0.053. This quick recovery demonstrates that the cok ble 6.—Blast Furnace Operating Results with Regula 
undoubtedly 1} iperior heating qualitie ompared wit! August Sept 
the I, eile : produced per day, tons ; 174 l 


Coke per ton of pig iron, lb ae 2364 20 
T 


The following are among the conclusions!" eld, actual percentage 5.4 
reached by F. W. Sperr, Jr., chief chemist Kop- 
pers Co.: 


cf material and the relative expense of handling. 
- Wit llino oke of normal < é ne th the 1 ial ry. " . = . 
24) With Tilt / * = “cy. a i These phases of the question have, however, 10 
‘ - wind pressure the rate of driving i much taste! lan usual ° ° ° 
r} \ With the smaller sized coke and with the same wind been discussed in this report. 
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fusion Welding Applied to Drop Forgings 


Oxy-Acetylene and Electric Welds and Their 


Applicability to Defective Forgings 





Effect 


of High Temperatures on Physical Structure 


BY S. W. 


‘onnection with the application of fusion welding 
processes to drop forgings a number of questions 
ave to be considered before a decision can be made 
to their use. The principal ones are as follows: 


First, can any fusion process be applied; second, if so, 


process should be selected; third, will a forging 


reclaimed by welding be satisfactory to the customer; 


irth, will a welded forging give as good results as 
not requiring welding; fifth, will the cost of weld. 
be greater than that of a new forging? It would 


appear clear that the answers to some of these ques- 


MILLER 


only about half that of the oxy-acetylene), yet there 
is greater liability with the electric process of not 
getting thorough fusion at the beginning of the work. 
In other words, as the are is drawn between a rather 
heavy mass and the electrode, the former requiring 
some time to be brought to the fusion point, the begin- 
ning of the weld is liable to be imperfect, while with 
the oxy-acetylene method the piece can be brought to 
the melting point before any metal is added, thus in- 
suring thorough fusion. These points then should be 
considered in deciding which process should be used. 





ns are not within my 
rovince, as I cannot de- 
le, for instance, whether 
welded piece, no matter 
good the job was, 
uld satisfy the cus- 
er, nor can I decide as 
the relative costs of 
ling pieces and new 
gings. What I propose 
do, therefore, is to 
rely present my ideas 
to the possibilities of 
ducing certain results 
welding. I am not con- 





There remains for discus- 
sion, therefore, only the 
fourth question, which re- 
fers to the quality of the 
weld itself and the effect 
welding on forging. 
The more important of 
these is the quality of the 
weld. 

To begin with, it 
should be understood that 
the writer is not advocat- 
ing, and has never advo- 
cated, the indiscriminate 
use of welding processes. 


ned with the third and Fig. 3 His belief is that for many 
| 1S i = ’ J Las g 7 >) > ; “Oo ; 2 
n questions. Fig. 1 Oxy-Acetylene Weld in 0.50 per cent Shell Stee purposes a welded piece 18 
[here are two methods with 0.15 per cent Carbon Wire, magnification, 3 dia just as good as one that 

£ nat ae es Fig. 2. Oxy-Acetylene Weld in 0.50 per cent Carbon Ste as ‘ a valdi 
fusion welding which with 6.46 per cent Carbon Wire. 8 dis does not need We ding, but 
ipplicable to the re- Fig. 3 Electric Weld in 0.50 per cent Carbon Shell Stes he also believes that there 
“ry INose with 0.15 per cent Carbon Wire The scratches at B show are ‘ , A Seg , am « 
of drop forgings. the location of the original surfaces below which the pi any — 7 where - 
one has its peculiari- metal is decarbonized TI loss of carbon is greatest welded piece will not give 
limitations, and ad- the electric weld and least in the Oxy-Acetylene weld mack satisfactory results, and 

7 with a 0.60 per cent carbon wire The A points are si ‘ 

iges. They are the at A by changes in color upon etching, 3% dia in those cases he advocates 


icetylene and the 

c electrode are (electric). The melting tempera- 
s maintained in the former case by the combustion 
etylene in the presence of oxygen, which gives the 
‘st flame temperature known, about 5000 deg. Fahr. 

second method, the melting temperature is ob- 
| by using the electric arc drawn between a metal 
ide and the piece to be welded. The temperature 

are so formed is higher than that of the oxy- 
ene flame. 

lieve it will be generally found that the oxy- 
ene process is more applicable to the reclaiming 
p forgings than the electric, especially where the 
ts are small; because, while the electric process 
siderably cheaper (the cost of operation being 


paper presented before the sixth annual convention 
American Drop Forge Association, Pittsburgh. June 

author is connected with the Rochester Welding 
Rochester, N. Y. 


very strongly that the 
pieces be scrapped. The reason for this lies in the 
nature of welds. A fusion weld is a casting, and no 
matter by what process it is made, and no matter how 
good it is, and no matter to what heat treatment it is 
subjected, it cannot have all the qualities of a forging, 
so that where a heat-treated casting will not give good 
and safe results, a welding process should not be used. 


Characteristics of the Two Methods 


In order to make clear the effects of welding, it 
should be considered that the heat of the welding flame 
or are is very high and that there is a strong tendency 
to burn out, both from the welded piece and the weld 
itself, such elements as carbon, manganese and silicon, 
so that the weld is usually of very different composi- 
tion chemically from both the original material and the 
welding rod. A material commonly used for oxy- 
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Fig. 4 Electric weld View 
on line of weld Weld at right 
Original material coarsened by 
heat 50 dia 


Fig. 5. Oxy-acetylene weld in 
same material as Fig. 3 Weld 


at right Original material 
coarsened more than with elec- 
tric welding 50 dia 


Fig. 6. Oxy-acetylene weld as 


made Grain very coarse. 200 
dia 
Fig. 7 Oxy-acetylene weld 


in Fig. 6 heated to 1800 deg. 
Fahr. for 10 min. Weld material 
refined. Temperature slightly 
high for best results. 200 dia. 
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acetylene welding is steel wire containing about 
0.10 per cent carbon, 0.15 per cent manganese, 
and phosphorus and sulphur less than 0.04 per 
cent. These may be considered the usual maxi- 
mum figures, although there is considerable vari- 
ation in different welding wires. For special pur- 
noses, other wires may be used and some of these 


will be considered later. With the above wire, the 
carbon will be reduced in the weld to about 0.05 
per cent, the manganese to about the same 


amount, while the sulphur and phosphorus will re 
main about as they were, so that such a weld is a 
quite pure iron casting. If properly made, the 
weld material will have an ultimate strength of 
about 52,000 lb., a yield point of about 25,000 Ib., 
and an elongation of about 20 per cent. 

The chemical composition of wires used for 
metallic e'ectrode work, (electric welding), varies 


widely. One of the best contains about 0.15 per 


cent carbon, about 0.50 per cent manganese, and 
sulphur and phosphorus not over 0.04 per cent 


each. In passing through the are in the form of 


a vapor, as it does, there is naturally a great 
opportunity for the metal to lose its carbon and 
manganese and to become oxidized. Such metal! 
in the weld will contain about 0.03 per cent car- 
bon and about 0.2 per cent manganese, the sul- 
phur and phosphorus being practically unchanged. 
Its tensile strength will be about 55,000 lb. pet 
sq. in., the yield point nearly equal to the tensile 
strength, and the elongation about 3 per cent. 

The effect of the heat on the material being 
welded is different also in the two processes. 
With the oxy-acetylene method, the temperature 
is not so high nor is it so local, the result being 
that the heat effect extends a greater distance 
from the weld. (Figs. 1 and 83), and, as the 
heat has to be applied longer, the coarsening of the 
grain near the weld is greater than with the 
electric method, as in Figs. 4 and 5. 

The quality of the material being welded should 
also be considered. If it is a plain carbon steel, 
the higher the carbon content, the greater the 
injury by welding to its physical characteristics. 
The writer’s experience leads him to believe that 
material up to about 0.5 per cent carbon can be 
satisfactorily welded, provided it is properly heat 
treated to remove the grain coarsening. By this 
he means that there is no permanent damage to 
the material. He does not mean necessarily that 
the welded piece will be satisfactory, even if the 
weld be sound. This is a matter that will be 
considered later. 


Considerations Before Welding 


It is, therefore, evident that three things have 
to be considered in deciding as to the quality of 
a welded piece: First, the effect on the piece it- 
self; second, whether the weld will te sufficiently 
strong and otherwise suitable, and third, whether 
heat treatment can be applied to improve the 
qualities of the welded piece and the we'd. The 
answers to these questions evidently depend on the 
results desired. 

If heat treatment is to be applied, some con- 
sideration should be given to the effect of this 
heat treatment on the welded piece and the weld. 
In an examination of the effect of such treatment 
on oxy-acetylene welds made in material contain- 
ing about 0.18 per cent carbon, the writer found 
that there was a difference of about 300 deg. Fahr. 
between the refining temperatures of the material 
and the weld, the latter being made with wire of 
the composition above referred to. This is ac- 
counted for by the difference in carbon content, 
and also by the fact that the weld is a casting, 
which requires a higher refining temperature than 
a torging of the same carbon content, in 
order to obtain the best results. Therefore, when 
welding material of this kind is used, a double 
heat treatment is necessary, a high temperature, 





Fig. 8. Oxy-acetylene weld i 
Fig. 6. Original material as 
heated to 1800 deg. Fahr. for 1! 
min. to refine weld, and very 
much coarsened. 200 dia 


Fig. 9. Oxy-acetylene weld 
Original in Fig. 8. Reheated to 
1400 deg. Fahr. for 15 min., ane 
refined, 200 dia. 


Fig. 10. Oxy-acetylene weld 
made with 0.40 per cent carbon 
wire, Visible oxide films. These 
occur with other welding 
wires, but are not so hard to 
avoid. 480 dia. 


Fig. 11. Oxy-acetylene weld 
made with 0.40 per cent steé 
wire. Grain boundary rupture. 
Nothing visible before straining 
except usual grain boundaries 
Oxide as small round dots, 4° 
dia. 
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about 1700 deg. Fahr. for refining the weld, and 
a lower one, about 1450 deg. Fahr. for refining 
the original material, as in Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
It would seem advisable from this to provide a 
welding material, which in the weld will require 
the same refining temperature, and which would 
have the same physical characteristics as nearly 
as possible, as the material being welded. Whether 
this is possible or not is a question which has never 
been decided to the writer’s knowledge. It would 
depend largely on the nature of the original mate- 
rial. It would appear possible to increase the car- 
bon in the welding wire so that in the weld there 
will be the same carbon content as in the piece, 
out another difficulty is introduced, which is a 
practical one. Such welding material is difficult 
to handle and unless extreme care is used, the 
weld will be full of laps and oxide films, as in 
Figs. 10, 11, and 12, and it will be more dangerous 
than one made with low carbon material. Of 
course, careless welding with any material will 
make laps, ete., in the weld, as in Figs. 13 and 14. 
Another solution may lie in the direction of using 
alloy steels, such as vanadium. These make welds 
free from oxide, and in which the carbon is largely 
preserved, but they are, unless annealed, ex- 
ceedingly brittle. As a matter of fact, there has 
never been sufficient demand for such materials 
to warrant any research in connection with them. 
but the writer feels that the time is at hand 
when this and similar investigations will have to 
be carried out. 

As illustrating the effect of heat treatment, 
part of the weld in Fig. 29 was heated to 1550 
deg. Fahr. quenched in oil, drawn at 800 deg. 
Fahr. and cooled in air. The structure of the 
weld is shown in Fig. 32, while the structure in 
the original material is shown in Fig. 31. The 
weld of course contains less carbon than the mate- 
rial welded, so that more ferrite is shown in the 
weld, but it is easily conceivable that for certain 
purposes such a weld would be entirely satisfac- 
tory. This is an illustration of the line of investi- 
gation that must be followed in order to deter- 
mine whether welding in any particular case may 
be permitted. Of course, physicial and chemical 
tests would also have to be made. 

Effects of Heat Treatment 


It has been found that heat treatment such as 
outlined above increases the ductility of sound 


oxy-acetylene welds made with ordinary mate- 
rials. Of course, it cannot improve defective 
welds, such as shown in Figs. 13 and 14. More 


work will be required to determine the amount 
of improvement, and in what directions it takes 
place. 

{t is known that nickel increases the tensile 
strength of oxy-acetylene welds, but at the ex- 
pense of ductility. Welds made with such mate- 
rial are also liable to contain numerous gas 
pockets, probably due to the nickel present. 

With regard to electric welds, the writer has 
not yet found it possible to improve their elonga- 
tion by any method of heat treatment. See Figs 
15, 16,17 and 18. The large amount of nitride of 
iron present in such welds does not seem to affect 
their strength, (Fig. 19), because they rupture 
along the grain boundaries, even when there is 
no appearance there of any oxide or nitride films 
under the highest power of the microscope. The 
writer believes that such intergranular brittle- 
ness is due to ultra-microscopic films of oxide of 
iron, and is not aware of any way of eliminating 
these at the present time. Fig. 20 shows how 
electric weld material would distort if free from 
such films. It also does not seem to make any 
difference what material is used for electrodes. 
This problem will undoubtedly be solved, but it 
will take time and patient investigation. 

Electric welds are also subject to defects 






















weld 
Fahr. for 
in ice water 


Fig 16 BKlectric 
heated to 1800 deg 
1 hr. and quenched 
Usual structure 
nitride in ferrite 
dia. 


Spots of iron 
matrix. 430 


Fig. 17 Same weld 
16 after straining 
along grain boundaries 


as Fig 
Ruptures 
and at 


small defects. 430 dia. 
Fig. 18 Electric weld nor- 
malized. Ruptures are still in- 


tergranular. 430 dia. 

Fig. 19. Electric weld. Slip 
bands bear no relation to iron 
nitride plates. 1200 dia. 
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Fig. 20 Electr weld nor 
malized Heavily strained A 
small spot free fron inter 
granular ruptures. Dark spot in 
center s ror nitride eutec- 
toid It has no effect on 
strength, as all grains distort 
by slipping 430 dia 

Fig. 21 Electric weld iron 
globule coated with oxide film 
A common defect 430 dia, 

Fig 22 Electric weld 
strained Rupture along streak 
of slag 430 dia 


Fig. 23 0.50 per cent car- 
bon shell steel as received. 200 


dia. 
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such as shown in Figs. 21 and 22, but clean 
electrodes and careful welding help to eliminate 
them. 

Less Successful With Alloy Steels 


With regard to the welding of alloy steels, 
the writer has very little information. In his 
shop, he has not found good results in the few 
cases in which he has used it. It is evidently 
foolish to expect that a chrome nickel steel heat- 
treated forging can be satisfactorily welded. 
even with the same material as that of which 
the forging is made, and owing to the sensitive- 
ness of alloy steels to heat treatment, he is at 
present very dubious of the results. See Figs. 
23 and 24. 

The question of cost enters into all this work 
to a very large extent. It might pay to repair 
drop forged automobile axles by any welding 
process because of the expense of the forging, 
while it certainly would not usually pay to repair 
a small lever. Also the results in the case of 
the axle would be entirely satisfactory, where, 
for example, a corner of one of the spring pads 
did not fill out in the die, because there is a sur- 
plus of strength at that point, and in the writer’s 
shop similar repairs have been frequently made 
by both processes. Axles broken in the middle 
by collisions have been welded and many other 
repairs have been made which are considered 
perfectly safe and which have never given any 
trouble in service. 

There is one thing which the writer would 
strongly urge, which is that those responsible 
for the welding make sound welds. It is rather 
remarkable how few welders, according to the 
writer’s experience, are capable of doing this, 
and he has found that even welders who are 
supposed to know how to do good work, have 
never been trained to make reliable and uniform 
welds. As illustrating this, the writer knows of 
one test in which two welders of more than ordi- 
nary ability and experience welded five test 
pieces each. The average tensile strength of 
these ten pieces was somewhat over 46,000 lb. 
(not per sq. in.). An examination of the frac- 
tures showed lack of proper fusion and other 
imperfections which accounted for the low 
strength. Another welder who had been specially 
trained then made a test piece, with the same 
welding material, which broke at 56,000 lb., the 
weld being free from imperfection. To show 
what can be accomplished, the writer has a record 
of 15 welds made in % x 3%-in. material, the 
test pieces being machined all over, which gave 
the following results: 

Elongation Elongation 


in center in in 5 in 
r.S YY. P Per cent Per cent 
Maximum . 3,300 37,100 28 26 
Minimum .. 0,600 32,100 17 10.6 
Average ... 1,900 33,180 3 15.6 


As showing what can be done with somewhat 
better welding material, the following are the 
averages of three pieces made under the same 
‘onditions as before: 
conditions as Elongation Elongation 
in center in. in 5 in 
T.S Y. P Per cent Per cent 


Average »3.100 {7.600 31.1 20.7 


Foreign Matter Impairs Results 

In making electric welds, the conditions are 
such that it is difficult to get them free from 
films of oxide, slag pockets, etc. It must be re- 
membered that everything in the electrode goes 
into the weld, and if the electrode is imperfect 
and contains slag and dirt, the weld will also 
contain these same impurities. Further, the tre- 
mendous oxidation undergone by the iron as it 
passes through the are is detrimental to the 
quality of the weld. This does not mean that this 
method of weld‘ng is not suitable for many pur- 
poses because it is, and is successfully used. The 
writer uses it every day for such purposes as 
filling up holes that have been drilled wrong, for 
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Fig. 24 0.50 per cent 
bon shell steel Sorbitic struc 
ture after proper heat t- 
ment. 200 dia 


Fig. 25. Oxy-acetylene W 
Iron nitride plates in 
1/16-in. weld; also oxide 
1200 dia. 


Fig. 26 Electric 
showing columnar struct 
430 dia. 

Fig. 27. Electric weld 
Usual structure Iron nitride 
eutectoid and plates and many 
oxide dots. 430 dia. 
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Same as Fig. 27, 
1200 dia Iron-iron ni- 
t right 
od Oxy-acetylene weld 
carbon, 3% per cent 
View on line of 
coarsened. 200 


Grain 


30 Same as Fig. 29 
from line of weld, 
great refinement of 
This point is that at 
A temperature has oc- 
<00 dia. 


31 Same as Fig. 29. 
ed to 1550 deg. Fahr. : 
in oil; drawn to 800 
and air cooled; view 
More pearlite and more 
in in original. Less 
1200 dia. 
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filling up worn key seats, for replacing metal 
where too much has been removed in machining, 
and in many other places where its use is entirely 
satisfactory. : 

The advantages of the electric weld are its 
low cost and the speed with which it can be 
made. Its principal disadvantage has been re 
ferred to before, and that is its brittleness. There 
are many places where this is not detrimental, 
and if there is enough suitable work to warrant 
the installation of an electric welding outfit, its 
use will be found economical. One matter which 
should be watched closely in connection with 
electric welding is the effect of the high tempera 
ture and its sudden application to steels contain- 
ing, say, 0.4 per cent carbon. It has been found 
that in such steels, particularly where the piece 
welded is of considerable size, the quenching 
effect of the cold metal produces a zone of sor 
bitic character next the weld, which may start a 
detail fracture under alternating stress. The 
work referred to is of the nature of adding ma- 
terial to worn shafts in order to turn them up 
again to the proper size. While the welding is 
successful, the alteration of the structure is 
dangerous. This difficulty can be readily over- 
come by preheating the shafts to a high enough 
temperature to prevent the formation of the 
brittle zone. This temperature would depend on 
the size of the shaft, being less for a large shaft 
than for a small one. The slow cooling, due to 
the preheating, prevents the formation of sor 
bite and no trouble is experienced. 

With oxy-acetylene welding, this defect does 
not exist, as the piece being welded must be 
brought to a high temperature before any welding 
is done, and this is sufficient to anneal the ma- 
terial near the weld. 


Breaking Welded Pieces by Test 


In making tests of welded pieces, it is essen- 
tial to know the qualities of the material being 
welded if fair comparisons are to be made; for 
instance, in very soft material having a tensile 
strength of about 50,000 lb. per sq. in., wher« 
the weld is of the same section as the rest of the 
piece, the chances are that a sound weld made by 
either process will be strong enough to break 
the original material, so that the figures ob- 
tained are those of the original material and not 
those of the weld. On the other hand, if the 
original material is of 60,000 lb. tensile strength 
the chances are that even with the weld somewhat 
reinforced the break will take place in the weld. 
The writer feels it necessary, therefore, to 
measure the elongat‘on not only in the total gage 
length, but in each inch between the gage marks 
in order to be sure of what the figures do repre- 
sent. In the results given above for oxy-acety- 
lene welds, the yield points are those of the 
welds, while in the tests given below for electric 
welds the yield points are those of the origina! 


material. As stated before, the elongation of 
Elonaation in 
T.8 Y.P center 2 in Broke 
. { 51,200 , Outside Weld 
ae 151,600 31.300 Outside Weld 
it {51.300 33.300 7.5 percent Inside Weld 
Welds 150.500 32,200 7.0 percent Inside Weld 


electric weld material itself is very low and the 
yield point, therefore, is very close to the ulti- 
mate strength. It will be noticed that the elonga- 
tion is very small, and an examination of the 
test pieces will show that most of it is in the 
orig*nal material. , 
While it is not always of great importance in 
the repair of drop forgings to consider the char- 
acter of welds with regard to their soundness, be- 
cause usually welds are not made in parts which 
require great care in order to get the best re- 
sults. It may be of interest to know that in the 
writer’s experience the quickest and easiest way 
of determining a welder’s ability is to have him 
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Fig 2 Iron nitride plate 
1200 dia 
Fig 53 Eutectoid of iron 


and iron nitride 1200 dia 


Fig. 34 Electric weld nor- 
malized Etched with nitric 
acid and heat tinted Marten- 
sitic structure in spot possibly 
due to presence of Fe,C 1200 
dia. 

Fig. 35. Armeo iron Dis- 


tortion by slipping 
daries not affected 


Grain boun- 
430 dia. 
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weld together two 
pieces of % x 2-in. or- 
dinary bar steel in the 
case of gas welding, or 
two pieces of % x 3-in. 
bar steel in the case of 
electric welding. The 
reason for using the 
wider piece in electric 
welding is that both the 
beginning and end of 
an electric weld are 
liable to be bad fo 
1% -1n. from the edge. 
The beginning is bad Fic. 36 
Fig. 36 


because the tempera- Oxy-acetylene we 


ture has not been 


430 dia 
raised to the proper Fig. 37. Electric weld made 
point, and the end Iron nitride spots resembling 
lower part 430 dia 


is bad because the 
temperature is too high. With oxy-acetylene weld 
ing, the temperature at the beginning and end can be 
regulated by the operator. The electric weld should be 
mach:ned off for % in. on each side, leaving the piece 
about 2 in. wide. If such pieces are then clamped on 
an anvil or heavy block, so that the bottom of the V 
is on a line with the face of the anvil, and the project- 
ing part of the piece is struck with a sledge, a very 
good and rapid test can be made of its quality. 

It will be found that electric welds are very brittle 
and will not give much bending, while gas welds will 
bend down flat and will even stand further bending be- 
fore cracking on the outside of the weld if they are 
properly made. An examination of the fracture will 
indicate the mechanical soundness of the weld. Beyond 
this the welder cannot go, as he has but little to do with 
he metallurgical character of the weld. 


Welding Heat Changes Structure 


The physical structures of welds are of great inter 
est and importance. In most cases they are what would 
ye expected from the high temperatures in- 
1e welding operation, but in the oxy-acetylene 


welds made with ordinary material, the we'd is coarse 


naturally | 
volved in tl 
grained, and, on account of the distribution of the heat, 
the grains are approximately equi-axed, as in Fig. 6. 
Most of the carbon has been burned out by the heat so 
that what is left exists as isolated particles of cemen 
tite at the grain boundaries, as in very low carbon 
steel. (See Figs. 13 and 37.) There is always present 
more or less oxide, which is readily seen in an unetched 
section as small round dark dots, as in Figs. 11 and 12. 
There are frequently minute holes probably caused by 
the escape of occluded gases during cooling. Especially 
in the tops of welds made with a heavier tip than neces- 
sary, there are plates and needles of what is probably 
nitride of iron, due to the combining of the nitrogen of 
with some of the iron, as in Fig. 25. The ma 


next the weld is coarsened by the heat and some- 





' 
. A A 
what decarbonized for some distance below the original 
surface. (See Figs. 1, 2 and 3.) Between t 
the weld and the original material there is a zone of 
gradually changing carbon content, as would be natur- 
ally expected. In this zone, unless proper fusion has 
occurred, there are liable to be films of oxide of great 
thinness, which are not visible in the polished section, 
but which etching shows up distinctly. These films are 
of the order of a 1/50000 in. thick, and have the effect 
of causing the weld to break along the line of the V, 
greatly decreasing its tensile strength and elongation; 
they are also fatal under alternating stress; they are 
shown in Fig. 10. Similar defects are liable also to be in 
the body of the weld where it has been poorly made; but 
they do not exist in any place in a properly made weld. 
The burning out of carbon and the presence of oxide 
dots cannot be avoided, and they are the only defects 
which should exist in a good oxy-acetylene weld. The 
nitride of iron is probably of little importance, as far as 
ultimate strength is concerned, although it may have 
some effect on the eloneation, and. as it shou'd not ex- 
ist in a good weld, its effect can usually be neglected. 
Electric welds have the same general characteristics 


as oxy-acetylene welds, the difference being in de- 


I 
he body of 





iT 
1 
trained. Distortion occurs by slip bands. Grain boundaries intact 
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cementite Iron nitride plates in 
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gree only. The gra 
are frequently colun 
nar, their log axes 
ing perpendicular 
the surfaces of the \ 
in the or.ginal materi: 
as in Fig. 26. T 
layers of metal app) 
later refine the gra 
of the first layer, chan; 
ing the columnar stru 
ture to an equi-axed 
one, so that some di 
cretion must be used 
interpreting this and 
other features of such 
welds. The reason fo 
0.50 per cent carbon shell steel the columnar structur 
is the very rapid coo! 
ing due to the great 
localness of the heat. The same result is produced 
in ordinary steel ingots by the cold walls of 
the molds. The usual structure of electric welds is 
shown in Figs. 27 and 28. The coarsening of the grai: 

the original material occurs in electric welds as well 
as in oxy-acetylene ones, but to less extent because of 
shorter time of application of the heat. (See Fig. 4.) 
In all fusion welds there is a zone at some distanc« 
from the weld line in which the grain is much finer 
than in the original material, as in Fig. 30. This zone 
is further away from the weld with the oxy-acetylene 
than with the electric process. Its distance varies with 
the thickness of the piece, being greater with thicker 
pieces, and is about 1% in. in the case of a gas weld 
made in %-in. steel plate. Electric welds contain 
larger amounts of oxide than do oxy-acetylene welds, 
and they are also much more subject to defects in the 
form of oxide films and slag pockets for reasons already 
explained. (See Fig. 27.) 


Nitride of Iron in Are Welds 


The special difference between electric and oxy- 
acetylene welds, however, is in the presence of large 
amounts of nitride of iron, which, as explained before, 
is caused by the nitrogen of the air combining with the 
iron at the very high temperature of the are. Although 
this material has not been isolated as yet, a comparison 
with material that is known to be nitride of iron leaves 
little doubt of its identity. Nitride of iron resembles 
cementite very strongly with ordinary etching, as in 
Figs. 32 and 37, although it does not blacken with 
sodium picrate etching, as does cementite. Nitride of 
iron when present in sufficient quantities apparently 
forms a eutectoid with iron which very much re- 
sembles pearlite as in Fig. 33. All steels contain some 
nitrogen, but because there are many difficulties in the 
way of making analyses, not only for nitrogen, but for 
other gases or their compounds, and in view of the 
newness of the subject it is not to be wondered at that 
there are no accurate data as to the amounts of nitro- 
gen in welds. Reasoning from analogy, however, it is 
probable that the average electric weld contains some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 0.2 per cent nitrogen 
which, if the formula of iron nitride be Fe.N, would 
give 1.8 per cent iron nitride. The appearance of an 
electric weld would lead one to believe that there is at 
least this amount of iron nitride present. The appear- 
ance of iron nitride varies from that of exceedingly thin 
plates of brilliant white material to masses of some 
size, and still further to the eutectoid referred to above. 
The plates are exceedingly thin, being probably at times 
of the order of 1/100000 in. thick, and in many cases 
they appear in an etched section as dark lines of some 
thickness, but this is doubtless due to the acid eating 
off the corners of the metal next to the plates and 
making a groove which of course shows dark in the 
microscope. These plates lie along the same planes ! 
the grains as do Neumann lines, and do not lie along 
the sl'p planes. It is doubtless for this reason that they 
have but little effect on the strength or distortion of a” 
electric weld. As the amount of nitride increases, | 
co‘lects in large masses which finally appear as eutec- 
toid. In the writer’s opinion, these masses of iron 


made with low carbon wire 
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iron or steel this path is always through the grains 
along the slip planes, as in Fig. 35. In sound oxy- 
acetylene welds made with usual welding materials, the 
same path is followed, as in Fig. 36; while in electric 
welds the path is, within the writer’s experience, always 
along the grain boundaries. 


tride contain some iron carbide because parts of the 
ts darken with sodium picrate etching or with heat 
ting, while in pure iron nitride there appears to be 
such effect. (See Fig. 34.) 
Reference has been made to the path of rupture in 
js. As a comparison it may be stated that in sound 


Unusual Effects from a New Etching Process 


Direct Printing of Metal Surfaces with Printers’ Ink Pos- 
sible—Easy to Apply—Original Flow of Steel Revealed 


A NEW method of etching steel, by which relief effects 
<\ are produced so strong that reproductions of the 
letails of the etched surfaces can be made by direct con- 
tact printing w.th printers’ ink and a press, was pre- 
ented at the May meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute in London in a paper, “Macro-Etching and Macro- 
Printing,” by J. C. W. Humphrey. By its use the usual 
highly polished surface is unnecessary, the finish being 

omplished with emery. A feature of the method is 
ts ease of application. Specimen prints in the original 
paper, three of which are here reproduced, show that 
the lines resulting from impurities in the metal are suf- 
ficiently vivid to portray the mechanical structure of the 
metal almost perfectly. An abstract of the paper fol- 
lows: 

With the solutions usually employed for macro- 
etching, such as solutions of nitric acid in water or 
alcohol, Heyn’s reagent (12 per cent solution of copper 

















These Prints, Made 





formation is entirely absent in 
having 











ammonium chloride in water) strong aqueous solutions 

of hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid in water, or the 

| cupric reagents, the reproductions of the results 

| be conveniently done only by photography, and with 

‘ specimens such as complete sections of ingots, the 

luction of size thus involved is liable to mask the 

details. The author, however, has found that by 

ling hydrochloric acid to Heyn’s reagent a solution 

tained which, while having the delicacy of the acid 

reagents, can be applied to surfaces with an 

paper finish only and which allows any full-size 

as of the etching effect to be reproduced by a 

process of printing. The addition of hydro- 

‘ acid causes the copper deposit to form as a con- 

is and somewhat adherent film, rather than as the 
flocculent mass left by the neutral solution. 


How the Reagent Is Used 


preferable to support the specimen with the 
to be etched horizontal and to pour on the solu- 
frequent intervals. The etching is started with 
itral solution, the use of which is best continued 
| traces of the scratches left by the emery-paper 
een ecten away. To judge this it is necessary to 








by the New Process, 
Macro-Printing and Etching in 


During Forging They are from longitudinal axial sections 


Studying the Flow of Metal 


of the base portions of two shell 
blank at the left the punch used in forging had a flat face and 
the flow of the metal has taken place so as to produce a curious 
cone formation just beneath the 
other (right) the punch had a bluntly pointed nose and the cone 
the flow of the metal, the steel 
spread out regularly before the advance of the punch 


wash off the deposit and examine the dried surface. When 
this is satisfactory the etching is again started with suf- 
ficient neutral reagent to form a compiete but thin cov- 
ering of the flocculent deposit and then, in successive 
applications, the acidity of the solution is gradually in- 
creased up to the maximum. The attack with the most 
acid solution is continued for about a quarter of an hour. 
When this procedure is adopted the deposit can be easily 
wiped away. After the surface has been freed from 
copper and dried, it has a general matt-gray appearance, 
upon which the relief does not stand out very distinctly; 
but if it is lightly rubbed over with fine emery-paper 
the relief portions are brought out into strong contrast. 

The most satisfactory solution for general use is 
composed of 120 grams of copper-ammonium-chloride, 
50 ¢.c. of concentrated hydroch.orie acid, and 1000 c.c. 
of water. The most favorable percentage of acid seems 
to vary somewhat for different steels. If insufficient 
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acid is present the relief effects are produced only slowly 
and at the expense of a deep general attack upon the 
surface as a whole; if the solution is too acid there 
appears to be a somewhat vigorous attack upon the 
sulphide inclusions which results in deep pitting of the 
surface and a general spoiling of the whole effect. 

Alloy steels, such as nickel-chrome steels, appear to 
etch better with solutions of weaker acidity than do 
plain carbon steels; on them, indeed quite marked re- 
lief effects can be occasionally obtained with the neutral 
solution alone. File or machine marks should always 
be removed by rough polishing before starting to etch, 
as the general effect of the acid solution appears to be 
to deepen rather than eliminate them. If the surface 
has been prepared by machine grinding it should be 
finally polished by hand or deeply etched with the neu- 
tral reagent until all signs of surface hardening are 
removed. 


How the Prints are Made 


Prints in quantity may be made from the etched 
surfaces in a printing press; the illustrations of macro- 
etchings that accompanied the paper were all repro- 
duced in this way, the actual specimens having been 
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supplied to the printers. But without expensive ma- 
chinery, equally satisfactory prints can be made with 
apparatus readily obtainable in any laboratory or office. 
The etched surfaces may be printed in two ways: Either 
by filling the hollows with ink and wiping the reliefs 
clean, as in copper engraving, or by inking the reliefs 
with a roller and leaving the hollows free. For sim 
plicity, speed and general convenience the latter process 
is much to be preferred. 

When possible the specimens are machined into the 
form of slabs before being etched, one of the parallel 
faces being selected for etching. A satisfactory etch 
having been obtained, ordinary printers’ ink is applied 
to the surface by means of a roller. This is preferably 
f the type used by printers (covered with a special 





This is a Macro-Print from a Cross Section of a Segre 

gated and Unsound Bar Having the Following Com] 

t Carbon, 0.45; Silicon, 0.225 Manganese 0.7 
Phosphorus, 0.021. and Sulphur 0.021 Per Cent 


composition of glue and treacle), but results almost as 
satisfactory have been obtained with a roller made by 
covering a piece of iron rod with a length of thick pres- 
sure tubing, stretching two thicknesses of black Para 
tubing over it and mounting the whole in an old 
squeegee handle. The specimen is then placed face up- 
wards on the base of an ordinary copying press, the 
paper laid upon it covered with a pad and pressure 
applied. The best results are usually obtained upon 
“glossy art paper” and the best form of pad for general 


use consists of two thicknesses of blue livery cloth, such 


as is frequently used for covering polishing discs. From 


specimens upon which a very deep relief effect cannot 


be conveniently obtained, better prints can often be 
secured by using a somewhat harder pad—a copy of one 
of the weekly technical journals. 


For printing specimens too large for the copying 
press the paper may be pressed in contact with a heavy 
roller. In this way perfectly satisfactory prints have 
been obtained from the complete longitudinal section of 
a one-ton ingot. 

The author states that during the last three years 
many specimens from all types of steel used in the con- 
struction of guns and shells have been etched in his 
laboratory and only in those cases in which the micro- 
scope has given positive indications of incipient fusion 
or burning of the metal has there been any failure to 
reveal the casting structure or to obtain satisfactory 
prints by the methods described. 


“Uses of Manganese Other than for Steel Making,” 
by W. C. Phalen is the title of No. 16 of the Minerals 
Investigations Series of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
It forms a part of a comprehensive bulletin on man- 
ganese that is to be issued by the Bureau. It is divided 
Use of manganese dioxide ore and 


use of manganese bronze. 


into two parts: 


July 31, 1919 


The Story of Stainless Steel 


The discovery of stainless steel was recently d 
cussed in the Organizer, a British monthly. Accordi 
to this account Harry Brearley, head of the resear 
laboratory attached to the works of John Brown & ( 
Ltd., and Thomas Firth & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, had be: 
actively engaged in Russia in connection with arm: 
piercing projectiles. To overcome ercs.ion in rifles 
guns he proposed a series of alloys, one of which ca: 
to be known later as stainless steel. The manufactur 
of the alloys on a large scale was not at once successfu 
but ultimately a few tons of material, sufficiently ne 
in composition to the specified alloy, were available f 
experimental purposes. 

In the ordinary routine laboratory examination the 
non-erodible steel exhibited its characteristic prope 
ties. It was not attacked by nitric acid; it did not 
scale up to certain high temperatures; it did not tarnish 
in the laboratory atmosphere. A further memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Brearley enumerated the commercial! 
purposes to which a material having these exceptional 
properties might be applied and among these was its 
proposed use for cutlery blades. He persuaded Ernest 
Stuart, R. F. Mosley’s cutlery works, to give the 
material an unprejudiced trial, and these trials were 
ultimately successful. 


No Patent in England 


“The oportunity of securing an English patent for 
the discovery was allowed to pass,” continues the Or- 
ganizer, “but patents were obtained for America and 
most European countries and these are now managed 
by the Firth-Brearley Stainless Steel Syndicate. Mean- 
while, Mr. Brearley had resigned his appointment and 
joined Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd., as a director 
and works manager.” 

During the later war period all supplies of stainless 
steel were appropriated by the Ministry of Munitions of 
Great Britain. The bulk of the material was used for 
a purpose similar to that for which it was designed 
exhaust valves for aero engines, which are required to 
be strong and resist erosion at high temperatures. 
Among peace-time purposes to which the material has 
been applied are the following: 


Cutlery of all kinds, including dental and surgical instru 
ments, palette knives, fruit-slicing blades, tobacco and leather 
knives, garden tools, pocket-knives, etc 

Sporting tools, such as golf-club heads, skates, rifle and 
zxun barrels and fitments, stirrups, spurs, harness fittings 


etc 

Machine parts, such as races and rollers for bearings 
printing blocks, springs for chronometers and automobiles 
water meters, cream separators, ice molds, weighing ma- 
chines, steam traps, etc. 

Engine parts subject to erosion, such as exhaust valves 
working at high temperatures, turbine blades 

General purposes, including pump rods, rams, cotters 


evaporating pans, hot punches, marine gearing, acid pumps, 


‘ 


The American patents have been sold to a co-operat- 
ing body of large steel makers, registered as the Ameri- 
can Stainless Steel Co. The Japanese patents have 
been sold to the Kawasaki Dockyard Co., Ltd. 


An open competitive examination for assistant in 
structors, motor transport training school for men 
only, at salaries of from $1500 to $2400, to fill 100 or 
more vacancies at various training schools, is announced 
by the United States Civil-Service Commission. The 
examinations are divided into classes as follows: 
Assistant instructors for automobile machinists, auto- 
mobile mechanics, ignition and carburetion, battery re- 
pair and rebuilding, for chauffeurs, welding, tire re- 
pairing and wheel building, blacksmithing and spring 
making, sheet-metal working and radiator repairing, 
carpentry and woodworking, painting, warehousing 
spare parts and issue. Applicants should apply for 
form 2118, stating the title of examination desired, to 
the Civil Service Commission. Washington, or the secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Board at the 
nearest Customs House. Competitors will not be Te 
quired to report for examination. 
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PROPER ROLLING TEMPERATURE 


Conditions Affecting Quality—Temperature for 
Finishing American Rails 


[The “Rolling Temperatures of Steels” was the sub- 
of a paper by Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter, Royal 
ol of Mines, South Kensington, England, before a 
nt joint session of the Birmingham Metallurgical 

and the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute. 


Brittleness of Torpedoed Steel 


[he speaker said that more than a year ago he was 
ed by Mr. Barnaby, the distinguished naval architect, 
y it was that mild steel, which was a ductile material, 
iny rate when tested under a static test, should break 
as a perfectly brittle material when a ship was 
rpedoed. He obtained from Mr. Barnaby some sam- 
of the steel which had been broken in the way 
escribed. 
The first sample he received had broken as a per- 
fectly brittle material. That was to say, there was no 
en of any deformation. Analysis of the steel gave 
irbon 0.245, silicon 0.03, sulphur 0.055, manganese 
0.45, phosphorus 0.017 per cent. It was, therefore, not 
1 very mild steel, but it was a soft steel. Micrography 
howed that it was a steel which had been very con- 
siderately heated. By a series of experiments in re- 
eating samples at various temperatures he found that 
1200 deg. C. he got the very angular type of struc- 
ture shown in the original ship plate; but it must be 
remembered that this ship plate had been worked; it 
was not a rolled material, and, therefore, in all prob- 
ability it had been worked upon at even a higher tem- 
perature than 1200 deg. C. Therefore, he thought it 
was quite safe to assume that this steel had been finished 
at a temperature of at least 1200 deg. C. He then 
began to look up the literature of the subject, but found 
there was very little. 


Five Conditions Affecting Quality 


The speaker called attention to the five conditions 
vhich affect the quality of the steel. First of all, the 
teel must be cast within the right range of tempera- 
ture; second, the ingot must be round; third, the chem- 
al composition must be correct; fourth, the method 
f applying the work must be studied, and, fifth, there 

ybably was a temperature or a temperature range at 

ch the work should be done upon the steel when it 
vas going to be applied to a particular purpose. 


With regard to the first three points the tempera- 


ture of casting had been dealt with by Mr. Longmuir, 
soundness of ingots had been the subject of a great 
eal of research by various investigators, while the 
ect composition had received a great deal of atten- 
n. The method of applying work had also been very 
fully dealt with recently by M. Charpy. [THE IRON 
\GE, April 24, 1919.] 
But what Dr. Carpenter said he particularly wished 
‘ring before them was the fifth point, namely, what 
1 one say about the temperature at which in any 
n case any given steel should be worked? He had 
able to come across only one paper which described 
nvestigation into rolling temperatures. Therefore, 
as not surprising that in no specification of steel 
there any direct reference to this matter. There 
however, an indirect reference in the American 
fication for rolling rails, the only known attempt 
termine the temperatures for the work done on 
With regard to general considerations, it was 
by réference to-the iron-carbon equilibrium 
1m to draw certain conclusions with regard to the 
; size of the steel, according to the temperature 
ch it was finished. When steel was rolled at a 
‘ature considerably above the transformation 


r t the point where gamma passed to beta or alpha 
0 the grain size would be coarse. The nearer the 

ng temperature to that of the transformation 
e the finer would be the steel. If it was finished 


the transformation line, but above the tempera- 
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ture of cold working, the grains would be in the finest 
condition of all. 


Grain Size and Resistance to Impact 


The beneficial effect of small grain size on tenacity 
and ductility was well known, but of the resistance to 
impact much less was known. Such published work as 
was available indicated that the resistance was much 
greater the smaller the grain size, and that the resist- 
ance was very much higher in specimens which had 
been correctly heat treated. 

It was desirable to test fully and in the most thor- 
ough way the influence of rolling temperatures or, more 
generally, temperatures at which work was done on a 
given material. But this must be done in the works. 
He would give them in some detail an account of the 
work that had already been done in America on this 
very point, because it was a research that was rendered 
possible by co-operation between the American Bureau 
of Standards and four different works. It was carried 
out in America by Brugess, Crowe, Rawdon and Walten- 
berg, and their report was published under the title 
“Observations on Finishing Temperature and the Prop- 
erties of Rails.” 


Finishing Temperatures for American Rails 


These investigations showed that on an average the 
works in question finished the rails at a temperature 
270 deg. C. above the point of the transformation line 
corresponding to the composition respectively of the 
steels. This temperature referred to the head of the 
rail. The center of the head, however, was some 50 
deg. to 60 deg. hotter than the outside, so that this 
part of the rail was finished on an average at about 
325 deg. C. above the critical range for 100-lb. rail 
sections. The report also gave data as to the ingots 
from which the rails were rolled, and referred to the 
fact that usually the argument was that rolling at 
below the critical range weakened the crystalline struc- 
ture, while manufacturers generally preferred to roll 
rails at a very high temperature, as less power was then 
required to operate the mills. 

There was, the author said, a tendency to raise 
rather than to lower the upper limit. The authors fully 
recognized that the quality of the rails depended very 
considerably upon the process of rolling and in particu- 
lar upon the temperature at which the rails were rolled 
and finished, although there was no complete agreement 
or conclusive evidence as to the effect of finishing the 
rails too hot. One suggestion of the authors of the 
report was that the mills should make trials with a 
considerable number of rails, several thousand at least, 
similar in all other respects as far as possible, but each 


series rolled at a well-determined temperature, and that 
these rails should be examined after a number of years’ 


use 

The reference in American rail specifications to 
rolling temperatures was to be found in a specification 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1900. It was laid down 
that the last pass should be at a red heat, preferably 
a dull red. In 1901 that was replaced by a so-called 
shrinkage clause, which laid down that the shrinkage 
of the rail after sawing should not exceed a certain 
number of inches. It should be remembered that at that 


time facilities for measuring temperatures were not as 
satisfactory as they are to-day. A similar clause was 
ntroduced into the specification of the Engineering 
Association. The authors of the report, however, came 
to the conclusion that the shrinkage clause had no 
significance whatever as an attempt to limit excessive 
rolling temperatures by defining the maximum finishing 
temperatures. 


Measuring Temperatures While Rolling 


Having suggested a number of methods which had 
been or might be used for measuring the temperatures 
of steel while in course of working, Dr. Carpenter said 
that the point was that the only investigation which, 
as far as he knew, had been published, showed that the 
temperatures at which work was done upon the steel 
were very considerably above the critical ranges of the 
steel, Whether those were the right temperatures or 
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could not say, but what he did say was that it 
would be impossible to test whether those were suitable 
temperatures, otherwise than by investigation as the 
authors of the Amer‘can report suggested on a consid- 
erable scale. He agreed with them that it wou!d prob- 
ally be worth while to roll rails in considerable num 
bers and at given temperatures, put them into the 
tracks and keep a record of their behavior. 


With regard to special steels, alloy steels, of which 
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a large number were now rolled, it appeared to h 
almost certain that in view of their h:gher cost son 
data must have been accumulated in works with rega 
to the rolling temperatures of those particu: 
materials. If that had not been done, he thought 

was particularly necessary that it should be done 

the case of those materials, because the more comp' 
cated the alloy the more difficult it would be to find t 
best temperature at which work should be done. 


Education a Plant Efficiency Factor 


Raising Individual Skill by Inculcating a General Knowl- 


edge of Processes—Application in a Tin-Plate Mill 


BY J. K. 


HE education of employees is the most powerful 

single influence which can be brought to bear in 
the greater development of our industries.. We are 
beginning to realize that a man must know in order 
to do. The employee must have knowledge of his 
work ‘n crder to give service. Most executives realize 
this, as is evidenced by the introduction of night schools, 
factory committees and other modern innovations. 
“hese methods are productive and wise; yet, in some 
cases, the most important part of the educational pro- 
gram is left out, namely, the study of the fundamentals 
of the industry itself. The higher education is neg- 
lected. 


Developing Individual Emulation 


The principal purpose of our industrial educational 
programs is the development of what has been termed 
non-financial incentives and is predicated upon the 
theory that a man will work best when he is interested. 
There ‘s no fault to find with the theory; it is the 
methods which are in question. Most thinking men 
will agree’ that most men are honest. Most men want 
to give full value for the money they receive in wages— 
if it doesn’t cost them too much in thought and labor. 
Most men will work harder when they are interested in 
what they are doing. 

The problem, it is therefore demonstrated, specifically 
involves teaching men, first, why it is not fair to do 
less than their best. This implies knowledge on the 
part of the men of possible losses to be susta‘ned 
through poor workmanship; secondly, how they can give 
full value with the least expenditure of effort. This 
implies knowledge on the part of the men of methods 
and reasons; and thirdly, wherein lie the interesting 
po nts of the work they are doing. This implies know]l- 
edge on the part of the men of processes beyond those 
in which they immediately function. 

There are possibilities along this line in the steel 
business, espec‘ally in the finishing branches, such as 
the manufacture of wire, pipe, sheets, tin plate, etc., 
where a continuation of processes are necessary. Being 
more familiar with the manufacture of tin plate than 
any other commodity in steel, th’s analysis concerns 
more particularly that branch. The points in view, 
however, are not peculiar to any one line of production 
and can be applied to all parts of the steel industry. 


Application in a Tin Plate Mill 


In the manufacture of tin plate—to make the ques- 
tion less abstract—the steel passes through many suc- 
cess‘ve stages, these being principally kot-rolling, shear- 
ing, opening, pickling, annealing, cold-rolling, and tin- 
ning. In each of these processes, as well as in transit 
between departments, it is possible to do one or more 
mproper acts which will result in the plate being 
imperfect after tinning, or in other words, produce a 
“second.” There are, in fact, over 50 different ways 
in which a second or waster sheet can be made. These 
ways are included in all the processes from hot-rolling 
to tinning. It is evident that the highest type of co- 


*Mechanical Engineer, Shenango Works, American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., New Castle, Pa 
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operation between departments is necessary to produ 

a high percentage of prime plates. One slip, on 
careless operation in any one of the departments 
through which the sheet must pass, and it passes on t 
the inspector’s table with the ineradicable imprint of 
imperfection which condemns it to the seconds or to 
the discard. 

The present method of securing the departmental! 
co-ordination so essential to economic operation ‘s based 
upon careful management, good foremanship, and paid 
inspection. All of these elements are both wise and 
necessary; and yet one plate in every ten whick reaches 
the inspector’s table is a second or scrap. It is to sav 
this 10 per cent, or some part of it, that some means 
other than those now employed must be devised. 

It is fair to assume that most foremen know a great 
deal about their own departments also, unfortunately, 
that they do not know nearly so much about other 
departments, even though the other departments are as 
essential in making the finished product as their own 
It is probable that the ordinary workmen know a littl 
about the inside workings of the departments in which 
they are employed, and very little, if anything, about 
other departments. As a natural result, continuity of 
operation is secured principally through blind obedience 
to orders, and not to an intelligent conception of the 
effect of one department’s work upon that of another 
department, or a clear understanding of what the man- 
agement is really trying to accomplish. There is 
manifestly room for improvement here. 

It has been said that the reason American soldiers 
fight better and harder than German soldiers is that 
the American thinks for himself, uses his head and acts 
according to reason and judgment, while the German 
soldier knows only how to obey. Now, the ability to 
obey is not undes‘rable; in fact, it is absolutely, neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of any project which 
entails the use of men in numbers. The point is, the 
American’s freedom of mind does not make him less 
amenable to discipline; it only makes him act more 
ably and obey more wisely. No job was ever done less 
efficiently because the men who were doing it knew 
what and why they were doing. This principle is 
axiomatic when applied to one man. It is for this 
reason true of numbers of men, when they are working 
with ore end in view. 

We applaud the soldier because he obeys, and forget 
that his obedience is predicated upon the fact that he 
knows exactly what is being done and why he is doing 
it. He may not know why each immediate order is 
issued and he may have no voice in the manner in 
which it is performed; but he does know the ultimat 
end aimed at. This is more than the average stee!- 
mill employee knows. While victory is a tangible, 
living thing to the soldier, perfect product (the victory 
of industry) never enters into the calculations of the 
mill worker. We are talking now of the rank and file, 
not of the department heads and executives. 

It is the factor of intelligent obedience to discipline 
which should be appl’ed more fully to industry if we 
are to attain the military precision of action and uni- 
formity of effort necessary to eliminate the waste which 
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Labor Rates and Steel Prices fot 
Twenty Years 


Fluctuations in prices of Bessemer steel billets, soft 
bars, tank plates and beams and in common labor rates 
January, 1899, to May, 1919. 


Labor rates compiled by the Republic lron & St¢ 
Co. and the steel prices trom tables of The Iron Ag 
The rates for common labor are those paid at sté 
works in the Middle West he steel prices used 
plotting are the monthly averages taken from T 


Iron \ge quotations. 
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accepted as the inevitable part of production. 
How can it be secured? 
Important Considerations 


the first place, men must know what they are 
They must know more fully the effect of care- 


less workmanship. They must be made to see the end 
of the process as well as the beginning. Each man 
must be taught to realize his own personal responsi- 
bility in connection w'th the condition of the finished 
product. He must see the actual gain or loss (not 


ssarily in dollars and cents, of course) caused by 
<ind of work he puts out. He must have a picture 
of the entire mill operation in order to judge h’s own 
responsible position. In a word, each man must be 
an executive, a mill manager, if only in the thought of 
the operation to follow the one the man himself is per- 
forming. 

In the second place, the man must be more thor- 
oughly taught how to secure best results in his work, 
these results to be judged entirely by the effect his 
work has upon the finished product. 

In the third place, the man must be approached and 
taught in such a manner that the matter interests him 
and appeals to him. Th’s is most essential to the ac- 
complishment of any improvement. 

One point which might bear some thought is: Just 
how far can the average workman be benefited in 
teaching him the fine points of the game? There are 
many legitimate trade secrets wh'ch cannot well be 
exposed to common knowledge, even though a doubt- 
ful advantage in production be in view. Nor would it 
be reasonable to advocate promiscuous discussion of 
processes which are perfected through expensive ex- 
perimentation. At the same time, it is not to be dis- 
puted that, in some places, a false secrecy obtains which 
conceals nothing but that which everybody in the plant 
should know and which would be of no advantage except 
to the men themselves. 

Every man can know the significance of the major 
processes involved in the manufacture of a _ tinned 
sheet, for example, and still not know any more than any 
man of average intelligence can get from a textbook. 
It is lack of common knowledge which is the cause 
of poor operation more than lack of special knowledge. 
It is education along lines of the fundamentals of the 
industry, not its refinements, that is needed. 


A Primer for Plant Processes 


To every man with an imagination there is nothing 
more interesting than the story of steel. Each phase 
of steel manufacture is a story in itself, and especially 
interesting when well told. Would it not be possible 
to stimulate desire, ambition and effort by telling this 
tory to the men in the industry in the form of a 
monthly publication, a magazine or a pamphlet? To 
know the history of the steel a man is rolling, its past 
and probable future, surely this knowledge must breed 
in men a desire to do more nearly perfectly their 
especial part of the work. 

Such a publication, a textbook of steel, could be 
Worked out along the lines of specialized branches of 
the steel business, as for example, the tin-plate busi- 
hess, so as to embody not only knowledge of the in- 
dustry but to act as a vehicle whereby men’s minds 
may be stimulated to wholesome ideas of industrial 
problems. 
the articles which would be printed would of neces- 

wr'tten in language that the men could under- 
, with a free use of shop terms and a proper 

tion of the mental caliber of the readers. It 
beyond reason to imagine an article addressed 
rs, or annealers, or cranemen, or enginemen, or 
the men who sweep up the mill. Every one 
function to perform and can perform it best 
knows why and what to do. The dissemina- 
ideas would surely result in improvement to 
themselves. The implied confidence, the part- 
of ideas would improve the spirit of co-opera- 
lich is the real object sought. 

other methods could be employed, such as 

bulletins, leaflets enclosed in pay envelopes, 


ul 


week 
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lectures held at the noon hour, all with the same view 
of teaching essential details of the work to the men. 

The improvement of the human element in industry 
is not a new problem; yet in some cases it is possible 
that it has not been given its true value, measured by 
the cost of the finished product. This is especially 
liable to be the case in the steel industry where opera- 
tions are on such a large scale that it might have been 
considered that the common workman could not pos- 
sibly feel interested in the processes involved, viewed 
as a whole. It is possible that we have been working 
under more or less ideals of German blind obedience. 
It is certain that men cannot intelligently avoid mak*ng 
poor product if they do not know what constitutes poor 
product; which condition exists in more cases than is 
generally suspected. 

The American laborer, especially the sk‘lled laborer, 
is an educated man. He can use his brains to advan- 
tage. He can read and study. He is ambitious. Why 
can we not make use of his intelligence in the making 
of steel or t'n plate or any other commodity by taking 
h'm into the partnership, by making him a fellow- 
executive and by putting him on his mettle by letting 
him know just what his work means and just what we 
are trying to do? It is a pleasing pessibility. 


Monongahela Railroad a Common Carrier 


WASHINGTON, July 28—The Monongahela Connect- 
ing Railroad Co., chiefly owned by the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. and serving its plants at Pittsburgh, has 
been declared a common carrier by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and therefore entitled lawfully to 
receive from its trunk line connections divisions of joint 
rates or absorptions of switching charges, under appro- 
priate tariffs, such divisions or absorptions to be rea- 
sonable. 

The Commission’s decision presents the history of 
the company, which was organized in 1885 and now 
operates 11.36 miles of main track and 30.23 miles of 
yard track and siding, or a total of 41.53 miles. This 
includes 1.53 miles leased from the Eastern Railroad, 
an affiliated company. The tracks are standard gage 
and laid with heavy rails. 

“There are 7500 shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing,” says the Commission’s decision, “with a par value 
of $100 each. Of these, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., hereinafter called the steel plant, holds 7420. The 
Monongahela has its separate force which averaged 
over 1200 employees during 1918, and the steel plant 
does not attempt to operate it. The present value of 
the property is stated as $4,318,436.72. It is testified 
that this property is devoted to the public use, no in- 
traplant service being performed. None of its tracks 
lies within any plant. 

“In 1888 a number of industries in no way connected 
with the steel plant of the Monongahela were served 
by the latter. They were among the largest industries 
of their kind and supplied about 34 per cent of the en- 
tire traffic of the Monongahela, and a much larger pro- 
portion of the traffic on its tracks north of the river. At 
the present time, it serves seven industries north of the 
river, and one south. Of these, all but two plants of the 
National Tube Co. are served only by the Monongahela. 
Those two plants have a direct connection with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, but not with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie or the Pennsylvania, the tracks of which lie south 
of the river. Fifty-two companies or individuals are 
listed as having used the team tracks in 1917. 

“Defendant trunk lines,” also recites the decision, 
“introduced no evidence except a certified copy of. a 
letter dated May 25, 1918, from the Monongahela to the 
general counsel of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, in connection with a questionnaire, explaining 
that it did not desire to be under federal control for the 
reason that the handling of war materials could be most 
effectively done by the existing organization.” 


The Government machinery in the East Springfield, 
Mass., plant of the Westinghouse Electric Co. has been 
moved out, and in a few weeks the manufacture of 
small motors and ignitions systems will be resumed. 
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A 7-In. Ball Bearing Lathe 


A lathe designed to supply a demand by manufac 
turers and tool makers for a high-speed, screw-cutting 
lathe for work usually machined in larger and 
costly tools has been placed on the market by 
Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. The capacity is 
ways and 15 in. between centers 


‘ 


engine 
more 
the Flather 


’ . 
about 8 In. over tne 








3 . . ( 
p 

bed is 36 In. ng, braced by cross webs, and is 

st i gr) v e gs for bench work, and is 

bolted to pan and legs of proper height when required 

for floor work \ll beds are planed and scraped to 

receive taper attachments, which are interchangeable 
ry? : hese i € 


The spindle is bored % in. clear through, and a 





aw-in chuck with collets up to % in. can be used. 
The front end of the spindle is reamed to No. 3 Morse 
ape? The cone has three steps of large diameter 
r a 1%4-in. belt, and is mounted on ball bearings 
held in separate housings from those carrying the 
. S lle boxes. It is explained that these ball bearings 
take the strain and pull of the belt, allowing the 
spindle to run freely iving maximum power and 
spindle speeds as high as 1500 or 2000 r.p.m. The back 
gear ratio is 7 The rriage and apron are pro 
. ortionally heavy, é irriage having long bearings 
red W \ rs ) y? ite ind Keep them 
ea;r 
\ feed led which ve set for any 
ng fe r } 1uton i disengages the 
‘ itch. The rew ext? yng and is held 
middle be n which the step nuts act, leav 
r screw free at the back end for expansion or 
ntraction. The lead-screw nut is cut from solid cast 
i S ra \ im care illy m ed so Ss to 
\ ysed firmly 1 the screw. Th 
f SS-S s 4% n ind the 
- npou ver 1% n Phe cross-slid¢ S 
yradua Tor is 9 tne ompou j res so tha 
e rately read. Arrangement is made so 
ne ross-Teed-nut joes not have to be 11scon- 
nects wher sing the iper a *~hmen 
he The countershaft is two-speed of a double ction 
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type, operated by double toggle joints, and is balanced 
for high speeds. A positive adjustment for the c- 
tion is provided. The net weight of the bench e 


lathe is about 300 Ib., 
floor, 400 lb. 


and with pan and leg r 
The floor space required is 24 x 42 





Solid Die Single Stroke Header 


\ solid die, single 
has been placed on the 
Kent, Ohio. The bed 
distorting 


-stroke header of %4-in. capacity 
market by the Kent Machine 

frame is reinforced to 1 t 
forces arising from heading the 


present so much used 


torsional 
special non-symmetrical heads at 
by automobile manufacturers. The bearings for th 
crankshaft are located the crankpin, S 
to pipes springing or bending action. 
scotch mechanism is used for 


close to 


yoke driving 
cross-head forward thus to eliminate vibratory act 
and at the same time give such a direct action on the 
cross-head as to avoid flexibility due to angularit 
connection. The fiywheel has a tapered squar: e 
which fits the end of the shaft having the form of a 
frustrum of a pyramid. This is emphasized as an ad- 
vantage when it is necessary to take down the machine 
and, at the same time, as giving a positive drive to the 
ful 1 capacity of the belt. The cut-off mechanism is ad 
justable for wear, and in case of repair, the removal of 
four nuts opens up practically the entire cut-off actuat- 
ing mechanism. 

A friction feed, consisting of two grooved feed rolls 
ratchet and ball frict 
is provided to take care of 


is actuated by a combination 
device. A feed stop finger 
any over setting of the feeding arrangement, although 
the accuracy of the feed is emphasized as relieving this 
finger from any great amount of work or pressure. The 
ith of feed is regulated and controlled by the hand 
and check knobs which project from the lower part yf 
the feed disc. The feed may be thrown off by an eig 

turn of the lever located on top of the feed roll support 
= removing the g bs used hold the cross-head 

t ‘oss-head and connection with the 
vithout disturbing other parts, 


ré Cl 


lifted out 








ves the Cross Head Forw 
Sing St ce Header This feature is emphas 
flexibility due to angu 


nectio! and permitting of smalier size of ! 


and the cut-off and feed arrangements may be remove 
from the bed as units. It is pointed out that tne 
the scotch yoke mechanism has materia!y 
the size of the machine. 


adoption of 
reduced 
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Juintuple Punching and Shearing 
Machine 


¢h power quintuple combination punching and 
machine developed by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
ago, is now being called to the attention of 
punching and shearing machinery. It has a 
ame and because of its universal feature is 
| to fill a want in structural and car shops as 
other industrial plants, inasmuch as it will 
inching, shearing and notching work without 
sity of interchanging attachments or having 
tain a number of single machines for each 
It is actually five metal-working machines 
init and ean handle plates, round and square 
lo coping and notching, section cutting, etc. 
perating side of the machine is free of all 
ing machine parts such as gears, clutches, fly- 
_ete., these being on the reverse side, an arrange- 
vhich makes for safety in operation. Care has 
nien ) 
ken to allow sufficient space so that two or more 
will not interfere with each other, the section 
n particular, being given generous space so 
operator may cut material right or left 
| as he may desire. The foot lever connections 
erating the clutches are arranged so they do not 
e with long plates when the latter are being 


nsure rigidity and balance the machines have 
ribbed bases on both sides. Heavily constructed 


id bearing brackets take up strain when the 


ls are operated at once. The main frame of 
hine consists of a skeleton offset body, reinforced 
plates. The frame and plates are interlocked 
steel pins. Plates may be slit up to a maximum 
ity in any length and width, an adequate hold- 
for material being provided. 
lhe punch is equipped with standard architectural 
, permitting the punching of I-beams, channels and 
ons. The cam shaft of the punch is provided with 
1 wheel, so that the punch may be centered to 
length of the stroke. 
sliding head of the plate shear provides a 
for cutting round and square bars. The coping 
tching machine consists of two crucible-ste« 
plates and brackets rigidly jointed to form a 
which lower coping and notching blades are 
1. The coping and notching blocks are fas 
to the sliding head by means of a wedge, thus 
ing quick changes. 
The universal section cutter is provided with a 
nted blade holder which permits a quick change of 


Oo 


Cheaper Denatured Alcohol Forecast 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—Denatured alcohol will | 
iced 40 per cent more cheaply than at present as 
is the prohibition enforcement bill becomes a law. 
s the estimate of experts who have studied the 

of the bill relating to the production of indus- 
ohol. Originally the measure was intended to 
form the prohibition amendment to the Con- 
After both Houses of Congress had held 
on the subject, however, it was decided to add 
overing the production of industrial alcohol. 
the witnesses told the committee that industrial 
vas almost as important to the United States 
ron. Almost every industry uses it in some 
So far, the production of alcohol has been ham- 
the fact that it had to conform to the strict 
ents of the internal revenue laws concerning 
listilleries. These distilleries were allowed to 
ly six days each week and under restrictions 

g the war the necessity of alcoho] for war pu! 

1 the complete abandonment of these regu- 
The chief cause was the request of General 
for 1000 tons of mustard gas a day. To pr 


1000 tons of alcohol were required daily. At 
: the distilleries were producing approximately 


laily. By dropping the special requirements 
ssible to force production to 1000 tons a day. 
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blades for cutting angles, channels, tees, l-beams, or 
other sections. The movable shear blade is loosely set 
into the upper holder and the stationary blade is 
mounted in the lower shear block, both blades being 
held in place by means of a saddle and two adjusting 
wedges. 

For all operations suitable hold-downs are provided. 


Accessory cutter, blades and parts are supplied as de- 





sired. The machines are made in six sizes. No. 1 will 
‘ut plates up to % in.; round bars up to 1 in.; cope 

rht channels up to 2 in.; cut angles up to 2% x 
2% x %4 in.; and punch holes up to *% in. No. 6 will 
shear plates up to 1% in.; cut round bars up to 3 in.; 
ype light I-beams and channels up to 15 in.; cut angles 
ip to 8 x 8 x & in., and punch holes up to 1% in. The 


No. 1 machine requires from 1 to 3 hp. and the No. 6 


from 25 to 30 hp. 


If this production can be kept up, and the cheaper 
price is expected to warrant such production, experts 
say that the output will cost but 60 per cent of the old 
price. This would prove of particular importance in the 
use of alcoho! for heating, lighting and power purposes 
As a solvent, alcohol has had no competitors and a 
cheaper price there should greatly cheapen general 
production. For fuel purposes, however, alcohol must 

h oil, especially gasoline, and a deep cut in 
alcohol prices is expected to have an important bearing 


4 


compete with 


on 1e| costs. 


The prohibition enforcement bill, if passed, will be 
almost as important in advancing the use of alcohol 
as the law of 1906, which first permitted tax-free sale 
of denatured alcohol. Before that time beverage and 
nor eve ge aiconois were subjected to the same tax 
\t that time it was provided that grain alcoho] com- 
bined with wood alcohol or a small percentage of ben- 


‘ 


zine, should be tax free. That measure, however, did 


not remove the expensive restrictions upon methods of 
manufacture. The fact that the present bill removes 
these strict ns is therefore of the highest m- 

tance It requires all pre ducers such aleoho!l to 


secure special permits and to give bond for the opera- 
plants, and specifically repeals the long 
series of restrictive statutes. 

In 1907, the first year after the passage of the 
original denatured alcohol law, only 1,782,000 gal. were 
produced, against 50,163,000 gal. in 1918. 
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WELSH TIN PLATE DELEGATES 


American Visit Set for September—Workers 
Will Increase Output 

The joint delegation of Welsh manufacturers of tin 
plate and emp-oyees in Welsh mills, who will visit the 
United States to investigate the methods of manufa 
ture under which American exports of tin plate have so 
largely increased, will not reach this country unt 
septembdel It was thought best to avoid the heat ol 
the summer months. 

American competition was the chief topic discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Joint Industrial Council of 


the Welsh sheet and tin plate trade, which awarded 
the tin plate workers a 12% per cent advance for thre¢ 
months. 


| 


The council has been in existence more that 
unions and 
Associa 


main 


20 years; in it are representatives of the 
the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers’ 
* 


ion. In arguing that they found it difficult to 


tain any of their export trade without unusual sa 

fices, the employers pointed out at the recent meeting 
that the American production per mil! was double that 
of Welsh mills, and the cost much less owing to quan 


tity production. The workers in reply said that with 
the same facilities they would same produc 
tion. It was then agreed to send a joint 
of employers and employees to the United States to 


make the 


delegation 


vestigate conditions and improvements. 
A Welsh manufacturer, describing the working of 


the American mills at the meeting of the council, said: 
“The mills are worked in 8-hr. shifts, doubly manned 
so that the rolls are kept full all the time. Each of 


that as one finishes 


his mate takes 


helper, so 
and immediately 


the workers has a 


} nawrt he eter asid 
his part he steps aside 


his place and carries on the work of rolling or fur 
nacing, as the case may be, while the other man takes 
a short spell and is fit to come up to scratch a few 


later, to relieve the helper.” 


The workers in the Welsh mills hope that the dele 
n to the United States will convince the manu 
facturers of the advisability of raising the floors of the 
mills, cooling the fronts of the furnaces, also the floors, 
and strengthening machinery, all of which 
done, it is t before Wales can compete on 
anything like an equal footing with American mills. 
Proof of the inroads of American competition on the 
Welsh industry is given in the figures of tin plate 
production before and since the war. Previous to the 
war the total for the two countries was 1,600,000 tons. 
To-day the United States is producing that amount 
and in 1918 exported 258,538 tons to markets formerly 
We'sh strongholds. 


inutes 


must be 


contended, 


Norway’s Progress in Electrical Iron Smelting 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—An interview with O. H 
Holta, director of the Tinfoss Iron Works at Notodden, 
the only plant in Norway which produces pig iron by 
electrical forwarded to the Depart- 

f Commerce by Trade Commissioner Nels A. 
Bengston at Christiana. Mr. Holta says, regarding the 
work of the plant: 

“The Tinfoss Iron 
1910, but 


engaged in commercial] 


means, has been 


ment o 


Works 
c vuld 
product on unt 
ssful, but 
the necessary raw 


We established 


operated in 
hardly rye considered as 
11913. In 1914 


! ie ¢ 
the outoreak ol 


were firs 
January, 
the industry was quite 
made it 


nil ot on De 
materials, 


succe 
the war 


} ie il 
especial.y the electrodes. 


our own electrode factory, the first in Norway, and 
: esult the latter part of 1916 and the first part 
of 1917 proved be very good seasons. Since then 
the export of our products has been practically for 


bidden, much to our detriment. We 
foreign demand 


had nearly all ow 


Denmark where we supplied 42 


foundries with pig iron, but lost these customers 01 
account of the prohibition of exports and later have 
been able to get back but few of them. Tinfoss iron 


is of a higher quality than is demanded by most of 
the Norwegian foundries, and consequently they use 
largely the cheaper though lower grade English pig 
iron. The electrical reduction of iron ore, undoubtedly, 
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a favorable future in Norway. The present 
that methods will be devised which w 
it possible to use our low-grade ores. The ex 
high prices on coal make the use of electricity 
practical method of reducing our iron ores, | 
lieved, however, that the future of the indus 


pects are 


find its greatest success in the development 
works in connection with the smeiters. It is th 
ion of the Tinfoss Iron Works to erect a ste 
within a year or two whenever the prices of 


n will have become stabilized.” 


Electric Steel in Australia 


The manufacture of electric steel in Austra 
expanded considerably recent:y, according to an 
in /ndustrial Australian. The first plant erect: 
that of Australian Electric Steel, Ltd., at Alexa) 
Sydney, comprising two furnaces of the Electro-M 
type, each having a capacity of two tons. Steel c 


have been turned out in considerable variety f 
cial purposes. Ingots have also been supplied r 
in size from 4 in. square up to 24 by 12 in., and 
° 


used for the forgi: 
ad axles with successful resu'!ts. 

In Victoria an important step was taken la 
by the railroad commissioners toward introducing 
tric furnaces at the Newport shops when three m 
of the staff of the railroad department were s¢ 
America and Canada for the purpose of making 
quiries and securing all the information neces 
enable a furnace to be installed. An ample supply of 
cheap electric current will soon be available for us 
Newport from the department’s own power hou 
high-grade steel castings will be made. 

The Victorian Iron Rolling Co. of Melbourne, 
also installing a plant for the production of high-gra 
steel. In this case the furnace will have a capacity 
six tons. It is expected to produce about 30 tons of 
steel per day. 

In the Newcastle district another company, the ‘ 
monwealth Steel Products about to 
operations. This firm is now erecting a complete plant 
for making electric steel, rolling tires and forgir 
railroad axles, close to the Waratah railroad stati 
Special interest attaches to the tire mill, which is of 
type used extensively both in America and in Eng 
but is the first of its kind in Australia. 


these have already been 
“231 
rali! 


oe is comme 


Italian Imports of Iron and Steel 


Italian imports of iron, steel and other commodities 
were much less in 1918 than in 1917, according to La 
Metallurgia Italiana: 


19 
Pig iron ie Se ene ak wat ee 315 
Iron and steel scrap......c.ee- 226.9 
NC IN, i a wet aiinies sae: dere Grace ae aae 42,8 
Forgings and castings........ 16.7 
2 SS Rr rt 32,077 
De CMO. cg vewwcks” enn ee 420.44 
i errr ee 36,3! 
Iron ore eeseeees 
Manganese ore 21,5 





In 1918 imports of zine were metric 


against 19,383 tons in 1917. 


10,749 


East Indian Iron Deposits Confirmed 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—According to advices ! 
ceived from the Far Eastern Division of the Bu 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the report 
time ago of the large iron ore deposits discovert 
what is known as the lake district of Celebes, Dut 
East Indies, has been officially substantiated by © 
ernment investigations. It is said that the ore is sn 
to the Cuban ore and to that in the Philippin« 
quantity of the deposits is estimated to be 5,000,000 t 
of surface ore and 155,000,000 tons of clay ore, 
of 160,000,000 tons, with prospects of this 


reaching 7,000,000 tons of surface ore and 206,000.00 
tons of clay ore, or a total of 213,000,000 tons. T 
ore can be removed cheaply, since the layers (0 
run more than 45 ft. below the surface of the grou! 
The problem of working these fields is receiving * 


Y 
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idy of the Dutch engineers. Two methods 
be open; one is the smelting of the ore by the 

(the coal of Ombilin and Mamatan being 
| for coking), and the other is by electrical 
The latter methed is preferred, as it is 
ere is sufficient water power in the vicinity 
beds, and the establishment of electrical 
can be done at a moderate cost. An exami- 
the water-power possibilities is now being 


forming French Plants to a Peace Basis 


of the French plants which existed before the 
e resumed their old sty‘e of industry, according 
vestigation by the French Labor Ministry. To 
they have naturally been obliged to modify their 
nt, and this period of modification generally 
tates a temporary reduction in the number of 
mployed. A tew typical cases of transformation 
r 
l-turning—Of the numerous. establishments 
this work was done, some are making iron shut- 
‘ks, vises and portable forges, safes, and wash- 
achines. One shell factory, which also made 
’ parts, is now turning out machines for sta- 
and chocolate manufacturers. 
} dries—Grenade and_ shell foundries have 
their attention to tubes, castings for agricu!tural] 
ery, non-rusting saucepans and cast-iron fire- 


oplane Works.—One firm has resumed the 
of threshing machines. Another (which made 
ngs of aeroplanes) has started manufacturing 
ture. An aeroplane repair shop turns out agricul- 
tractors. Galvanized hollowware is now being pro- 

1 in two factories, of which one made oil tanks 
viators during the war, the other aeroplane parts 

lering lamps and carburetors are coming from a 

’ which made small fittings for avions. 

War Engines.—Sheet iron is now produced in a fac 
formerly devoted to torpedoes; motor head-lamps 
factory formerly devoted to bombs, and small 

a workshop where incendiary bombs were 


establishments are still in course of trans 


British Tungsten and Molybdenum Industry 


ng the war the production of molybdenum and 
ores throughout the world has increased 
sly, while the demand has since the date of the 
greet:y decreased, savs the Lendon Jron and 
l'rades Review. The stocks in this country or on 
will be more than enough to meet the require 
the United Kingdom for at least 18 months 
‘angements by which the British Government 
Empire’s output of these ores are continued, 
end of 1919 there will be in steck in this country 
to meet the requirements of the United King- 
home and export trade for no less than two years, 
these stocks will have to be realized at a price 
er than the world’s price, which wi!] presuma- 
much lower than that now paid by the gover 
ere will be for two years no market in this 
for Empire ores and the effect will almost cer- 
that many mines within the Empire will have 
down, and the result to the future of the in- 
might be disastrous. 
circumstances the only satisfactory solution 
the British Government and the producers 
to be an agreement by which the Empire out- 
shipments to this country will be drastical'y 
for the present, thus allowing stocks to be 
and the world’s market to settle down so that 
istry may resume normal working as soon as 
Consequently the Minister of Munitions has 
ted the existing purchase arrangements and 
accept delivery of any tungsten ore or molybde- 
led from British oversea ports on ocean steam- 


J — r April 30. In addition, the Minister of Muni- 
he 7 pes producers in their own interests wil! take 
ite steps to reduce the production of these ores. 
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REDUCE STEEL AND COAL 


Plan Proposed in Congress for Getting Down the 
Cost of Living 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—Governmental action fore- 
ng reductions first in the price of coal and second 
in the price of iron and steel was urged by Represen- 
tative George Huddleston of Birmingham, Ala., before 
the House Rules Committee. The matter under con- 


} 
+ 


sideration was the resolution introduced by Mr. Hud- 


dleston for an investigation of alleged profiteering 
of coal producers. In his discussion of the general 
problem of the high cost of living Mr. Huddleston got 
away from the exact subject of his reso.ution and fre- 
quently touched on steel and iron prices. Members 
of the committee sought to pin him down to the precise 
manner in which he would force reductions in prices, 
but beyond broad statements that he would fix prices 
on basic commodities, they failed to get much enlight- 
enment as to the practical application of his theories 
in the light of the fate of the Redfield price stabiliza- 
tion Industrial Board and the opinion of the Attorney 
General as to the legality of the whole proceeding. 

“The trouble today is that the industries of the 
United States are deadlocked against themselves on 
account of the extortionate prices,” said Mr. Huddle- 
ston. “That is the cause for existing general business 
depression and idleness. It is because of the extor- 
tionate prices being demanded for raw materials. Of 
course, by that I mean such fundamental commodi- 
ties as coal and iron, cotton, wheat, oil, steel, lumber, 
etc., that other things are made out of. The people 
who produce them have made large war profits. They 
have made a pocket full of money during the war and 
they are not willing to go back to pre-war profits. They 
ure still holding the price up, and the result is that 
we are not doing business in this country 

“You must br’ng down the cost of the materials of 


living. You shou!d bring down the cost of steel. Do 
you expect a man who is making nails out of steel 
at the present prices to sell his nails at the 1914 price? 
He cannot do it. No more can a workingman paying 


present prices for the necessaries of life reduce the 

», you must strike first at 
the great basic commedities and in that way control 
prices.” Asked how he would start to make reductions, 
Mr. Hudd!eston said: 


“T would suggest 


price ol 


+ 


his labor. Therefore 


that it should begin first 
‘oal, and second with iron. Those are the two great 

ymmodities produced in my district; they are what 
my people live on yet that fact does not blind my 
eyes to the general pubic welfare.’ 


“How would you suggest that the reduction in 


prices be brought about?” asked Mr. Camp?ell 
“By a thoroughgoing system of pr fixing which 
would not only include the raw materials, but all the 


common necessaries of life,” replied Mr. Huddleston. 
“We have got to do that or something may happen 


to this country that is not very pleasant.” 


Siberian Farmers Would Buy Here 


Approximately 1.127.000 Siberian farmers, all 


bers of the United Credit Unions of the 


mem- 
“Synoreds:yooz” 
with a backing of 614 500,000 rubles, are in the market 
for American machinery and tools, according to an- 
nouncement by the American-Russian Chamer of Com- 
merce. G. N. Berseneff, the president of the unions, 
has come to this country to obtain tillage and harvest 
devices, saw mills, grain mills, tannery ‘machinery and 
equipment for blacksmith and repair shops. 

Mr. Berseneff, in explaining the object of his visit, 
said that he represents 1350 local Siberian Credit 
Unions, whose membership is limited to peasants and 
the male heads of households and whose function is to 
furnish loans to farmers. The work was established 
prior to the war, he said, with the support of the Rus- 
sian Government, ard was eminently successful. Its 
assets to-day, he said, consist of merchandise, real es- 
tate, factcries. loans to members and cash on hand. 
Besides assistine the neasants in develoving the soil, 
the unions also facilitate marketing of farm products. 
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Automatic Lathe for Rapid Production 


lathe designed by L. G. Danields, 
the rapid production of duplicate 


An automatic 
Rockford, Ill., for 


parts in large quantities is being manufactured by the 


The machine is 
thus 
The 
work centered or mounted on an arbor is placed between 
the centers, the speed clutch is thrown feed 
worm lifted into position. Both feeds are thus started 
and continue until the side carriage automatically trips 
the feed at a predetermined position and then all tools 
return to position. The operator would 
then throw out friction clutch and take out 
the finished piece 
and put in another 
When the op- 
eration 


Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford. 
built throughout on 22-in. heavy duty lathe lines 
to absorb vibration and withstand severe service. 


in and the 


their starting 


the speed 


one. 


is the same, 


work is held in a 
chuck instead of 
between centers. 
The manufacturer 


states inat an op- 
erator can run two 
or more machines. 

Both the 
and right angle 
carriage are ar- 
ranged to carry 
multiple tools; the 
side carriage for 
turning different 
diameters and the 
right angle car- 
riage for facing 
and recessing. It 
is possible to use 


side 


. : in 
four or more tools Rapid Production of Duplicate Parts 
in each carriage matic Lathe It is possible to use 

4) right angle carriage The swine ove 
with all of them over cross carriage. 16% in.: distance 


operating at the 
same time. There 
are no mechanical changes provided, the machine being 
of the one speed and feed type. Change gears can be 
used to vary the feed but in this case the overhead 
pu:ley would have to be changed. As the machine is 
set up to efficient speed and feed, it is 
pointed is unnecessary to change them 
unless there is a change in the character of 
the work. 

Drive is to a friction pulley, then through a pair of 
helical gears to the spindle. The side carriage is sup 
ported on a steel bar instead of on ways, has bearing 
directly in the head and tailstock, and is permanently 
clamped to the bar. When the feeds are tripped, the 
carriage is automatically brought back from the work 
so that, as it will not scratch the 
work. A hardened steel way can be applied to give the 
work a taper, a convex or concave form. 

The right angle carriage is mounted on a bar, which 
is supported in a bearing cast integral with the head 
and tailstock and in alignment with the spindle. A seg- 
ment cam on this bar is actuated by a roller from the 
side carriage bar. 
and is cast in 
fitted with 
compensation 
eter with 


tailstock. 


vive tne most 
out that it 


radical 


returns, the tools 


piece. The bearing on the bed is 
providing for adjustment and 

The bars are 3% in. in diam- 
both head and 


one 
taper gib, 
for wear. 


long close fitting bearings in 


Instantaneous Water Heater for Power Plants 


A heater embodying the distinctive features of the 
Goubert heater, but redesigned with a view to securing 
higher heat efficiency and compactness is announced by 
the Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West New York 
The heater is similar to the Goubert in regard to 
materials used. The shell is of cast iron, tube plates 
of rolled steel, and of %-in. outside diameter 
No. 16 B.W.G. seamless drawn-brass tubing expanded 
into a fixed tube plate at one end and into the floating 
head at the other end. The tubes are arranged in 
ze &6ors 


Street, 


tubes 


passes. 
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Was the 
tour or 


side carriage, 12 in 


The tailstock is of the four-bolt type 
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New Lamp for Photomicrograph, 


A new lamp outfit for photomicrographic wo) 
cently described by Alexander Silverman, of th. 


versity of Pittsburgh, has a 4-in. tube of color! or 
blue glass, partly silvered, which is bent to a ci) f 
11% in, external diameter. The single tungsten fi! 


of the lamp can be run, for visual work, at 0.7 a 

and 9 volts for about 900 hr.; or at 0.9 ampere and 1 
volts for 150 hr. for microscopic work; or at 1 
amperes and 18 volts for 8% hr. The last conditions 
are suitable for photographic work with exposures of 
15 sec. on an average. The light is reflected conical], 
from the circular source to the portion of the object 
under examination. The lampholder is ring-shaped; 
three iris-like fing 
ers extend inward 
from the ring t 
clamp the holder t 
the objective; th 
lamp may also 

attached to th 
tube of the micr 
scope and the ob- 
jective raised or 
lowered inside the 
tube; the lamp is 
thus maintained at 
a constant distance 
from the 
and, as the lamp 
surrounds the ob- 
jective, reflected 
rays only pass into 
the microscope tube 
and the eye is not 
strained. The il- 
lumination is said 
to give remarkable 
microscopic detail. 


OD) ect 


Designing This Auto- 
both the side and 


Aim in 
more tools in 


the side carriage bar is 14 in.; swing . . nd 
between centers, 18 in.; travel of A special rheostat 


is provided for the 
current regulation, 
and the lamp may be connected with circuits of 110 
volts or of 220 volts. The devices are patented. 


American Society of Mechanical Inspectors 


Inspectors, 


shy 
LO 


The American Society of Mechanical 
35 West Thirty-ninth Street, organized recently 
promote the science and general efficiency of mechani- 
eal inspection, along educational, technical and prac- 
tical lines,” now has a membership of more than 125 
The 70 members who formed the nucleus were mostly 
in the East, but recently the membership applications 
have been almost entirely from the middle west. ; 

The society has elected as patron members Arthur 
Knapp, Arthur Knapp Engineering Corporation; C. E. 
Johansson, C. E. Johansson, Inc., and A. F. Shore, 
Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., Inc. Mr. Johansson 
will be the first lecturer of the season on Sept. lo, 
when the society removes its headquarters to the United 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-nint 
Street, and institutes a course of weekly lectures on 
mechanical inspection. 

A Detroit chapter of the society is being considered 
and it is now co-operating with the College of the City 
of New York in establishing an extension course 0 
preliminary training for mechanical inspection, ope! 
to machinists and machinists’ apprentices. 

Speaking of the convention and exposition to 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, Feb. 2 to 6 next 
year, H. F. Winters, secretary, said that twelve firms 
have made reservations of space for booths. Among 
the members who are contributors of articles to ™e 
official organ, “The Inspector,” and who will lecture 
before the society, are: E. J. Bryant, Edgar A. Mor- 
gan, H. M. Spitzenberg. 


} 
ye 


The South Halsted Street Iron Works, Chicago 
changed its name to the Vanderkloot Steel py 
tne 


effective July 15. The officers and personnel 0 


company remain unchanged. 
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Gasoline Industrial Tractor 


soline operated tractor with a carrying capacity 
ons for use in foundries, factories, etc., has been 
yn the market by the Clark Tructractor Co., 
The machine is built low to the ground with 
turning radius and has a drawbar pull, it is 
fficient to move loaded freight cars without 
any cf its parts, or to tran:port heavy trail 
one part of the plant to another at a speed 

from %4-mile to 15 miles per hr. 
pointed out for the machine include carrying 
foundry sand, red hot forgings or castings, 
or unfinished parts from one machine to an- 
other or between plants. It is stated that the machine 
wi perate on rough roads as well as on factory floors 


« 





| and through snow, mud, foundry sand or on oil-sodden 
A 4 Wy) . ° . . 

floor [The tractor is supplied with either platform, 
cargo or dump body. 


Turner Construction Co.’s War Activities 


a In a handsomely printed book of 138 pages, 9 x 12 
y I h bears the title “A Record of War Activities,” 
yI the Turner Construction Co., 244 Madison Avenue, 
I York, illustrates and briefly describes the many 
‘ars var projects it handled for the United States 
ent and Which represents a big contribution 
xt war program of the nation. The volume is 
ly illustrated, some of the pictures being i 

Opposite the preface is a portrait of Henry C 
ne AU The company specializes in concrete con 








the buildings and works constructed by the 
were the following: United States Army 
ise, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Coast Artillery barracks 

Harbor; four buildings for the Department 
ks, ; erce, Washington, D. C.; twelve structures for 
rT: ted States Navy, including: chemical labora 
w York Navy Yard; City Park Barracks, New 
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York Navy Yard; emergency hospitals, Washington, 
D. C.; fleet supply base, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fort Lafay 
ette, New York Harbor; -Inspection Department, Bureau 
of Yards and Docks; Medical supply storehouse, New 
York Navy Yard; Ninety-seventh Street pier, New 
York City; Navy Department office building, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Portsmouth prison barracks, Kittery Point, 
; 

VN. Y.; supply storehouse, New York Navy Yard 

' f 


Chapters are devoted to labor stimulation, a brief 


‘ + : ’ ? 
Mle.; provisions and clothing depot, No. 1, Brooklyn, 


history of the Turner Construction Co., and to the 
War Department Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Floor plans of many of these buildings are included 
with their description, also some account of the expe- 
diency with which they were erected. A perusal of the 
book leads to the conclusion that the Turner Construc 


This 11%-Ton Tractor Is 


juilt with a Low Center of 


Gravity ind Short Turning 
Radius It is rated as capa 
ble of moving loaded freight 
car or o insp { ge neay 
! ta 8] a [ ‘ 
te l s per rl 
Pp ‘ of imp | 
tion Co. may well be proud of its achievements both 
daring the war and prior thereto. In the year 1918, 


1 


the volume of work actually completed by the com- 
pany totaled $35,226,000, of which 85 per cent was for 
the Government direct, and 6.5 per cent was for addi- 
tions to plants to execute war contracts. The profit on 
the work done for the Government in 1918 averaged 
2.9 per cent, this being a gross profit. The usual 10 
per cent commission was not charged. At the end of 
the book a tribute is paid to the loyal service rendered 


by the employees. 


Imports of tungsten ores into the United States in 
May were 285 gross tons valued at $255,299. Of this 
total 151 tons came from Hong Kong, 53 tons from 
China, 50 from the Straits Settlements and the rest 
from Peru, Mexico and Chile. Exports of ferrotungsten 
and tungsten metal were 49 tons in May, all to Brazil. 


The name of the United States Tool Co. has been 
changed to the Structural Tool Co. Under its new 
corporate name the company will ccntinue to manufac- 
ture small tools for steel fabricators. 
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Self-Opening Die-heads 


Self-opening screw cutting die-heads have been 
placed on the market by the Victor Tool Co., Ine., 
Waynesboro, Pa. Individual plungers having a 14% 
deg. angle support the chasers which have a corre- 
sponding angle and are held by a slot which fits into 
a tongue milled in the plunger. All plungers are held 
in a scroll ring or collar, thus to give positive and 
simultaneous action in opening or in closing the head. 
It is emphasized that this construction also permits 
of giving bearing to the back of the chasers their entire 


rhe die-heads are automatically opened as soon as 
the travel of the turret is stopped and any length of 
thread can be cut by 
setting the turret 
slide to stop at the 
proper point. The 
head can also be 
opened at any point 
by retarding the 
travel of the turret 
slide by the handle 
or by disengaging 
pin in the latch at- 
tachment on the 
head. The shank can 
be made hollow in 
order to cut any 
length desired. 

All heads are ad- 
justable, having a 
variation of about 





The S$ w Cutt Die He I 
1/32 in. either over Open Automatica W ‘ 
or unders‘ze, making fravel o TN is Stoy 
possible to cut a 
tight or loose thread as desired. Adjustment is 


by two knurled thumb screws at the back of 
the head, one screw being used for adjusting while 
the other acts as a lock screw. The head is graduated 
or determining the proper adjustment, and is equipped 
with a roughing and finishing attachment, operated 
vy a small lever at the base of the head, which sets the 
ies back about 0.01 in. for the roughing cut, and 
then returning the handle to the opposite side sets the 
dies for the finished diameter to which the head has 


been adjusted. This is pointed out as making it pos 
sible to cut coarse threads or tough stock and get clean 


threads. Right or left-hand threads, standard or spe 


| pitches and any form thread can be cut. Standard 
heads will cut to within % in. of the shoulder and 
where the shoulder is too large to fit into the opening 
of the head, chasers can be extended through the cap. 
permitting closer Chasers are replaced by 


removing the cap the chasers out of the 





plungers and slipping others in place. The head is 
piulle ‘ pple \ place, 

entirely inclosed ent chips, dirt or an} 
foreign matter fr All parts . ead 
ar interchang able heads are mad ns es 
fron 4 to 6 in. 


A Correct Basis for Manufacturing Costs 


To prevent cost factors from being charged to the 
wrong account, it is first necessary to establish a system 
in which account numbers apply to single or specific 
items, according to H. M. Fitz, industrial engineer with 
F. C. Bloomfield, 979 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. This 
fundamental principle is illustrated from his observa- 
tions, as follows: 


Employees Charging Their Own Time 


In a manufacturing plant working on the day-work 
plan delays make no difference in the operator’s check, 
but they do make a difference in costs and production. 
This lost time has been found charged to trucking, 
cleaning, or almost anything in a general way, except 
the real cause. In one plant in one month over 1000 hr. 
were charged by machine operators to trucking. As 
the average machine and man-hours time lost figured 
$1.41 per hr. in this one instance, it shows a saving 
of $1410 per month. 

In another shop everybody seemed proud of the fact 
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that they had a very thorough inspection syst 
when the spoilage reports were produced for th: 
they totaled an actual machine spoilage loss of 
figured less than 0.50 per cent. The machin: 
was charged to hard and defective castings and 
ing in new employees. This account numb: 
“worked to death,” the expense averaged $197. 
day for a current month, of which it was later 
lished that $118.05 out of $197.65 was a direct 
to carelessness on the part of machine operato: 
get the foremen and men to acknowledge the »: 
sibility and get away from the idea that spoilag 
necessity was difficult; but when there was st: 
reward system for quality, as well as quantit, 
the company would not pay for defective workma 
spoilage was practically eliminated, and the 
reached a good basis for costs. 


Wisconsin’s Compensation Law and Christian 
Science 


Treatment by Christian Science of persons acciden 
tally injured in industry in Wisconsin is permitted 
under certain restrictions by an amendment to the Wis- 
consin workmen’s compensation law which became effec 
tive July 15. The section requiring employers to pro 
vide medical, surgical and hospital treatment is 
amended thus: “or at the opticn of the employee, if 
the employer has not filed notice as hereinafter pro 
vided, Christian Science treatment in lieu of medical 
treatment, medicines and medical supplies. . . No com 
pensation shall be payable for the death or disability 
of an employee, if his death be caused by or in so far 
as his disability may be aggravated, caused or con- 
tinued by an unreasonable refusal or neglect to submit 
to or follow any competent and reasona>)le surgical 
treatment. Any employer may elect not to be suoject 
to the provision for Christian Science treatment pro 
vided for in this sub-section by filing written notice of 
such election with the Industrial Commiss.on.” 


Combination Lathe Tool Holder 


A lathe tool holder designed to hold four bits thus 
to save time on work having two to for operations, 
has been placed on the market by the Windau Tool 


—— 


| 
| 
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Four Different Cutting Tools or Bits May Be Used o! 
Revolvable Holder for Use on a Lathe 


Co., 1565 East Seventeenth Street, Cleveland. The bits 


are locked, unlocked and indexed with a wrench. It 
is pointed out that after being once set up, no tims 
Screw 


is required for resetting and adjusting the tool. Sct 
adjustments to % in. provide for wear on the cutting 
point of the tools. 

The shank is made from a drop forging and the 
turret from cold-rolled steel, both pack hardened 10 
bone and oil. The shank is 1% by % in. and admits 
%-in, square bits. Four blank high-speed bits and 
wrench are supplied with the tool. 











Results of “Democracy in Industry” 


Many Manufacturers Trying Employee Repre- 


sentation Plans, Including Works Committee, 


Industrial Council and House and Senate 


IE IRON AGE of July 24 were given the results of a study by B. C. Forbes, the well-known 
r on business and financial subjects, of the plans of employee representation introduced by a 
of manufacturing companies in different parts of th inti Mr. Forbes’s in\ gations had 
fly with the house and senate plan and his cenclusions, as those who read the artic-e will recall, 
ly favorable to the plan. 
ther testimeny on th2 same subject is presented bel ! rtl prepared ra press on 
f the National Association of Corporation Schools, F. C. Henderschott, managing director. The 
tion has a membership of 133 corporations, chiefly manufacturers on a large scale, maintaining 
training courses for employees. Its headquarters ar it Fifteenth Street and Irving Place 
York. 
what extent the readjustment of working condi- considerably higher than the selling price of their com- 


he industries cf the United States is giving 
Kers a voice in management at the moment is 
to determine. The effort to democratize the 
ries is making steady progress, but so far re- 


re not conclusive. 


rhree Schemes of Employee Representation 
Nat‘onal Association of Corporation Schools is 
ng the problem of a more equitable distri>dution 
reated wealth, through industrial pursuits, and 
attempting to eliminate present wastes, due to 
yuts, strikes and other forms of industrial strife, 
igh scientific employment, training of the indus- 
workers and other personnel problems. A recent 
juiry by the association among several hundred in- 
lustrial corporations reveals that there are three plans 
t are being used, all designed to give emplsyees 
voice in management, especially as relates to 
ng conditions, hours and wages. The results of 
quiry indicate that a considerable majority of 
rger industrial institutions have either inaugu- 
ome cne of the three plans or are studying the 
' rious plans and gathering data on results so far 
1, with a view to determining which of the 
they will inaugurate. The plans are known as 
Works Committee plan, the Indugtrial Council plan 
the House and Senate plan. The purposes of the 
plans are practically the same, but the methed of 
1. differs. So far as known, none of these plans 
! es direct representation on the part of the work- 
n the board of directors. 
However, it is anticipated, if it is found as a result 
eriments that employees assume the re:ponsibility 
og cally they must assume if they are to have a 


nuing voice in management, that ultimately em- 
| will ke permitted to name a minority repre- 
tation upon the board. Such action probably will 


] 


| ’ only in industrial institutions wnere a consider- 

‘le number of employees are stockholders, and the 

| ntation which they secure upon the board of 

rs will be dependent upon the amount of shares 

k represented by the employees who have a right 
for such representation. 


ad 
Many Demands a First Result 

one of the largest industrial institutions, where 
justrial Council plan has been made effective, 
ts Ur nediate result was a request on the part of the 
It n ees’ representatives in the industrial council for 
ne ease in wages and shorter working hours. This 
W ' lowed by an avalanche of requests from indi- 
ng ‘idua. employees for increases in wages. When it was 
po out to the representatives of the employees by 
he : n-ers of the industrial council representing the 
in ae ders and management that such action would 
its nee ily involve an increase in the cost of the prod- 
| a uct he company, and that this increase would bring 


ing price of the company’s product to figure 
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petitors, the request for shorter hours and nereased 


wages was withdrawn temporarily at least In other 
words, the immediate results of giving a voice to em- 
ployees through delegated representatives were wholly 
selfish and t based upon inve stigation as to condi- 
tions, and were made without any assumption of re- 


sponsibility whats-cever. 

~ In at least three large industrial institutions where 
some one of the three plans has been introduced, strikes 
have followed within a period of one month. In other 
companies the plans have worked well, although the 
period of trial is of too short duration to admit of any 
conclusions as to what will be the final results and 
as to what definite attitude the representatives of 
employees may ultimately take. 


Will Employees Take Responsibility 


The assumption may be safely made, however, that 
employees of industrial corporations will continue to de- 
mand a vo'ce in thoze pro»lems cf management which 
affect wages, working conditions and hours of labor. 
Whether or not the representatives of the workers in 
industrial councils will assume a fair portion of re- 
sponsibility remains to be determined. So long as 
shorter hours and higher wages can be secured through 
strikes, it is probable that the new co-operative plans 
will make slow progress, but when the time arrives, 
as it inevitably must arrive, that strikes are no longer 
successful, and when the public will demand to be heard 
in the settlement of wage disputes, it is believed that 
more constructive progress can be made in the work- 
ing out of co-operative management, and that the 
workers will then assume a more definite responsibility 
for production. 

It is obvious that responsibility must be assumed 
by the workers if the industries of the United States 
are to be placed upon a more democratic or co-operative 
basis. Efforts to intrcduce better training systems and 
more scientific employment methods are meeting with 
no opposition and are progressing steadily. Also, 
efforts to encourage thrift (to include home owning), 
group insurance and sick and death benefit features 
are meeting with encouragement. 


More Stock Ownership Plans 


The survey also disclosed that plans to insure stock 
ownership by employees in the company by which they 
are employed are rapidly becoming installed, the num- 
ber of companies now introducing this feature being 
far in excess of the number that were working on 
similar plans prior to the reconstruction period. Stock 
ownership plans almost invariably include provision for 
service annuities or retirement pensions. 

The belief expressed by Judge Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation, that efforts to 
unionize the employees of the various subsidiary com- 
panies of that corporation would not succeed because 
the men realize they are better off under “open shop” 
conditions than they would be under the control of 
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unions is shared by many other industrial executives. would be possible under the unions’ contro] a) 


In fact the present effort is not only to secure em- rection. 

ployee or co-operative effort in management, with pro- The crux of the situation seems to be accepta f 

portionate responsibility, but also to provide conditions responsibility by the representatives of the work *s 

whereby the workers of the larger industrial institu greater output commensurate with shorter hoy } 
ns will receive a greater degree of advantage than higher wages. 


Emigration of Aliens Exaggerated 


Official Figures Collected at Washing- 
ton and New Do Not Bear Out 
Claims of an Unusual Exodus of Labor 


Y ork 


Department 
con- 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—Although the 
of Labor has in considerable publicity 
cerning the important part which the flood of emigra- 
ion has played in increasing American wage rates, 
figures which have just been compiled by the Bureau 
of Immigration of the same department reveal a total 

i for the eight months which have 
elapsed since the armistice of 15,117. The excess of 
alien emigration over alien arrivals is 2602, the alien 
months being 173,183 against 


indulged 


c 
excess of emigration 


arrivals in those eight 
175,785 departures. 

So far there has been no official comment from the 
Bureau of Immigration on the significance of these 
figures, but f the officials have taken pains to 
how little rea] influence such a comparatively 
figures can 
States. 


some oO 
point out 
immigration have on 
United 

For the entir year the departures exceed 
the arrivals by approximately 100,000,—435,160 against 


small deficit in the 
the labor situation in the 


fiscal 


441, but th lifference is more than represented 
the difference in the arrival and departure of Ameri- 
n tizens. The arrivals of the latter totaled only 
96,420 in the twelve months against 218,929 depart- 
The alien arrivals really exceeded the departures 
tn pe 1 
The chief interest of observers centers in the figures 
since the signing of the armistice. These follow by 
] } j i \ 
4 I) I ] 
f : q wt 
3 Sa a> 
\ 849 69 6.98 7.97 
, t NS] ) S_& 
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Cy 57 17,074 
l 16.420 2 ) ) 18.929 
{ ~ } 
Grand tot 333,441 135,160 


earry all 
considerable of the prospec 
even there the Immigration 
seem to feel that increase in sail- 
ms would have no great effect on the 


sufficient 
held 


ive emigration, but 


Lack of 


applicants has 


steamship space to 


bacl 
ACK 
Pay > « , « , + + 

Bureau authorities 
ing accommodati 
Situation. 


labor 


Investigation at New York 


There is no unusual exodus as yet of common labor 
from the country, judging from statements and statis- 
from the commissioner of immigration, 
bureau of passports and various consular offices at the 
port of New York. 

During the first six months of 1919 the departures 
; from the United States numbered 97,713, a little over 

1000 more than during the same time the previous 


tics recelved 


year. According to the figures of the immigration 
authorities, there has been a steady decline the 
arrivals during the past five years, and at the present 
time the number of immigrants is extremely small. 
Ships coming from European ports have been carrying 
their capacity of troops, and the number of passenger 
carrying ships has been small. The following figures 
from the bureau of immigration show the arrivals and 
departures at New York for the past twelve years 


Year Arrivals Depart 
1907. Bice 1,285,349 569,88 
1908 782.870 714.8 
1909 751,786 284,58 
1910 1,041,570 380,418 
1911 1,030,300 518.21 
1912 1,017,155 615,29 
1913. 1,427,227 611,9 
1914 > 1,403,081 633,8/ 
191 434,244 384,174 
1916 366,748 240,80 
1917 362,877 146,379 
1918 y 211,853 193,26 


It is the opinion of officials in the department of 
mmigration at Ellis Island, the immigration headquar- 
ters at New York, that owing to the difficulty and in 
some cases the impossibility of getting home to friends 
and relatives for the past five years, a great many are 
hurrying back to visit but will return when they see 
the living conditions produced by the war. On July 25 
Secretary of State Lansing announced that the passport 
restrictions that have prevailed since the beginning of 
the war are raised, and passports will be issued to 
everyone able to show a legitimate and 
object. On and after Nov. 1 passports will be issued 
to tourists. 8 


reasonable 


While the office of the new Polish consul on West 
Fortieth Street, New York, is crowded every day, the 
number of those presenting passports for visé who 
depart is small, according to statements of Polish 
authorities. Although many Poles have expressed an 
intention of leaving for the new Poland, and have 
obtained passports, the consul and Polish societies are 
exerting influence to keep these men in the United 
The unsettled condition of Poland and the 
dangers of epidemics and food shortage have proved 4 
deterrent to many, but a change in Polish affairs may 
rather large exodus. In accordance with the 
plan to discourage temporarily the Polish from return- 
ing, on July 21 the Polish consul announced that !mml- 
gration facilities to Poland were so bad that it would 
be inadvisable to attempt the trip for two or three 
months, and that his office would announce the proper 
time to go. 


States. 


see a 


From Jan. 1 to July 1, six months, the Greek consu!- 
general in New York viséd passports for 8466 Greeks, 
and from July 1 to 25, the passports of 934 Greeks were 


viséd. 


The Italian consul-general estimates the number 0 
passports viséd for returning Italians during the frst 


present the 
2000 a 
t half 
there 
for 
He 
has 


Even though 


six months of this year at 35,000. At 
number of passports approved amount to about 
week, a much higher average than during the firs 
of the year. According to the Italian consu! 


would probably be many times this number leaving 
Italy if it were not so difficult to book passage 

considers the present exodus quite natural as travel 
been almost impossible during the war. 
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irture of Italians alone reached the 100,000 
s year, which it very likely will, there would 
ison for surprise, as the Italian population of 
1 States is put at more than 3,000,000. 


No Labor Surplus in Mahoning Valley 


irplus of labor that developed in the Mahoning 
Ohio district, soon after the armistice was 
as entirely disappeared, and in its place has 
iortage of labor that is being felt by the blast 
steel mills, and in fact all manufacturing 
the Mahoning Valley. A recent survey of 
supply at industrial plants in that district 

1 shortage of from 4 to 42 men in every manu- 
plant, depending upon its size. The shortage 
non labor is due to the fact that hundreds of 
rs, who during the activity in the steel trade 
the war were able to command very high wages, 
imulated some money and are leaving for their 

n Europe. Many are likely to remain there. 
nent bureaus maintained by the leading steel 
es report that a shortage in labor already 
ind this promises to become more acute in time, 
\ led scarcity in common labor is reported among 
ls in the Youngstown district, and is also being 
to some extent among the blast furnaces. Some 
furnaces fear a decided shortage in supply of 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


New England Trend Toward 50-Hour Week— 
Exaggerated Strike Claims 


The trend toward a 50-hr. week is very evident in 
New England. The newly operating 48-hr. week for 
and boys under 18 years is universal in works 
these classes of help predominate and is found 
an awkward number to apportion through the 
unless the schedule consists of six complete 8-hr. 
With the attempt to secure a Saturday half 
the week resolves into five 9-hr. days and the 
te remnant of 3 hr., which is too short to 

‘f efficient operation. The 50-hr. week divides 
gh into five 9-hr. and one 5-hr. day. Such 

as the Rockwood Sprinkler Co. and the Cromp- 
Knowles Loom Works, both of Worcester, Mass., 
rone to this schedule, and appear to be typical 
s to come, according to some of the owners of 
vhich are still operating 54 hr. Most of the 
tool establishments still adhere to the longer 


decision of the Massachusetts State Board 
ation and Arbitration in the case of the Wor- 
Gas Light Co. and its employees as to hours 
es is the interesting clause, which is deemed 
enormous importance as establishing a prece- 
‘onnection with labor disputes in public utilities, 
There shall be no strike or lockout. In case any 
arises that cannot be adjusted between the 
y and its employees it must be referred to the 
' Conciliation and Arbitration.” The award 
18-hr. week, which is a reduction from 54 hr., 
me for holidays, time and a half for all other 
and a very material advance in wages. The 
‘e of the award pledges the employees not to 
he recent strike which deprived the city of its 
y recently. 


ation in the strike of the employees of the 
& Knight Mfg. Co., leather belting, Worcester, 
olves the shutting down of the works, con- 
thout change. The plant is expected to resume 
soon, however, a large number of the 1500 
who struck now desiring to return to their 
ggestive of the results of a strike is the fact 
vages of these 1500 men and women total up- 
540,000 a week. 


Favorable Report from Milwaukee 


ful survey of the labor condition in Milwaukee 
ties reveals the fact that less than 0.5 per 
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common labor in the fall and winter months, and are 
getting ready to blow in, and accumulate iron in their 
yards to meet an expected demand at the time when 
possibly they will not be able to operate, due to short- 
age of labor or other causes. 

The great scarcity of homes for employees of manu- 
facturing plants all over the country is becoming more 
strongly apparent every day, and manufacturing con- 
cerns that for various reasons did not want to take up 
the project of building homes for their employees, or 
else finance them so that they could build their own 
homes, are being actually forced into doing one of these 
two things. Various plans are being worked out to 
enable workmen to build and own their homes, and one 
of the most popular plans is to loan money to employees 
at a low rate of interest, 4 or 5 per cent in some 
instances, and make a loan on the property up to 85 
or 90 per cent of its value, the loan to be repaid in 
small installments each month. The Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pa., some time ago bought about 
120 acres of ground near its plant, upon which it is 
erecting modern homes of stucco and brick construc- 
tion, which it is selling to its employees on liberal 
terms. Twelve of these houses have been finished and 
are occupied, and 33 more are under construction, and 
will be ready to be occupied as homes by its employees 
about November next. 


‘ent of employed persons are on strike. It is stated 


that unrest is not more apparent at this time than in 
former years. Otto H. Falk, president Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., said in a published interview reviewing the 
general situation: “It is my opinion that there are 
fewer men out of work than usual. I would not care 
to say off hand how the number of strikers this year 
compares with those of other years, but it is certain 
that the general situation is good.” 

The St. Louis iron and steel industry is feeling the 
exodus of foreign labor that is setting in so strongly 
now. It is estimated that about 400 aliens are leaving 
St. Louis and the outlying district each week, and the 
majority of them have been employed in coal mines 

| and jron mills. Local passenger agents for 
steamship lines report that the increasing number of 
inquiries about passage indicates that many more will 
leave as soon as transportation is available. 


or stee 


Molders and core makers to the number of 225, 


employed in six foundries in Canton, Ohio, have struck 
to enforce demands for an 8-hr. day and $6 minimum 
pay. They have been getting $6 for a 9-hr. day. 

The Remy electric division of the General Motors 
Corporation, Anderson, Ind., has reduced the working 
time from a 9-hr. to an 8-hr. day, with no change in 
wages. One shift is on from 6.45 a.m. to 2.45 p.m., 
and another from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m., the women stopping 
at 10 p.m. 

To enforce a blanket demand for an increase of 10c. 
an hr., about 400 men employed by the Power & Mining 
Machinery Co., Cudahy, Wis., struck on July 22. More 
than half of the entire force remained at work. The 
company, which is a part of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, offered to increase wages to 
meet the level of the standard scale in effect in metal- 
working industries in Milwaukee, but this offer was 
rejected. According to a statement by John D. Bird, 
general manager, it is impossible to meet the demand 
of the strikers, which would call for an increase of 20 
per cent in the payroll of the plant. 

Eighty-two machinists employed by the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., at West Allis, Milwaukee 
county, are on strike. 

Metal polishers at the A. J. Lindemann-Hoverson 
Co.. Milwaukee, manufacturer of stoves and ranges, 
have been on strike for several weeks. 

About eight of the fourteen foundries at Worcester, 
Mass., are now running at reduced capacities, due to 
the strike of molders, which has now been operative 
during the past ten weeks. The other plants, the 
majority the largest in the city, are still closed. Among 
the plants now operating with independent employees 
are the Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron Co., the 
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Coppus Engineering & Equipment Co., the Whitcomb 
Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., the Holyo e Machine Co., 
and others. The plants of the Standard Foundry Co. 
and t L. W. Pond Machine Co. are shut down in this 
depart t entirely T W of the Crompton & 
K Worl W ster Malleable Iror 
( fi \ S 

I » i y t Bris ( s nov 
! t, givil mployn 
l U Ef \ l W Wag Ss f 
V \ npany, } l rag 
= l rin S Lik ¢ ope i ) 

S 1 k basis 

A i \ M ( Das Mar Wo W 
\ I Rivers, Wis., and Ne 
N. J ributed J 26 the final installment of 
b é S employees during 1918 which 
s equ ) app! Y y 12% per cen \ bonus of 

I Was pa Ja 10 and equal amount on 
July 10. The third installment represents the accumu 
latio f f fi ires V mployer s; who left the ervic 
of the company after Jan. 1. The total disbursement 
a ] Ss » $150.000 

It moldex lloyed in Young vn, Ohio, dis 
trict foundr’es have been granted a wage increase of 
30 cents a day « t minimum rat Under the new 
agreement, effective one year from July 1, 1919, molders 
will receive $6.40 for 8 hr., the old rate being $6.10. 


W. J. Wallis, president Youngstown Foundry & Machine 
| 


Co., represented employers at conference with the men. 


The strike of 400 machinists in Woburn, Mass., and 
vic nity, whch had been effective for a month, was 
closed when a compromise was effected ‘ast week, grant- 

{ 


ing them a 48-hr. week with the same pay as for a 


50-hr. week plus an increase of 15 per cent. which is 
in reality an 18 per cent increase. The original de 
mands called for a 44-hr. week and a 20 per cent 
increase in pay. The new agreement applies to the 


Woburn Machine Co., Woburn, the Whitney Machine 
Co., Wnchester. and the Turner Tanning Machinery 
Co., Peabody. The strikers went back to work Monday. 


The Standard Stee] Car Co. works at Hammond, 
Ind., have been closed on account of a strike by car- 
penters and hydraulic press operators. The plant of 
the Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., was 
shut down on July 19 on account of a strike. 

Judge A. B. Anderson of the United States District 


Court, Indianapolis, recently granted a permanent in- 


junction to stay the International Molders’ Union of 
North America from attempting to compel the Conners- 
rille (Ind.) Foundry Corporation to unionize its plant, 


or to compel its employees to join the union. 


About 135 molders and coremakers at the Bass 
Foundry & Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., have struck 
as a result of the company’s refusal to grant the mold- 
ers’ demands for a $5.60 day of 8% hr. until Sept. 1, 
and after that date an 8-hr. day with a minimum wage 
of $6. Some men remained at work, and the manage- 
ment announced that it would keep the foundry in 
operation. 


In ce‘ebration of his fifty-third birthday Fred A. 
Geier, president Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and the 
Modern Foundry Co., tendered an outing to the em- 
ployees of both companies and their families at the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo. The attendance was estimated at over 6000. 
Athletic sports were indulged in during the day and 
in the evening a concert was given by a band made up 
entirely of shop employees of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. 


According to a patent (U. S. 1,303,9983—May 20, 
1919) granted to F. J. Tone, Niagara Falls, N. Y., an 
excellent crucible for me!ting metals can be made of 40 
per cent graphite ground to 16 mesh; 40 per cent com- 
mercial magnesia sintered in the electric furnace and 
ground to 40 mesh, and 20 per cent plastic refractory 
clay. This forms a plastic mass which can be made 
into crucibles and fired in the ordinary manner and 
produces a superior, tough article which resists scaling 
or slabbing under heat variation in a superior manner. 
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TUNGSTEN AND MAGNESI7 


Protective Duties Proposed—Canadian 
procity and Iron and Steel Dutie 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—The Ways and Mear 
of the House has approved bills for spe 
tariff duties on tungsten and magnes 

late has been set for their consideration 

llouse. Provision is made for a duty on crude t 
and tungsten concentrates of $10 per unit of 


ioxide and $1 per lb. on metallic tungsten an 


ingsten. Aithough the committee has practi 
cided to favor a protective tariff on magnesite 
of the bi'l are still to be determined. It 
ope of the committee to secure favorable actior 
liouse on these measures during the week. Unl 
can be done no action will be taken before fall, 
Ilouse has decided to take a vacation from Au 
Sept. 9 


Action on the dyestuffs and potash bills has 
een delayed by a deadlock in the committee 
license system, the minority insisting « 
feature, but refusing to sanction any form of 


+ 


IMLpPort 


+ 


pre rection. 
The Ways and Means Committee has made 
vorable report on a bill introduced by Represent 


Young of North Dakota, repealing the Canadian r 
procity statute. The country had almost forgotten that 
this measure was stil! on the statute books, becaus 
failure of concurrent action by the Canadian Parlia 
ment had left it ineffective. It was adopted in 1911 
by the American Congress, but despite its economic ad 
vantages to Canada, local political issues resulted in the 
defeat of legislation on that side of the border, and the 
law has remained ineffective. Action by the Canadian 
Parliament might put it into effect at any time, how- 
ever, and the Republican leaders are trying to forestall 
this by hurrying a repeal bill. 

The Canadian reciprocity law affected a number of 
iron and steel products. If it had been accepted by 
Canada, the following would have been put on the free 
list in both countries: Galvanized or tinned iron and 
steel sheets, certain gages of galvanized wire and wire 
rods, all barbed fencing wire, cream separators, carbon 
electrodes, typesetting and typecasting machines, and 
coke. Lower duties wou!d have been put into effect or 
agricultural machinery and implements, cutlery and 
p!ated ware, motor vehicles and bathroom fixtures. Th 
United States would have made a one-sided reductior 
in the duties on imports of aluminum, iron ore and coal 
lack. 


Belgian Steel Making 


The Hainaut steel works were in operation in late 
June, acecrding to L’Usine, rolling rails of 50 kilos per 
meter (100 lb. per yard) for the Belgian State rail- 
roads, and rails of 23 and 32 kilos (46 and 65 lb.) for 
the Vicinaux railroads. 

The Ougrée company in early July was soon t0 
follow at its Ranange works, and then were to come 
into operation the Sambre-et-Moselle, the Angleur, and 
the Cockerill Works, so that by September five or six 
Belgian plants would be working on rails, some inter- 
mittently and others regularly. 


Will Re-enter Sheet Business 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 29.—Charles S. Thomas, 
former president of the Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate o., 
Niles, Ohio, is planning to re-enter the sheet stee! 
industry, he has announced. His plans are still imma- 
ture. 





The U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, 
W. Va., is in need of steel plant draftsmen. The Pay 
is from $4 to $8 for a 7-hr. day. Applications should 
be addressed to the Inspector of Ordnance in Charge, 
U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, W. V* 
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An End-Door Baling Press 


rap metal busheling press fitted with an end 
ch permits the operator to draw out the bale 
of lifting it over the top of the compression 
r is announced by the Chicago Baling Press Mfg. 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. With this de- 
e output of the machine, it is asserted, is mate- 
nereased. The door is hinged on one side at the 
the pressing box and is secured on the other side 
nged clamp, which is locked by an eccentric rod 
| by a lever. An additional clamp hinged on the 
ips over the cover of the compression box when 
and is fastened by a second eccentric rod ac- 
by a lever. 

only are these fastenings designed to withstand 


ressure at the end and top of the compression 


ay 
ald 
ge, 
Va. rang 


r, but to provide an additional safeguard the 
’ the structural shapes forming the frame are 
to the end plate under the door, and to the 
base on which the box rests. The compression 
a part of the frame which is made of four 9-in., 
teel channels, pressed to shape and extending the 
length of the press. The frame is bolted to a 
msisting of a pair of 15-in., 40-lb. steel channels 
machine is geared to a motor drive. The clutch 

connected with the male half of the clutch, 





- 
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Hillman Coal & Coke Co. Expansion 


The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased control of the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. and 
thus becomes the c:untry’s second largest shipper of 
The Diamond Coal & Coke Co. prop- 
erties consist of the Blaine, Houston Run, Diamond 
and P.ke mines in the thin vein Youghiogheny gas coal 
district; also the Oakmont mine, on the Allegheny river, 
near Oakmont, Pa., which produces high grade coal 
suitable for by-product coke ovens. The Diamond com- 
pany also had a fleet of three steamtoats and about 
100 barges on the M:nongahela, Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers, which will now be operated in connection with 
the Hillman Transportation Co.’s similar fleet of 
steam*oats and barges. The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
formerly the United C2al Corporation, now operates all 
the mines of the latter, including Patterson, Ella and 
Naomi in the Youghiogheny district and Edna Nos. 1 
and 2 mines in the Westmoreland district, producing 
gas coal, and the Jerome mines Nos. 1 and 2 
in the Somerset field, producing about 100,000 
tons monthiy of low volatile coal, used for 
steam and vessel fuel and in by-product coke ovens. 
The company now controls all the properties formerly 
operated by J. H. Hillman & Sons Co., namely, those 
the Hecla Coal & Coke Co., which has the Griffin 


Pittsburg h coal. 


or 


Door on This Scrap Metal Busheling Press Permits of Drawing Out the Bob Instead of Lifting It Over the Top 


npression Chamber. The side view of the press 


shows the cover and end door closed and the end view 


both doors open and the bale ready to be withdrawn 


is on the flywheel shaft. When the lever is 
l, it engages the female half of the clutch on 
on shaft, the latter revolving inside the flywheel 
The machine is fitted with a clutch releasing 
to stop the press at the completion of one revolu- 
the crankshaft, or a full cycle of the operation. 
\f gears is provided to give the proper speed to 

r crank actuating the pitman, which makes one 
er bale. The plunger-head, which is fitted on 
| of the pitman, is provided with wings which fol- 
sides of the compression chamber during oper- 
nd thereby exert increasing lateral pressure on 
as they approach the narrow end of the box. 
the pitman and the plunger-head is a concave 
block designed to break if the machine is over- 

|, thus to save the remainder of the press from 


aling press illustrated is 11% ft. long and 4% 
and can be operated by one man. The same 
manufactured with a belt drive from a line 
Two smaller presses are manufactured, ar- 
ir either motor drive or belt drive. 


Nos. 1 and 2 mines, Isabella Nos. 1 and 2 mines, 
Humphreys, Crystal, Luzerne and Belle Vernon mines, 
all of which have rectangular and beehive coke ovens 
and produce standard Connellsville coke and Connells- 
ville by-product coking coal. It also controls the output 
of the Thompron-Connellsville Nos. 1 and 2 plants, pro- 
ducing Connellsville coke and coking c2al, the output of 
the Lilley Coal & Coke Co., which has a capacity of 
2000 to 3000 tons daily of Youghiogheny gas coal, and 
that of the Clarksville Gas Coal Co. The Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. has now an output of about 25,000 
tons daily of high grade coals for gas, steam, metallur- 
gical and coking purposes, and a production of about 
2,000,000 tons annually of Connellsville coke. The gen- 
eral offices of the company are in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and branch offices 
are maintained in the Whitehall Building, New York; 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia; Prudential Build- 
ing, Buffalo, and Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore. 


The Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, Ohio, will 
install a Fuller powdered coal plant in its new sheet mill. 
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Production of Ingots and Rolled 





ee 


Products 


Statistics Compiled by the American Iron 


ard Steel Institute 


Show Large Output 


in 1918 but not Equal to That of 1919 











PRODUCTION IF STEEI INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
PRODUCTION OF STI INGOTS ANI NGS Y PROCESSES 
. ; , Mis Tota 
Yea a ella jross 
Bas \ tr ow \ 
1904 5,106,367 801,799 US, LE SO9,14 S ‘1 9,190 13,859,887 
190: 7,815,728 1,155,648, 8 10,94 » 102 s 4 
YO ),658,7 #80,4 12 S l 4 2 8,1 
19 7 : 49 i9 i M4 
1908 140,425 ’ 1 7,8 l4 247 
LvO $17,472 1 164 14.49 ) Q y 12 2 
310 92 I 8 i 3 { 14,919 
911. 14,685,9 ) 47,854 9 } 14 676.1 
) +64 2 l 8 ~ l 1 
191 14,26 ) 8 831 874 
y14 71,1 103 4,684 16 89.8 4 » 26 7 
8,72 1 8,25 113,782) 69,41 l 
) 1,616,658 18,769 415,42 1,0. 129,69 S,YLS 
5 $,148,893/ 10,479,960 1 1.543) 495) 45,066 
191s 47 l 82,8 14 1 ; 9) 44,4 
Z0DUCTION OF STEEI iT 
1904. 5,007,448 597.884! 5,605,332 s4 ) 7 
, 7,609,569 835,267 8,444,836 10,919.2 16, 5M 2,572 1,463, 181 
yn 345,21 915,310 10,260,522 12,243 9 117,170 3.510 624.4 
107 9.912.839 890.372 10,803,211 11,634.276 121 ] 989) 2 959.477 
OS 85,421 539,532 7,524,952 6,096,109¢ 5 ( y 13 
1909 | 13,111,467 81,429 13,892,896 9.296.969 94,672 13,456 78 18.779 
10. 14,858.353 782,805 15,641,158 9,354,437 1 821 154,087 
1911./14,419,306| 608,153 16,027,459: 7,890,753 83,6 27,22 41 ( 479 
1912./19.197,504 712,371, 19,909,875 10,259,151 100,9¢ 14,147 542) 30,284,682 
913.'19.884,465 805,250 20,689,715 9,465.2 103, 20,973 987 30,280,130 
1914. 15,936 633,382 16,570,367) 6.154.964 78,68 15,458 312, 22,819,784 
1915 |21,975,622 968,148 22,943,770, 8,194,737 99,026 46,348 331) 31,284,212 
1916. 29,011,146 1,227,832 30,238,978 10,916,248 120,341 126,048 302) 41,401,917 
7 8 106,798: 32,935,737 10,320,688 122,882 239,632 261) 43,619,200 
1918 70,691 1,347,87 318,561 9,215,392 113,782 403,068} 219) 43,051,022 
PRODUCTION OF STEEL CASTINGS 
4 8.919 13.91 2,834 16,051 4,308 7,018 $30,211 
1905 206,159 $20.38 526,540 22,103 5,733 1 6,391! 560.767 
1904 313,548! 406,34 719,801 32,601 10,343 {10,870 773,705 
1907 366,476 380,049 746,525 33,273 10,233 13,086 803,117 
1908 155,005| 156,772 11,777 20,559 8,271 ' 5,613 346,220 
1909 306,005 5 601,04 33,814 12,683 306 8,399 656,242 
10 4 I7¢ 429 si 351 58,335 14,632 1,320 3,194 940,832 
11 266,626} 304.5¢ 571,191! 57,101 14,030, 1,878 2,427 646,627 
1912.} 443,998' 426,850! 870,848, 68,750! 20,550 4 163 2,311 966,621 
1913 | 460,161! 450,055 910,216 80,506 17,571 9,207] 3,244 1,020,744 
1914 334,144, 270,173, 604,317 65,882, 11,186 8,551) 3,310 693,246 
1915 | S 103) 4 v 735,332 92,476) 14,756 2 os 1,196 866,824 
1916} € 70,937, 1,176,449 142,791 9,351) 42,87 302 1K 
917,| s 4,588) 1,213.1 159,272| 3,834) 64.911) 234 1,441.4 
913.4 R80} 634.9 1,140.8 160,844 1,330! 108,294 11 1411.4 
In 1918, 212 works in 25 States and the District of Columbia 
iade steel ingots, against 202 works in 26 States and the Dis- 
trict of Colu ia in 1917 
In 1918, 280 works in 30 States, the District of Columbia 
and the Canal Zone, Panama, made steel castings, against 242 
works in 27 St the District of Columbia, and the Canal 
Zor Panama 1917 


DUPLEX STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 


the 32.4 


‘ 
ting 


Included 
ingots and cas 


in 76,571 tons of basic open-hearth steel 
s produced in 1918 are 3,870,017 tons of duplex 
steev ingots and castings which were made from metal partly 
purified in Bessemer converters and finally purified in basic 
furnaces, against 3,791,830 tons in 1917, an 
In 1916 the pro- 
duction was 3,436,457 tons and in 1915 it was 1,781,491 tons 

In 1918 duplex steel was produced by 10 works in 6 States, 
against 10 works in 6 States in 1917, 9 works in 5 States in 
1916. 6 works in 4 States in 1915, and 5 works in 4 States in 1914 


open-hearth stcei 
increase of 78,187 tons, or 2.06 per cent. 
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ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 





PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
Years gots |Castings| Total Years Ingots |Castings! Tota 
1 ’ 8.978} 23,00 IS1,980 1914 577,107 | 69,846) 64¢ 
1910 538,462 29,357 | 667,819) 1915 923,251 | 97,896 |1,021,14 
1911 425,169 16,290 | 481,459 1916 1,306,157 | 56,458 |1,362,¢ 
1912 689,392 103,109 | 792,501) 1917 1,576,806 » 1,644 
191 625,430 | 88,927 | 714,357 1918 1,721 
PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
BY PROCESSES, GROSS TONS, 19]8 
Processes Ingats Castings 4 
Open-hearth steel L 1, 3 0,724 1,024 
Open-hearth stee 113 191 
Bessemer steel $1,286 | 
Crucible stee { ) 64 
k ric stec ‘ 5 ( ) 
Total l { 6 ss 
In 1918 there were 133 works in 22 States and the District 


f Columbia which made alloy steel ingots or castings 


ROLLED IRON AND STEEL 


[In 1918 the production of all kinds of iron and steel rolled 
into finished forms (including blooms, billets, and axle blanks 
rolled for forging purposes and semi-finished products whicl 
were rolled for export in that year) shows a decrease of 1,911,- 
946 


tons, or 5.78 per cent., as compared with the output 


























in 1917 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON 
AND STEEL, 1887-1918 
All other 

aa i and | Plates and Nai late Structural finished 

steel rails sheets plate shapes. rolled G tons 

products 

1887. 2,139,640 603,355 | 308.4 32 2,184,279) §,235,706 
1888. 1,403,700 609,827 | 289.89] 279,769 2,034,162 4,617,349 
1889. 1,522,204 716,496 | 259,409 363,551 2,374,968 5,236,928 
1890. 1,885,307 809,981) 251,828 457,099 2,618,660 6,022,875 
1891.| 1,307,176, 678,927 312 «536,607 2,644,941) 5,390,963 
1892. 1,551,844 751,460 | 201,242 627 453,957 | 2,579,482) 6,165,814 
1893. 1,136,458, 674 345 | 136,113 537,272 357,307 | 2,104,190) 4,975,685 
1894.' 1,021,772 682,900 | 108,262| 673,402 360,305 | 1,795,570) 4,642,211 
1895. 1,306,135) 991,459) 95,085! 791,130| 517,920) 2,487,845) 6,189,574 
1896. 1,122,010 965,776 72,1 37 | 623,986 495,571) 2,236,361) 5,515,841 
1897.| 1,647,892 | 1,207,286! 94,054 970,736 583,790 | 2,497,970) 7,001,728 
1898.) 1,981,241 | 1,448,301 70,188 1,071,683 702,197 | 3,239,760) 8,513,371 
1899 1,903,505| 85,015! 1,036,398! 850,376) 4,146,425/10,294,419 
1900 1,794,528| 70,245; 846,201| 815,161) 3,575,536 9,487,443 
1901 2,254,425 68,850) 1,365,934 | 1,013,150) 4,772,329)12,349,327 
1902 2,665,409 | 72,936 1,574,293 | 1,300,326 | 5,383,219)13,944,11¢ 
1903 2,599,665; 64,102) 1,503,455 /| 1,095,813) 4,952,185'13,207,697 
1904 2,421,398| 61,601| 1,699,028] 949,146] 4,597,497/12,013,381 
1905 ; 3,532,230; 64,542) 1,808,688 | 1,660,519!) 6,398,107/16,840,015 
1906. 3,977,887 | 4,182,156 | 54,211)| 1,871,614/| 2,118,772) 7,383,828'19,588,468 
1907.| 3,633,654 | 4,248,832! 52,027 2,017,583) 1,940,352) 7,072,374]19,864,822 
1908,| 1,921,015 | 2,649,693 | 45,747] 1,816,949 | 1,083,181 | 4,311,608]11,828,193 
1909.| 3,023,845 | 4,234,346 63,746) 2,335,685) 2,275,562) 7.71 1,506) 19 644,690 
1910.| 3,636,031 | 4,955,484 | 45,294) 2,241,830 | 2,266,890 | 8,475,750/21,621,279 
1911.) 2, 4,488,049 | 48,522) 2,450,453 | 1,912,367 | 7,316,990)19,039 171 
1912.) 3,: 5,875,080) 45,331)| 2,653,553 | 2,846,487 9,908,475|24,656,841 
1913.| 3,602,780 | 5,751,037 37,503) 2,464,807 | 3,004,972 }10,030,1 44)24,791,243 
1914.| 1,945,095 | 4,719,246} 38,573) 2,431,714] 2,031,124 7,204,444)18,370 196 
1915.) 2,204,203) 6,077,694) 31,929 3,095,907 | 2,437,003 | 10,546,185)24,392,924 
1916. 2,854,518 | 7, .980/ 30,088) 3,518,746 | 3,029,964 | 15,493,093)32,380,389 
1917.| 2,944,161 | 8,267,616| 22,864 3,137,138! 3,110,000 | 15,585,921/33,067,700 
1918.| 2,540,892 8,799,135 18,310) 2,562,390 | 2,849,969 114 385,058)31,1 754 


Rolled blooms and billets for forging purposes are included 
from 1905, while semi-finished products rolled for export ar 
included for 1912 and subsequent years. Prior to 1892 struc- 
tural shapes were included in “‘all other finished rolled products 
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DUCTION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCTS, SHOWING IRON 
D STEEL PRODUCTS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1907-1918 


Iron Steel Total Years Iron Stee Total 


2,200,086 | 17,664,736) 19,864,822 1913,.| 1,678,257 |23,112,986 24,791,243 
238,449 | 10,589,744) 11,828,193) 4914..| 1,167,776 | 17,202,420 18,370,196 
1,709,431 17,935,259) 19,644,690 1915..| 1,294,833 |23,098,091 24,392,924 


1,740,156 19,881,123)21,621,279 1916..! 1,822,571/30,557,818 32,380,389 
460.615 17,578,556/19,039,171 1917 .| 1,867,757 |31,199,943 33,067,700 
7,582 23,019,259| 24,656,841 1918. | 1,573,976 |29,581,778 31,155,754 


TION OF ALL KINDS OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON AND 
STEEL, BY STATES, GROSS TONS, 1914-1918. 




















States 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Massa 139,179 184;273 217,589 218,962 IS1,113 
Island, Conn 55,265 66,455 75,111 81,255 81,317 
x 681,655 994,334 1, 2,988 1,492,769, 1,640,182 
143,357 181,017 235,739 238,972 217,48 
ania ‘ 9,070,085 11,992,840) 15,428,563 15,018,871 13,836,445 
Virginia 28,705 25,647 62,403 41,554 
170,723 220,725, 368,458, 416,2 
rginia 456,108 534,134, 831,594 7 } 
North Car 151,422 169,571 
Ge.. Texas 61.229 73.139| 332.797 322,444) 239,224 
413,654, 556,222] 856,445, 884,500 755,468 
3,491,464 4,733,612) 5,846,024 6,141,465 6.171 2 
1,512,486, 2,104,072 2,919,004 3,135,689 2,844,429 
1,444,270, 1,889,964; 2,686,674 2,713,428, 2,47 
gan 11,379 1,518 eS ; : 
Minnesota..| 119,422, 157,575|f #73502 696.¢ . 
\ 1, Kansas 49,473 81,042 150,60 146,35¢ 11 
tah, Wash 325,343 356,924 518,04 573,66 14 
44,977 49,860 118,634 140,2 1 
18,370,196 24,392,924 32,380,389 33,067 
CTION OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON AND STEEL BY LEADING 
PRODUCTS, GROSS TONS, 1918 
Products Iron Steel Tota 
3 . 2,540.89 2,540.89 
s and sheets 14,657 | 8,784,478) 8,799.13 
| and spike plate if 18,294 18,310 
Wire rods 2,989 | 2,559 401) 2,562,390 
Structural shapes 774) 2,849,195) 2,849,969 
Merchant bars $46,595 | 5,395,851) 6,242,749 
Bars for reinforced concrete work 168 $44,152 $44,620 
Skelp, flue, and pipe iron or steel 258,500 | 2,305,511) 2,564,011 
Long angle splice bars, tie-plate bars, etc 19.475 $67,430 416.9 
I ps 202,251 262,251 
is and cotton-ties 4 7 ~ > 2 { 250 ié 
k i sheet piling, not including fabricated 11,689 11,689 
ad ties ; 138 6,438 
forging blooms, forging billets, etc 1,659,118} 1,659,118 
xports of blooms, billets, sheet bars, etc 7,838 524,908 832,74¢ 
All other finished rolled products 391,864 | 1,401,870) 1,793,734 
Total Gross tone | 1,573,976 (29,581,778)/31,155,754 


In addition to the 11,689 tons of rolled sheet piling above 


reported, there were produced by rolling mills and steel works 
118 about 1,742 tons of fabricated sheet piling, as compared 
),294 tons of the same kind of piling in 1917. 


PRODUCTION OF FINISHED ROLLED FORMS BY STATES, 1917 
1918, SHOWING IRON AND STEEL SEPARATELY 


1917—Groses tons 1918—Groes tons 
es 
[ron Steel Total Iron Steel Total 
Mass 24,215) 194,747) 218,962) 23,112) 158,001) 181,11 
nn.. 9,489 71,766) 81,255) 9,832 71,485 81,317 
rk 82,716} 1,410,053] 1,492,769] 77,068) 1,563,114) 1,640,182 
sey 40,543 198,429 238,972 30,108 187,372 217,481 
‘ 793,551) 14,225,320) 15,018,871) 688,310/13,148,135/ 13,836,445 
Va 27,058 35,345 62,403 22,8389 18,695 41,584 
i 2,511 365,947 368,458} 2,055 $14,158 416,213 
st Virginia 1,642 829,952 831,594 >, 241 726,236 731,477 
N - 
Tex 51,229 271,215 322,444 50,786 188,438 239,224 
1,022 883,478 884,500 4.579 750,889 7 165 
192,418) 5,949,047) 6,141,465) 169,490) 6,001,842) 6.17 
306,504) 2,829,185) 3,135,689) 204,535) 2,639,804) 2,844.4 
175,528) 2,537,900) 2,713,428) 133,106) 2,337,117) 2,47 
Mn 696,605 696.605 3,766 729,272 733,038 
: 112,265 34,121 146,386 89,385 25,700 115,085 
Utah,| } 
i 30,224 543,436 573.660 39.810 474,360 514,17 
16,842) 123,397) 140,239) 19,904) 147,071 166,974 
1,867 ,757|31,199,943)33,067,700) 1 .573,976/29,581,775,31,155,754 


e total production in 1918, about 94.9 per cent. was rolled 
teel, as compared with about 94.4 per cent. in 1917. 
the total production in 1918, 44.41 per cent. was rolled 
nsylvania, as compared with 45.42 per cent. in 1917; and 
118, 19.81 per cent. was rolled in Ohio, as compared with 
per cent. in the previous year. 
1918 there were 400 plants in 29 States which rolled 
1 forms_of iron or steel, as compared with 387 plants 
States in 1917. 


PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS 


PRODUCTION OF TRON AND STEEL PLATES AND SHEETS 
LS89O—1L9OLS8 





Years Gross t Years Gross . Years ; s tons 
1859 716,496 1899 1,903,505 1909 4,234,346 
1890 809,981 19 1,794,528 1910 4,955,484 
1891 678,927 2,254,425 1911 4,488,049 
1892 1,460 2 2,665,409 1912 5,875,080 
1893 674,345 1903 2,599,665 1913 5,751,037 
1894 652, 9Ut 1904 2,421,398 1914 4,719,246 
1895 991,459 1905 3,532,230 1915 6,077,694 
1896 965,77 1906 4,182,156 1916 7,453,980 
1897 l 7,286 1907 4,248,832 1917 8,267,616 
1898 1,448,301 1908 2,649,693 || 1918 8,799,135 

PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS BY KINDS, 1917-1918 
v17 ; s ’ igis— 
8 
$ 2 I Stee Tota 
plates 7 189.224 i9 3,832 o l 4.7 
Sheared piate 
I ; 
Rolled sing 9 2 394.340 2 504) 3 4,545 ‘ 
stands 
I ighed and f ‘ ; a — ‘ aan 
Be stands 
heets made 9 
aCK Bhee 4 416 4 ? 32 21'2 ; 5 3 
sheet or } muls 
ack plates 
black plates f 
tinning and black é : l 4 Ss 5 
plate ane @ 
r r ; r 
18 4 . 6 $ 7 8.784.478 8 9,1 


PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS BY SIZE AND MODE OF 
MANUFACTURE, GROSS TONS, 1918 


K . c 4 + I Steel Tota 
Universal plates, inc. flats or bars over 6 in. wide 
\{ of an inch and over in thiclAess 832 | 1,199,832) 1,203,664 
Under \ of an inch thick 1,118 31,118 
Total universal plates S32 , 1,234,782 





Sheared plates 
4 ofa h and over in thickness 15s 144.826) 3.445.284 
Under of an inch thick 16 439,796 439,842 
Tota bh i plates : 884,62 ; 885.126 
Black sheets, made on either sheet or job. mulls 
No. 12 gauge icker SS 4 47 405.563 
No. 13 gauge and thinner 233 | 1 7.543 > 1.668.078 
> 
I a ack 3 2i1i2 Si2 3,639 


Black plates rollec 








Black plates for tins n AO 
Other black pilat« s ~Qs 
I ack plates r j tint a! 1 as ao 
Grand total of plates and sheets if . 1478) 8.7900 
DT TION OF SHEARED PLATES ACCORDING TO MODE OF 
MANUFACTURE, GROSS TONS, 1915 
Mode of manufacture [ron ee Total 
Sheared plates, r i singie sta 
4 of a I 15S ; 4) 2,049.73 
jer 4 t k + - 17 
I ’ i single st . : 154 25,049 
ared | and f 1 
‘ 4 ar 
adios k ‘ 
” . 
I al roughed and stands 
Total sheared plates ; ¢ 
PRODUCTION OF UNIVERSAL PLATES BY WIDTH [OWING IRON 
AND STEEL SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 19158 
Width of universal plates Iron Stee T ote 
Under 30 inches wide 552 y15.61¢ 919,448 
30 inches wide, but under 48 inches wide 171,468 171,468 
48 inches wide and over 143, 366 143,866 
Total 3,832 | 1,230,950 1,234,782 


ee ee 





herve 





5 


oe. 





ee) 











; 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL BLACK PLATES FOR TINNING, 
1895-1918. 


Years | Gross tons Y ears | Gross tons Years | Gross tons 
1895 .| 120,615 1903 490,652 1911... 795,598 
1896 185,387 1904... 472,569 1912 | 982,197 
1897 271,886 1905 507,587 1913.......| 827,266 
1898 345,254 1906 | 576,079 1914 | 938,181 
1899 375,000 1907 504,072 1915. 1,093,345 
1900 315,000 1908 §13,771 1916 1,283,802 
1901 398,026 1909. . 606,482 1917 1,513,772 
1902 .| 365,743 1910 712,137 1918 1,502,690 


PRODUCTION OF BLACK PLATES FOR TINNING, SHOWING IRON 
AND STEEL SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1904-1918 


Years Iron Stee Total Years.| Iron Steel Total 
1904 2,981 | 469,588 | 472,569 || 1912.|} 6,378 976,819| 982,197 
1905 3,152 | 504,435 | 607,587 || 1913.| 2,779 | 824,487| 827,266 
1906 5,666 570,413 | 576,079 || 1914.| 2,272 935,909| 938,181 
1907 3,161 500,911 | 504,072 || 1915.) 2,038 | 1,091,307 | 1,093,345 
1908 2,954 510,817 | 513,771 || 1916.| 1,878 | 1,281,924] 1,283,802 
1909 4,261 602,221 606,482 1917 655 1,513,117 | 1,513,772 
1910 2,893 709,244 712,137 191s 1,502,690 | 1,502,690 
1911 3,615 792,083 795,598 


Similar statistics for earlier years are not available. In 1918, 
33 works made black plates for tinning, against 32 in 1917. 


PRODUCTION OF NAIL PLATE 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL NAIL PLATE, 1888-1918. 


Years. Gross tons Years. Gross tons Years Gross tons Years. Gross tons 
1888 289,891 1896 72,137 1904 61,601 1912 45,331 

1889 259,409 1897 94,054 1905 64,542 1913 37,503 

1890 251,828 1898 70,188 1906 54,211 1914 38,573 

1891 223,312 1899 85,015 1907 52,027 1915 31,929 

1892. .| 201,242 || 1900 70,245 | 1908 45,747 || 1916 30,088 

1893. .; 136,113 1901 68,850 | 1909 63,746 1917 22,864 

1894. .| 108,262 1902 72,936 | 1910 |} 45,204 || 1918 18,310 

1895. | 95,085 || 1903..| 64,102 | 1911 48,522 | 


Six plants in 5 States rolled iron or steel nail or spike plate 


in 1918, against 7 plants in 5 States in 1917. 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS. 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS, GROSS TONS, 1888-1918. 





Years Tons Years Tons Years Tons Years. | Tons 
1558 279,769 1896 623,986 || 1904 1,699,028 || 1912 2,653,553 
1889 363,851 1897 970,736 || 1905 1.808.688 1913 2,464,807 
1890 457,099 1898 1,071,683 || 1906 1,871,614 || 1914 2,431,714 
1891 536,607 1899 1,036,398 || 1907. .| 2,017,583 || 1915 3,095,907 
1892 627,829 1900 846,291 || 1908 1,816,949 || 1916 3,518,746 
1893 537,272 1901 1,365,934 || 1909 2,335,685 || 1917 3,137,138 
1894 673,402 1902 1,574,293 1910 2,241,830 1918. .| 2,562,390 
1895 791,130 1903 1,503,455 |) 1911 2,450,453 


Smal! quantities of copper-clad steel wire rods are included. 


PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL.SHAPES 


PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL SHAPES, GROSS TONS, 1892-1918 





Years Tons Years Tons Years Tons } 
1892 453,957 1901 1,013,150 1910 2,266,890 
1893 387,307 1902 1,300,326 1911 1,912,367 
1894 360,305 1903 1,095,813 1912 2,846,487 
1895 517,920 1904 949,146 1913 3,004,972 
1896 495,571 1905 1,660,519 1914 2,031,124 
1897 583,790 1906 2,118,772 1915 2,437,003 
1898 702,197 1907 1,940,352 1916 3,029,964 
1899 &50,376 1908 1,083,181 1917 3,110,000 
1900 815,161 1909 2,275,562 191s 2,549,969 

PRODUCTION OF HEAVY AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL SHAPES, 

GROSS TONS, 1912-1918. 

Years Heavy shapes | Light shapes Total 
1912 2,470,415 376,072 2,846,487 
1913 2,553,806 451,166 3,004,972 
1914 1,787,281 243,543 2,051,124 
1915 2,031,407 | 405,596 | 2,437,00 
1916 . rs 2,649,961 380,003 3.029.064 
1917 ex 2,575,810 534,190 3,110,000 
1918 2,438, 126 411.543 2,849,969 


] 


All the heavy structura! sapes were roijied from steel 





PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS. 


PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS, SHOWING IRON AND st} 


MERCHANT BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1905-1918 


Years Iron Steel Total Years Iron Steel 


1905 1,322,439 | 2,271,162| 3,593,601 || 1912 944,790 2,752,324 3,697 
1906 1,481,348 | 2,510,852 | 3,992,200 || 1913.| 1,026,632 | 2,930,977 | 3,957 
1907 1,440,356 | 2,530,632 | 3,970,988 || 1914.) 663,171) 1,960,460 2.523 + 


1908...| 685,233! 1,301,405 | 1,986,638 || 1915.| 657,107/ 3.474.135 4.13) 24 
1909 952,230 | 2,311,301 | 3,263,531 1916 993,948 | 5,236,354 6,2 
1910. 1,074,163 2,711,568 | 3,785,731 1917 983,926 | 5.226.031 6.209 
1911 835,625 2,211,737 | 3,047,362 1918 846,898 | 5,395,851] 6.24 


PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BARS. 


PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BARS, SHOWING IRON AND STE 
CONCRETE BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1909-1918 


Years Iron Steel Total Years Iron Steel Tota 
1909 159,352 | 159,352 Seee.t ssbee 288,471 | 288,471 
1910 4,645 236,464 | 241,109 1915 o* 353,408 | 353,408 
1911, 2,388 256,353 | 258,741 1916 2,683 458,717 | 461,40 
1912 2,500 271,832 274,332 1917 1,497 469,687 471,184 
1913 113 319,557 319,670 1918 468 344,152 $44.62 


Statistics are not available prior to 1909. 


PRODUCTION OF SKELP. 


PRODUCTION OF SKELP, SHOWING IRON AND STEEL SKELP 
SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1905-1918 





Years Iron Steel Total Years Iron Steel Total 


1905 452,797 983,198 | 1,435,995 || 1912.| 327,012 | 2,119,804) 2,446,816 
1906 391,517 | 1,137,068 | 1,528,585 || 1913.) 312,746 | 2,189,218) 2,501,964 
1907 444,536 | 1,358,091 | 1,802,627 1914.| 264,340 | 1,718,091) 1,982,431 
1908 297,049 853,534 1,150,583 || 1915.) 262,198 | 2,037,266} 2,2 

1909 370,151 | 1,663,230) 2,033,381 || 1916.) 355,445 | 2,572,229) 2,927,674 
1910 350,578 | 1,477,616) 1,828,194 )) 1917., 336,591 | 2,337,640) 2,674,231 
1911 322,397 | 1,658,276) 1,980,673 || 1918.) 258,500 | 2,305,511) 2,564,011 








In 1918, 42 plants in 5 States rolled iron or steel skelp, as 
compared with 41 works in 6 States in 1917, 


PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED 
PRODUCTS. 


PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS, GROSS TONS, 1918. 





Miscellaneous rolled products Iron Steel | Tota 
Hoops pai 262,281 
Bands and cotton-ties ‘ 497| 250,270 
» lice sh- . | 
Long angle splice bars, fish-plate bars, tie- + 49,475 367.430] 416,905 
plate bars, and other rail joint shapes 
Rolled sheet piling, not including fabricated cvekeu 11,689 11,689 
Railroad ties . . 6,438 6,438 
Rolled forging blooms, forging billets, ete .... : 1,659,118 | 1,659,118 
Blooms, billets, sheet bars, etc., for export 7,838 824.908! 832,746 
} 
Spike and chain rods, bolt and nut rods, |[ 391,864 | 1,401,870! 1,793,734 
horseshoe bars, strips, shafting, tires, etc. .') 
449,674 4,784,004) 5,233,678 


Total 





PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED PRODUCTS, GKOSS 
TONS, 1914-1918 


Products 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Hoops.. ..eee) 211,028) 281,759 368,164) 347,186 262,281 
Bands and cotton-ties 345,919! 437,987 562,555 490,893 250,767 


Long angle splice bars, 
fish-plate bars, tie- |) 423,052| 535,615| 691,820; 606,824 416,9 


plate bars, etc 


Rolled sheet piling 35,314 24,026 19,196 18,606 11,689 
Railroad ties : 33,249 42,269 34,311! 9,103 6.4 
Rolled forging blooms 

and forging billete 331,524! 650,545 | 2,015,960 1,801,708 | 1,659,115 
Blooms, billets, sheet 

bars, tinplate bars, | 91.907 562.418 512,483 | 1,158,427 832.746 


etc., for export 

Spike and chain rods, 
be't and nut rods, 
licuweshoe bars,strips,|} 937,918 
shafting, tires, etc... 


1,227,455 | 1,669,228 1,797,802 | 1,793,734 


Wie sie inses 2,409,911 | 3,762,074 | 5,873,717 | 6,230,549 | 5,233.6 


Mr 








31, 1919 


\DUCTION OF TINPLATES 


270,151 
irst ithe 203,028 
‘ 16 months 
- alendar year 
9 
) ep. year 4. May 31 707,718,239 
slender year 
4 Par 1. De l 867, 52¢ 
a lar ar 
1,100,373,000 
it 
6 1.048, 89¢ 
1.179 858,000 
1,450,821 
1.597.629 
2 1.965.659 
1 S,18¢ 
4 1,0 7s 
v15 2,201,822 
) 2 4,2 
7 3,233,314 
2iet 


* [Includes 1.000.473 pounds in 1900 and 6 


t steel, tip or terne plated 


PRODUCTION OF COKE AND CHAR 


Coke 
States 2 
r 
Pennsylvania 1,534.07 
Maryland, West Virginia 594 
hio, Indiana, Iil., Michigan 984,511 
Total *3,-163,2 


* Lncludes 8.158.000 pouaods which were 
companies bich maocufecture tinplates and t 
ot stamping process 





PRODUCTION OF FINISHED 
TIE PLATES, FISH PLATES, 


AND 


ANGLE 
ETC., BY 


8 58 
49,545,604 
141,28 83 
& RST RE 
3.367.000 
6,44 100 
154,17 ” 
190.9 OO 
168, 184.000 


158,441,000 


191,396,000 

i44 ) 

14¢ 0 

163,470,646 
4,176,095 
891.¢ 

s ) 
pounds io 


MILLS AND STEEL WORKS 


SPLICE 
ROLLING 


THE IRON 


rERNE PLATES 


ISY91-1918. 


tal pounds 


2,236,743 
42,119,192 
123,606,707 
166,343,409 
254,611,395 
359,209,798 
252,573,901 
?,205,619 





732,289,600 


808,360,000 


*850,004,495 


894,411,840 
806,400,000 

75,200,000 
032,940,706 
105,440,000 
293,740,000 
153,097,000 


203,075,000 


370.788.000 
619,005,000 


756.070,000 


2.157,.055,.000 


1.845. 130,000 
085,980,000 
$65,295,700 


766,401,227 


} 387,.206.564 


1,624,244 
1918 
f is 
t 920,721 
620,333,953 


ack plates by 
the forming 


PRODUCTION OF RAIL JOINTS AND FASTENINGS, 1917-1918. 


1917—Grose t 


A “4 
Iron Stee! 

Angle splice bars 4.453 177,504 

Tie plates 55,148 | 193,977 

Fish plates 791 20,513 

ther rail joints S84 76,933 


Total 60,476 | 468,927 


1918 


tal Iron 


181,957 3,683 
249,125) 36,713 
21,304 652 
77,017 475 


529,403) 41,5 


~Gross tons 


Steel Total 
137,264 

168 | 161.881 
135 10,787 
817| 51,292 
721 61,224 


It was necessary to estimate the output of one plant in 1918 


he output of spikes, bolts, nuts, and similar fastenings is not 
ided. There were 23 active works 


PRODUCTION OF FORGED IRON AND STEEL BY 
ROLLING MILLS AND STEEI 


Production—Gross tons 


Years Years 


lron Steel Total 


00 25,523 | 223,741 249,264 1914 


v1 20,410 | 299,452 319,862 1915 
vil 4,034 | 214,202 218,236 1916 
1¥12 9.155 | 383,365 392,520 1917 


¥i3 27,892 | 380,001 407,983 1918 


in 1918 and 25 in 1917 


WORKS 


Production—Gross tons 


Iron Steel Total 

3,675 3 746 341,421 
2,814 520,909 | 523,723 
3,352 920,415 | 923,767 
8,772 | 1,069,993 | 1,078,765 
24,458 | 1.271.108 | 1,205, 56¢ 


PRODUCTION OF GALVANIZED SHEETS 


CTION OF IRON AND STEEL 
GALVANIZED FORMED PRODUcTs, 1913-1918 


Yea Galvanized 
ears 
sheets 


1,.845.564.365 
1,807 667,129 
1,551,569,206 
1,346,924,950 
1,273,978,805 


1,159,778,807 





GALVANIZED 


Galvanized 


med products * 


129,189.480 
131,603,609 
112,192,790 
130,302,195 
114,902,171 
121,110,267 


SHEETS AND 


Total 
Pounds 


1,975,053 845 
939,270.738 
693.761.9996 
477,227,145 
388,880,976 


280.889,.074 





* Articles formed or stamped from iron or stee! biack plates or biack sheets and gal- 


sed alter the completion of the forming or stamping process 
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BARS 


PRODUC 


PRODU‘ 


Years 
1889 2,43 
15890 l 
1891 4,1 
1892 4,7 
120 ‘ 
1594 
1895 5,841,4 
1896 471 
1897 g 9 
1898 7,4 
1899 ¢ 
1900 7 
1901 8 
1902 10,98 
190 y€ 
PRODU< 
5 : 
Y ears 
1889 ~ 
189 f 
1891 
1892 45 
1893 
1594 2,42 
1895 
1896 1,615,87 
1897 e,1 
1898 1,57 


1899 1,904 
1900 1,57 
1901 1,542,24( 
1902 1,633.76 
1903 1,4 


PRODUCTION 


Kinds of pipe 


Biack, standard 
Galvanized 

Oil country goc 

O. D. and mise 


Boiler tubes 


Total 


In 1918 


15 made 


and miscell 


PRODUCT 


Ve 


PRODt 


AGE 


-LB 


i 
I 
l 


> 106.799 





OF WROUGHT 
TUBES, 1917 


IRON AND 
1918 


were 25 active works 





r SEAMLESS STEEI 





461,674 


415,511 


PRODUCTION OF PIPES AND 


sfacturere able to separate 
! tons io 1917 





nN oS 
«0,6 : 
454 199 
186,647 
11,731,044 : 
662.9 
16. 5 
04.9% 
437,778) 1,2 
: 4 
’ ‘ ‘ 
132,514 Ss if 
5 2¢ ‘7 
14 | 
’ 040.606 4 
KEGS 1880 
549 41 
189.239 169.51 
109,138 155,212 
356, 182 157,319 
207 597 565 
005,233 182,08 
967,636} 255,854 
178.415 208,568 
842,038 84 RSS 
769,665 76.676 
'75,327 94.878 
764,835 106,45 


TUBES 


14 made oil country goods, 10 mad 
and 12 made boiler tu 


STEEL IPE AND 
[ron Stee 
74.8 40.9 
2 14.4 

vi 
40,74 § 
of wh 19m 
eS 
+t 
u 
NET ; 
> 
4 


(5,642 
180.808 
19,720 
953,926 
798.863 
985,032 
823,146 
711,782 
769,847 
757,153 
692,989 
680,449 
658,384 
360.312 
1,143 


BOILER 


O.D 


1918 


iuetion report 


PRODUCTION OF HAMMERED CHARCOAL IRON 





BLOOMS, BILLETS, ETC 


For sale 


36,399 
2,219 
75,280 
81,284 


74,787 
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Democracy and the Shop 


There are widely differing opinions about “in 
dustrial democracy.’’ What has been written on the 
subject since the armistice was signed would fill 
many volumes. There have been enthusiastic re- 
views of the workings, over a period of months, of 
employee representation, in some cases amounting 
simply to a works committee, while in others there 
is the more elaborately organized industrial coun- 
cil, and in yet others what is known as the house 
and senate. Some writers have found the real ap 
peal of these plans to the employee in the fact that 
in one way or another they give him “some say in 
the running of the business.” Profit sharing, these 
writers said, was good in its way, but unsatisfac- 
tory because it gave no chance for the employee to 
have this “‘say.” 

W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., who was director-general of 
transportation for the American Expeditionary 
Forces, in speaking publicly last month of the view 
he had brought home from Europe of “the rights 
of those who labor,” referring to “all who labor,” 
whether with hands or head, summed these rights 
up in (1) steady employment, (2) at a good wage, 
3) time for recreation, 1) opportunity to elevate 
myself in my employment, (5) a voice in determin 
ing the rules and regulations under which I should 
work, (6) a fair division of any profits after a rea 
sonable wage has been earned and a _ sufficient 
amount paid to capital to attract it to an expanding 

We quote from Mr. Atterbury (who refers to 
the above platform as representing a very definite 
change in his thinking) simply to illustrate the new 
view many men are taking of the rights of em 
ployees as made plain by the war. 

There will be many opinions as to the extent to 
which democracy can be practically realized in in 
dustry. When Great Britain was “muddling” her 
war work and when the United States, with divided 
counsels, was dallying with the war issue, it was 
common to say that in war democracies are inef- 
fective and absolutism highly effective. When this 
country actually went to war military authority 
was supreme and the liberty of the individual citi- 
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zen was suppressed. ‘Military democracy” was 
plainly a misnomer. 

What suggestion has this for the present move 
ment to democratize industry? Will employees 
make the mistake that many men make who come 
to the United States in the belief that a land of 
freedom is a land in which every man has license 
to do as he pleases? 

There is little testimony as yet as to the use 
employees have made of the new grant of power 
made to them by various companies. Some em 
ployers have been heard from who expressed great 
relief at having the men share their responsibilities 
But it is perfectly evident that about things which 
the managers of the business know and employees 
do not know, since they have not been trained i: 
them, there must be very definite limits to the grant 
of democracy in a business that is to succeed. “A 
voice in the rules and regulations” under which a 
man works is a general description of what in pra 
tice will be subject to widely different interpreta 
tions. 

There can be no doubt that the military sys 
tem as commonly prevalent in industry has bee 
seriously at fault in putting a premium on a super 
intendent’s or foreman’s ability to drive his men 
The new industrial democracy will inevitably break 
down this feature of a long-standing industria! 
militarism. 

Full faith and credit should be given to the ef 
forts now being put forth by forward-looking me! 
in every industry to bring on a new and better da) 
for “all who labor,” as Vice-President Atterburs 
describes them. Only a beginning has been made, 
and militant, closed-shop unionism on the one hand 
and the stand-pat, run-my-own-business type 0 
employers on the other are offering no encourage 
ment. But there is no mistaking the spirit of good 
will and of man-to-man fairness behind the move 
ment nor the number of capable men, proprietors 
and managers, who have been enlisted in it. That 
gives good promise that the plans now being worke¢ 
out will be made effective means to a better under- 
standing. Certainly nothing has yet been devised 
that in any like degree brings home to employees 
and managers the mutuality of their responsibilities 
and interests. 
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Steel Production in 1918 


pletion of the steel production statistics for 

ws that the quantity of finished rolled steel 

e for war and commercial purposes was 

ss than was suggested by the monthly sta- 

f ingot production. The discrepancy was 

the heavy cropping of ingots involved in the 

ture of shell steel. Various uses were re- 

to have been found for discard steel, but if 
reclamation was as important as was claimed, 
only wonder how much loss there would 

een if all discard steel had gone into the scrap 
[he percentage that the reported production 
hed rolled steel has constituted of the re 

ed steel ingot production, year by year, is as 


Per Cent Per Cent 
76.01 1916 73.81 
76.33 So 71.53 
75.38 1918 ; 68.71 
73.84 


These steadily declining percentages, after 1914, 
trace the continued increase in the produc- 
shell steel, with the heavy discards involved. 

Production of steel was approximately the same 

912 and 1913 (30,284,682 and 30,280,130 tons of 
respectively), and was much larger than in 

preceding year, so that a clear cut pre-war basis 

irnished for comparative purposes. One finds 
then, that the 1918 ingot production, which was 43,- 
051,022 tons, exceeded the pre-war record by 42.2 
er cent, but the 1918 production of finished rolled 
steel represented a gain of only 28.2 per cent. 

But finished steel was even scarcer for home use 

ear than this comparison would indicate. The 

luction of rolled iron and steel in 1918, taken 

her, showed an increase from the mean of 

nd 1913 of 26 per cent, finished iron falling 

tly. The actual production of rolled iron 

teel was about 24,725,000 tons in 1912 and 

ind it was 31,155,754 tons in 1918, an increase 
6,430,000 tons. 

ports of rolled iron and steel (the statistics 

eparate iron from steel) amounted to about 

tons a year in the two pre-war years, 

amounted to 5,000,000 tons in 1918, rep 

an increase of 2,660,000 tons. This, de 


trom the 6,430,000 tons increase in produc 
ibove, left only 3,770,000 tons of the in 
n finished material to stay at home; and 
that tonnage did, for iron and steel moved 
in Government vessels, whether or not 
for the direct use of the American Ex 
Force, was not cleared through the 
nannels and therefore did not appear in the 
tistics. With a large consumption of 
ne manufacture of shells in the United 
th a large consumption in the erection of 
nt works and in shipbuilding, it is clear 
amount of steel available for commercial 
even though their activities were di- 
direct or indirect war purposes, must 

have been greatly curtailed. 
the return to normal conditions at to the 
etween steel ingot production and rolled 
iction, the factor of 76 per cent, shown in 
‘ 1915, may be used. The present rate of 
t luction is about 35,000,000 tons a year, 
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and this accordingly means rolled steel production 
at the rate of 26,500,000 tons a year. That is only 
10 per cent under the rate of 1918, and it is 7 per 
cent above the average rate in 1912 and 1913. Pro- 
duction in those years was not altogether equal t 
the capacity just before the war, and thus it may be 
taken that our present production of rolled steel is 
equal to our full capacity just before the war. All 
that remains to do is to take up the slack caused by 


the increase in productive capacity. 


The Railroad Uncertainty 


Watchful waiting is still the attitude of the 
Railroad Administration, which announced last 
week that even as to rails no purchases are now 
contemplated, although there is little doubt that 
there should be considerable rail replacement in the 
remainder of the year. 

The Railroad Administration is watching Con 
gress, without seeing much that would interest it, 
and it is also watching railroad returns.. The 
trend in earnings is in the right direction. In May 
the deficit to be made up by the Government was 
only about one-half the prescribed rental. At the 
rate of change shown from April to May the in- 
crease in earnings would make August show ap 
proximately the Government guarantee, but the bare 
statistical comparison is of course nothing like a 
safe criterion. At any rate the Director General 
seems quite indisposed to recommend rate advances 
ust now. 

his matter of rate advances is to be looked at 
from two distinct viewpoints. The Government 
guarantee or rental is one thing; fair treatment of 
the railroads in the future, an entirely different 
thing. There is no particular harm in the Railroad 
Administration waiting to decide whether discrep 
ancies between the earning capacity and the rental 
shall be made up from the public funds or by ad 
vances in freight and passenger rates; but there is 
harm in awaiting future earnings statistics to de 
termine how the railroads shall be treated in future. 
It would be extremely unjust to the railroads to 
ase any decision upon their earnings in fair 
veather, say through next October, for the rigors 
of winter might, and probably will, make quite a 
change in the earnings. If the results of winter 
yeration must be awaited, why not also the re 
sults of next summer’s operations, and the follow 
ing wintér and summer, and so on indefinitely? 
There is no time in the future when the volume of 
traffic or the physical conditions surrounding rail 
road operations will be stable. 

The steel industry can observe at close rangé 
the state of affairs in many of the country’s im- 
portant activities, by noting the volume of orders 
they place for steel. The record to date is this: 
that almost immediately after Nov. 11 the auto 
mobile industry became active, and in a short time 
was ordering more steel than ever before; that the 
petroleum industry began to buy freely, and that 
one by one other industries swung into line, getting 
back toward the peace time normal, the fabricated 
steel industry being perhaps the slowest of all, with 
the one notable exception, but being now headed 
clearly for a full stage of activity. 

The one exception, the one steel consuming line 
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that has not swung partly or fully back into the 
normal stride as to steel buying, is the railroads. 

Last February various Government officials de- 
clared their desire, a very reasonable and com- 
mendahble one, that the Government should aid in 
re-toring peace-time activity to the country. What 
has cecurred is that those who have been permitted 

manage their business themselves have swung 
nto line, while the one activity in control of the 
Government has not. 


‘is British Steel Problem 

The position of acid steel in Great Britain is 
a matter of serious discussion. Acid steel has 
always been predominant there, the chief depend 
ence for high-class work. High-grade foreign ore 
is now scarcer than ever and regular acid steel 
workers, particularly the Scottish, are not sure 
if their future business. The freight on these 
Spanish ores has advanced from 17 shillings some 
months ago to 30 shillings. Very little coal is 
available for export to Spain, resulting in a scarc- 
ity of return cargo. Thus the cost of imported 
ore per ton of pig iron is said to have reached 
something over £5, making the present prices of 
acid steel unremunerative. 

Unless this situation can be corrected, British 
steel users will have to consume more basic steel 
or turn to the electric furnace. The latter course 
opens up a wide field and its possibilities are 
vradually being recognized in England and 
France. On this phase of the subject Donald F. 
Campbell, a British metallurgist of repute, has 
written to London Engineering: 

Although war installations may be scrapped, a much 
wider application of the electric furnace will now be 
gin. The future of French steel making in many cases 
will be a combination of the basic electric process and 
the phosphates of the ore will be a valuable by-product 
with the resulting steel better than the best basic open 
hearth materia In this country (Great Britain), mis 
cellaneous country scrap, mixed with the turnings 
which will reappear in reasonable quantities when the 
engineering industry again gets its stride, will furnish 
raw material for small foundries and a part of the 
Sheffield trade, while the refining of molten basic steel 
will again require careful consideration and is likely 
to find wide application in conjunction with the large 
tilting furnaces working the Talbot process, on the 
northeast coast and elsewhere. The possibility of recov 
ering more phosphate fertilizers by enriching our Lin 
colnshire and Northhamptonshire ores with phosphoric 
limestone in the blast furnace and a wider application 
of the basic Bessemer electric process is not without 
interest. 

Already French and Belgian steel makers are 
investigating the use of the electric unit for refin- 
ing basic Bessemer steel and French engineers are 
now in this country for this purpose. In these par 
ticular cases advantage is to be taken of the re- 
moval of sulphur in the electric process. The pos 
sibilities in the British steel industry, either as re- 
gards the removal of sulphur or phosphorus, are 
evident and when it is considered that by the 
duplex or triplex process, using the electric fur- 
nace, better steel is possible than by the acid 
open-hearth, and in quantity too, the future of 
this phase of steel making is full of promise, not 
only in solving the present British problem but 
in more general use in the United States as well 
as in France. Already this country has blazed 


the way. That the output of electric fy; 
the United States in 1918 reached ove; 
gross tons as compared with 304,000 tons 917 
was due principaly to the use of large 
fining open-hearth or Bessemer steel. 


Figures of the alien emigration moves 
Europe do not bear out the much talke: ri 
duction of labor supply of the kind emp 
iron and steel plants. The fact remains, o! 
that large numbers are attempting to return { 
one reason and another to the land of their birth, 
but the advertising the exodus has been given 
doubtless for purposes of stimulating wage jp. 
creases, is far ahead of the fact. Passport offices 
are besieged by crowds, but many who apply ar 
dissuaded by their country’s official representa- 
tives. It is probable many will defer their de 
parture, some indefinitely, but the yearning fo: 
the return and then the collapse of the plans are 
not calculated to induce the partly Americanized 
foreigners to hasten back to his waiting job, bear 
ing in mind he doubtless carries well filled pockets 
No doubt there is a rising tide of aliens leaving 
these shores, but contacts with consular officers 
have started some thinking and the labor shortay 
outlook on this score is probably not so black as 
it has been painted. 


PREPARING FOR STRIKE VOTE 


Twenty-four Unions Listed as Co-operating— 
Contract Evasion Unexplained 


The national committee for organizing iron and 
steel workers which has its headquarters in the Mage 
Building, Pittsburgh, is actively engaged in preparing 
for the vote among iron and steel workers all over the 
country to determine the views of the men in regard 
to a general strike. The program of demands was 
printed in THE IRON AGE of Juiy 24. 

It is stated by Secretary W. Z. Foster that amo! 
the chief grievances of the men is that they have ! 
representation with their employers, and he says that 
while they do not insist on the closed shop, they pr 
pose to insist that when a grievance arises a committe 
representing the men shall have a hearing from thei! 
employers. 

The twenty-four co-operating international unions 
that are embraced in the proposed strike are as follows 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Brotherho¢ 


tioiler-Makers ard Iron Shipbuilders of America, United B! 
| Clay Workers, Bricklayers, Plasterers and Masons 
itional Union of America Bridge and Structur: 
Workers’ International Association, Coopers’ Inter! 
Union of North America, International Brotherhood 
trical Workers International Brotherhood of Found 
ployees Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
Workers International Association of Machinist 
Polishers’ Union of North America Internationa 
Mine Mill and Smelter Workers, United Mine Wo! 


\merieca, International Molders’ Union of North A! 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America, United Ass 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Quarry Workers l 
ational Union of North America, Brotherhood of 
Car Men of America, International Seamens 

\merica, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Int 
\lliance, International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire™ 
International Union of StéAm Operating Engineers, 


T’y 


n 


national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredgem 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 


In the list of trades unions, the name of the Ama 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Worker 


appears, and it will be recalled that late in June - 
bar iron, sheet and tin plate mil's that sign the Ama 


7 the wag 
gamated scales came to an agreement with the % 
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tees of the association and signed a contract for 
r beginning July 1. These contracts are in 
for d supposed to be binding. 
When Secretary Foster was asked how a strike 
ike place in these mills in the face of the con- 
yr the year, he said he did not know what 
e done in such cases. He said that in other 
also, the men had contracts with their employ- 
| what would be done with these was not known. 
Secretary Foster stated that reports that 20,000 
30,000 men reported as being employed in the 
of the Youngstown district had voted in favor 
trike is incorrect, as no vote has been taken yet 
yf the iron and steel plants. 

expected to start to take the vote early next 
it it may be a month or more before the results 
wn. Secretary Foster further said that owing 
work that had been done certain plants al- 
ad been pretty well organized. This was not 
y vote among men, but by personal work. Or- 
ers are said to be at work in practically every 
1 steel plant of any importance, doing mission- 
vork among the men, and doing all they can to 
luce the men to vote for a general strike. Committee 
gs are held daily in the Magee Building, Pitts- 
by representatives of various unions, and at 
meetings reports are received from all over the 

as to how the men are being organized. 


STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Improvement Over the First Quarter—June Best 
Month of Year 


The United States Steel Corporation’s report for 


he second quarter of the year 1919 shows net earnings 
of $34,331,301 after deductions for Federal income and 


t of United States Steel Corporation and Subsidiary 


panies for the Quarter Ending June 30 919 
EARNINGS 
Earnings before 
charging Less: Interest 
interest on on the Subsidiary 
the Subsidiary Co.’s Co.’s Bonds Balance 
Bonds outstanding outstanding of Earnings 
$11,760,275 $732,882 $11,027,393 
11,664,137 731,57 10,932,559 
13,095,929 724,580 12,371,349 


$36,520,341 $2,189,040 

earnings’ after deducting all expenses 
to operations, comprising those for or- 
airs and maintenance of plants, allow 

estimated proportion of extraor 
ost, resulting from war requirements 
tions, of facilities installed and of in 
of materials on hand, also estimated 
cluding Federal income and war excess 
ixes), and interest on bonds of the sub- 
ympanies.... : : ahi 934,33 
es and allowances for depreciation 
as follows, viz.: 

ition and extraordinary re- 

nt funds and sinking funds 

ds of subsidiary companies. .$9,031,448 
ng funds on U. S Steel Cor- 


bonds ha ea ae eee 1,975,747 
11.007.19 
ine ; se ee 923.324.1066 
terest for the quarter on 
(United States Steel Corpora- 
on bonds outstanding... .$5,141,204 
mium on bonds redeemed. 215,615 
6.819 
Balance : ; : $17,967,287 
stocks of the United States Steel 
viz. : 
1% per cent ve eeee ee 6 $6,304,919 
Per OCONEE... .cs0% 7 6,353,781 
12,658 
irplus for the quarter... . $5,308,587 
UNFILLED ORDERS ON HAND 
veh wean ean 4#,892.855 tons 


earnings for the past three years by quar- 
for the first quarter of this year have been as 






1919 1918 1917 1916 
913,384 $56,961,424 $113,121,018 $60,713,624 
331.301 62,557,391 90579,.204 81.126.048 
42,961,589 68,243,784 85.817,067 
36,354,165 59,724,125 105,968,347 
er toeeveeee HU COPEPURROUE DDC SPECT EVES OT EDO SOeTETTRED 


‘Ss profits taxes, but as was the case for the 
ter, the financial statement does not give the 
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amount of the allowance for taxes. The general im- 
provement in the iron and steel industry experienced in 
June is reflected in the June earnings, which were about 
$130,000 better than those of January and thus the best 
of the year so far. 

The regular quarterly dividends of 1% per cent on 
the preferred stock and 1% per cent on the common 
were declared. 
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h by advancing prices as by revealing 
OI] n the making and selling effort, so 
ittention may be given to strengthening 
hem, t decreasing existent unseen losses which 
ibsorb part or all of the normal profits The book 


points out th ndifference to, and unscientific methods 
with the result that it is 
rather than upon ascertaining 


emploved in, cost finding, 


opinion, 
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ef facts. The chapters are devoted to the my 

definition of a cost system; cost eng 

getting the cost of the lot or order; cost re 

estimating; auxiliaries of the cost 

and red tape; the committee-made 

cost system” and the commercial cost engine: 
e, and the Denham system. 


cost; 


basis for 


System 


rhe Blind. By Harry Best, Ph. D. Pages 763, 
in. Published by the MacMillan Co., New 


Because of its exhaustive treatment, its man 


Facts and figures concerni 
ide blind in industry abound and should inte 


fot : 
Lit \ Oo! 


ible for reference. 


' welfare executives of a plant. Th: 
led into seven sections dealing with the gen 
tion of the blind, possibilities of prevention, | 
or the blind children, intellectu: 
for the adult blind, material provision, 
izations and conclusions with respect to tl 
r the blind. 
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Understanding South America. By Clayton § 
Pages, 426, 5% x 8 in.; ill 
George H. 


adhering to the 


New \¥ 


usual characte 


d by Doran Co., 


Though not 


book on business, the pages contain facts con 


ry, l ns, race qualities and peogrrapl 


he serious exporter should ma 


ire the desirable broad knowledge of a 


oplk th whom he wishes to do business. Th 


ten in a style somewhat imaginative and po 


of the people of South America 


Workmen” is th loject of a 1 
( ssued | { Worki Condition pel ( I 
ed State Department of Labo It en 3 
na tno l dolla have beer 
eguarding ma nery, it little attention | 
Dp len Who operate tne met har isn 
of rong ippeal are those port 
yt ac ient t families rather than 
that llustrating complicated guards are 
est only to afety engineers and plant exe 
D ires should be preceded DY short ta I 
10) n. long; that where there are many for 
e meetings should be held in the dining room 
e central location outside the plant f1 
Ss p.m. with the families present 


Industrial Training in Representative Indust 
value to the mar 

to know how train’ng departments operat 
recent pamphlet, bulletin No. 13, of thé 
Training Service, Department of La 
given of the 

ints making the following: Hardware, locks, and sma 


a survey of practical 


yntained in a 


l nited States 
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iLilnes are 


training departments 
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School, Worcest 
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methods of 
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The influence of very low percent: 
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This article is a reprint of a 
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yy D. M. Buck, 
& Tin Plate Co., recently 
yn Soc ety for Test ne 


metallurgical engineer Americal 
presented before the A 
Materials. The paper & 
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of a booklet issu¢ 
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Oxygen for Opening Frozen Notches 


he Editor: With reference to the communica 
Randolph Bolling in THe IRON AGE of June 26 
ng the writer’s article of June 19 on the open 
frozen iron notches: 
Bolling’s article is an interesting di scriptio 
effort to open the iron notch of the blast fu 
question by the use of oxygen. There seems to 
en but one reason why this effort was not a 
He says: “Connecting up the porcelain com 
ibe by means of (black iron) pipe and hose, 
ed the open end of the porcelain tube int 
notch,” ete. 
an application will not open a frozen iror 
Had he put the porcelain tube on the other er 
ynnection and introduced the iror pipe into 


h, his effort would have been a success, pr 


v 
notch was sufficienty hot, or provided he had 
some fuel such as soft coal. The iron pipe 
uught to a high enough temperature < ib 
xygen (or vice versa) and produces an i 


eat which melts and cuts the frozen mater 
The porcelain tube would not unite wit! 
n, hence would be no good except in th pres 

f combustible material or gas and used as 


Carbon from the molten iron would als 


t eat 
writer is advised that some one Johnstowr 
} . ren ) nnlied + 
is a patent on the use of oxygen as applied 


pening of iron notches, etc 


idlesburg, Pa., July 25. 
Mr. Ross’s reference in his concluding paragraph 

ly to U. S. patent 1,186,358 granted June 6, 
» Henry C. Witz, Johnstown, Pa.—EpiTor THI! 
\GE. ] 


[The War Tax Burden Upon Industry 


Editor: The s ibject of the Federal tax aw 
! rreat deal of my attention and thought sine 
| of same, regarding the proposed liquida 


e Government war debt in a period of but 
My understanding is that the Government 
$6,.000,000,.000 in 1919 and $4,000,000,000 


thereafter for 21 years. 


ntly made a trip throughout the Mahoning 
1 the Pittsburgh district, during which time 
many steel men express themse.ves on th 


our Government undertaking to wipe out 
Jus war debt in so short a period of tim 
belief, concurred in by every manufacture! 


I have talked, that if our Government 
» collect so vast a sum in so short a time 
le industry 


ynstrained to ask the question: Can the Gov 
ke such an enormous sum from its partners 
ndicapping them in their production an 
ability? The policy as set forth by this 

ire to impair energy and is equally sure 
production of any manufacturing concer? 


ie confiseation of 50 to 65 per cent ea 


or industrial company’s earnings 
loyal citizen of the United States G 
S my aim and desire to support and uph 


ost, but the incentive to build up a s 


ness, to be a credit to the community as 
j ] lf f ne’s 
country, is lost when over half of on 
appropriated each year by our Gover! 
; ’ 


ixation. 


e there should be some immediate actio! 

ryone concerned to have this law repe iled 

stead to provide that for raising this vast 

yney the taxation should cover a period of 

rs, under which arrangement the business 

ce nited States could not suffer as it is bound 
ve nforcement of the present law. 

a manufacturer, and like many others with 
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whom I have talked did not fully grasp the burden 








some measures imposed on the business of the country 
at the time this law became effective: but now that 
we have | 1 our taxes we find that should we con 
{ ie al n the same lines, raising $4,000,000,000 per 
innun viil prove i reat nyu ma lus 
I e Ur ed St ites 
My discussion with tl lifferent ste men 
ie M ning Valley has 5 
ies f mvself Why mtiw o witl 
gy | sSess uild up a bus : is giving 
mploy na hundreds <¢ e fron he 
) nN i ive ) y i i tron i) » bo 
nT 
) if re it a 
lisas ling, as there is 1 United 
~ ¢ \ f ’ ‘ S 
irde 
I i r two 
ears Y ] rure tna t S l I N 
¢ LlT ‘ l ear Ve il é I lit 
il 4) ] ess f raly 
f ry . ~ i | t 
W OYLI 
P M f ( 
' — 
Foreign Missions Coming to Discuss 
International Trade 
WASHINGTON, J s ! t led the 
( i? e} ( e | s » Great 
By I ind Belg f Oo ym 
> ; j i nave 
i | ed ) me 
, \ j ( ty i? x ‘ Sept 
a\ 1 I ona rad { t to it 
i ic r Ame r vwno ‘ n 
f 7 , j , ynal trade 
A fte ere ,Y vill tour 
l ting the il and ym mre 
i rh etul » Bur ea it Nov. 1 
O ou é n rm American 
Sil . , e pa they ca he rehabili 
it Eu pe Each 1 ide five prin 
uS anda ime ra s I 1 , Mm ik 
g a party altogethe from 50 to 60 I Gover! 
ment departme it Wa , ng with 
he National Chamber in arra e missions’ 
i) he U d State 
The plan of organization f ul traae nierence 
contemplates the appointment of a general ymmittee 
of from 25 to 50 men. From this an executive com 
mittee wv S¢ ed to have d n hand all ar 
rangen for all details of nferences and the vari- 
us visits to American cities \. C. Bedford, chairman 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, v act as chairman 
»f both the general and executive ymmiit 3 Other 


members of the executivs ymmmittee thus ir elected 


nclude Homer L. Ferguson, Newport News Ship 


building & Drv 10cK Co. al d pres lent Ur ted States 


Chambe f Commerce; James A. Farrell, president 


United States Steel Corporation and chairman National 


Foreign Trade Council; George Ed. Smith, Royal Type- 





writer Co. and president American Manufacturers’ Ex 
port Ass ation, and E. G. Miner, president Pfaudler 
Co Ro est 

The Italia miss}o! \ ] Ho D Silvie 
Crespi. former { 1 controller of Ita ind Comm. Pie 
Perons of G. Ansaldo & Co In t Belgian mission is 
! ided Jean Delo engineer and Age of the nail 
ind Ww vO land T I ssion will 
nropal ded [ M Ste { Clementel. 

Blast furnace lining lateria lers are reported 


by the Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ky., for the 
Low Moor Iron Co., Low Moor, Va., the Intermont Coal 
& Iron Corporation, Big Stone Gap, Va., and the 
By-Products Coke Corporation, Federal furnace plant, 


South Chicago. 
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INCREASED OPERATION 


Higher Prices on Some Products 


Good Sales of Steel-Making Pig Iron—Europe’s 
Situation Much Confused 


Increasing operation of blast furnaces and steel 
plants is still the rule, and the tendency is rather 
emphasized in the Pittsburgh district. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is now operating 46 out of 59 blast 
furnaces, having started up 15 in the past month. 
Its steel ingot capacity is now operating at 75 to 
OU per cent. 

What is notable throughout the industry is that 
unfilled orders are accumulating in a midsummer 
month often marked by slackening. 

Higher prices have become effective in a few 
lines. Most of the mills have announced a $5 per 
ton advance on all wire products for export, but in 
the case of Canada have confined the advance to wire 
rods, which are now $57. Several independent sheet 
mills advanced black sheets $2 per ton on July 28 
and galvanized sheets $4. Three other sheet mills 
are practically sold up for the year. On some auto- 
mobile sheet sales for the first half of next year 
one or two mills realized $5 per ton over to-day’s 
prices. The sold-up condition of bar mills is empha- 
sized, but prices stay where they were. 

While some steel companies have sold about 150 
per cent of their capacity in July, their bookings 
continue unbalanced, being less than capacity in 
plates, the larger size bars and in all railroad prod- 
ucts. Meanwhile the inevitable day of railroad buy- 
ing is nearer, with indications that on some prod- 
ucts prices will be higher than at the time of the 
Railroad Administration’s great refusal. 

The activities of the labor unions have been most 
marked lately at Cleveland, Chicago and in western 
Pennsylvania outside of Pittsburgh. At Cleveland 
a strike on a steel works railroad for an actual 
8-hour day with the same 11 hours pay now given 
for 10 hours work caused a partial shutting down 
of mills and a banking of furnaces. At Chicago the 
building trades lockout continues, but its early 
termination is expected. 

A canvass of the actual returnings of common 
laborers to Europe shows some exaggeration of this 
factor. But the scarcity of skilled labor in metal- 
working shops in New England and some other dis- 
tricts continues. 

At Chicago, car builders have placed 34,000 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars and are inquiring for 8000 
tons more. For battleships 49 and 50 the Navy 
Department wants bids on 40,000 tons of the same 
three forms of material. 

Structural projects include a dirigible hangar at 
Lakehurst, N. J., 6500 tons; the Allegheny River 
bridge at Pittsburgh 6000 tons, and the St. Johns 
River bridge in Florida 3600 tons. Contracts 
closed include 3000 tons for the Hanna Building at 
Cleveland, 5000 tons for Middletown, Ohio, rolling 
mill extensions and 1500 tons for a new car works 
at Niles, Ohio. 

Our cable indicates but little advance out of the 
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chaotic conditions in British and Continental stee] 
trades. The seven-hour day has cut down Welsh 
coal output and steel producers are further at 
over uncertainty as to costs. Some steel plants have 
closed down. Japan is buying Welsh tin plate 
freely. Belgian rods have sold at £17 5s f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 

German works are greatly hampered by lack of 
raw materials and by rising labor costs. It is ar- 
ranged that Sweden shall provide large quantities 
of ore in future, but the coal scarcity is marked 
and railroad facilities almost at the breaking point. 
Many rolling mills are down to a 25 per cent oper- 
ation. Siemens-Halske and other electrical works 
have been closed by impossible demands of workers. 
For thin sheets the syndicate price of German mills 
is 900 marks per ton, but dealers have actually ob- 
tained 2000 marks. The steel syndicate is to liqui- 
date and a new one will be formed, leaving out the 
Saar works, and some others. 

Indicating the new proposals for German indus- 
try is the report that Krupps will manufacture lo- 
comotives and rolling stock on the basis that all 
profit over a fixed percentage goes to the state, while 
the company stands any losses. 

Steel making iron, after a quiet period, has 
been active at Pittsburgh, recent sales amounting 
to 75,000 tons of basic, at $25.75 at furnace, and 
15,000 tons of Bessemer, at $27.95. Steel works and 
foundries are melting more iron and the market 
still tends upward. 

Sales of foundry iron reported in the East in- 
clude nearly 6000 tons to a Connecticut jobbing 
foundry, 3000 tons to a railroad equipment com- 
pany, and 10,000 tons to the Fairbanks Co., this 
last being for use in the first half of 1920. At Chi- 
cago a seller of foundry and malleable grades is 
asking $2 above current prices for first quarter 
iron. 

Coke ovens have resumed lately at a faster rate 
than blast furnaces and prices have eased off, fur- 
nace coke having been offered at $3.85 at oven. 

French steel works engineers are negotiating 
in this country for equipment to rebuild two plants 
there, the project involving an $8,000,000 outlay. 
Electric furnaces are figuring in an important wa) 
in French and Belgian reconstruction plans. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, July 29. 

As showing the increase in operations of blast fur- 
naces and steel plants, we can state that at present 
the Carnegie Steel Co, is operating 46 out of 59 blast 
furnaces, and is also operating 75 to 80 per cent or 
more of its ingot capacity. Other large steel com- 
panies are increasing operations in about the same 
proportions, and recently the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. and the National Tube Co. started up more blast 
furnaces, and will blow in others in the near future. 
The Carnegie company alone has started about lo 
blast furnaces in the past month, and some stacks 
that are now being relined and repaired will be started 
as soon as ready. 

The volume of new business in iron and steel } 
steadily growing, and operations among manufacturing 
plants are increasing daily. The heavy volume being 
taken in wire products, sheets and tin plate, and on 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


July 29, July 22, July 1, July 30 








Pig lron, Per Gross Ton: 1919 1919 1919 1918 
X, Philadelphia... .#29.60 $29.10 $29.00 $34.40 
Valley furnace.... 26.75 26.75 26.75 33.00 
Southern, Cin’ti.... 28.35 : 28.35 36.60 
2, Birmingham, Ala.. 26.75 24.75 33.00 
furnace, Chicago*.. 26.75 26.75 33.00 
del’d, eastern Pa.. 26.60 26.00 32.90 
Valley furnace.... 25.75 25.75 32.00 
essemer, Pittsburgh - 29.35 9.35 36.60 
lalleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 27.25 2: 33.50 
eable; VRHOT cccices 27.25 ot 33.50 
forge, Pittsburgh... 27.15 Li 33.40 
Ss. charcoal, Chicago... 38.85 8 37.85 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 45.00 45.00 $5.00 55.00 
( rails, heavy, at mill 47.00 47.00 47.00 57.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.50 
billets, Pittsburgh.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.50 
().-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.00 42.00 42.00 1.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 51.00 51.00 51.00 60.00 
0 billets, Phila. ..... 42.50 42.50 42.50 1.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 52.00 52.00 52.00 57.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
r Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.745 2.595 2.595 5.73 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.75 3.50 
ron bars, Chicago ...... 2.62 2.50 2.50 3.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.90 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.62 2.62 2.62 3.145 
rank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.65 2.65 2 65 3.25 
lank plates, New York.. 2.92 2.92 2.92 3.495 
Beams, etce., Pittsburgh.. 2.45 2.45 2.45 3.00 
Beams, ete., New York... 2.72 2.72 2.32 3.245 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.90 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.25 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.. 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.50 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


some of the lighter lines is reflected in advances in 
prices. The Consolidated Steel Corporation announces 
$5 price advances on wire products for export. Wire 
rods to Canada have also been raised $5 per ton, or 
from $52 to $57, but there has been no advance in 
finished wire products for Canadian shipment, domestic 
prices effective from March 21 still being quoted. 

Several independent sheet mills, effective from Mon- 
day, July 28, put up prices on black sheets $2 and on 
galvanized sheets $4 per ton, while three other mills 
are sold up for this year on all the sheets they can 
make and are practically out of the market. On some 
automobile. sheet business taken for the first half of 
next year, several of the larger mills have secured 
an advance of $5 per ton over to-day’s prices. One 
leading maker of foundry iron is asking $2 more a ton 
for delivery in the fourth quarter. 

In the past two weeks sales in this district include 
fully 75,000 tons of basic iron and 15,000 tons or more 
of standard Bessemer iron, all at the regular prices. 
Three or four local furnace operators strongly predict 
that $5 more will be obtained in the last quarter of 
this year. Steel works, foundries and other users of 

ron are melting more iron than at any time this 

There is some export inquiry for pig iron, but 
ie domestic market is getting so active that most 
I the producers and dealers are not quoting on foreign 
e labor situation outlook is serious. Elsewhere 
s issue is printed a detailed account of the 
tly organized national committee for organizing 
ind steel workers. Reports from blast furnaces 
teel works in the Pittsburgh and Valley districts 
that the developments among labor are being 

i very closely. Next week there will be started 

to determine on a general strike of iron and 

vorkers, and employers are viewing the matter 
me concern. The men are going to make strong 
is, most of which are certain to be refused. It 
gested that the active heads of some of the larger 


. 2s - July 29, July 22, July 1, July 30, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 

Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 4.35 $.35 1.3 00 
Sheets, galvy No. 28, P’gh 70 5.70 ) 6.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 3.25 3.25 s. 25 ) 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh..... 1.2 1.2 +.2 i ) 
Fence wire base, P’gh... ,.00 00 , 00 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 i 


Old Material,: Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago .....825.00 $24.00 o2 0 g29.00 
Carwheels Philadelphia. . 24.00 23.00 23.00 9.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 21.00 °0.50 18.50 29.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 19.00 19.00 18.50 29.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 21.00 19.50 17.50 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 22.50 22.50 19.00 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 22.50 22.00 22.00 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go, net ton. 24.00 22.00 22.00 28.25 
No. 1 RR. wrot; Phila.... 25.00 25.00 2 00 54.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’'go, net 20.50 17.00 17.00 29.75 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt .. $3.85 $4.00 $4.25 $6 00 
Furnace coke, future .... 4.12 £1.12 4.12 §.00 
Foundry coke, prompt... 5.00 ».00 ».00 7.00 
Foundry coke, future ; ».00 ».00 00 7.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 23.75 23.7 19.25 26.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 23.50 23.50 19.00 26.00 
Spelter, St. Louis 7.80 8.00 7.10 8.00 
Spelter, New York ‘ 8.15 8.3 7.45 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis ~-. STE ».50 »15 1.75 
Lead, New York......... GOO 5.75 +0 8.05 
Tin, New York : : .. 70.00 70.00 70.50 94.00 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. Y 9.37% -9.25 8.37% 13.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. bx., P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.75 


steel companies are viewing the labor situation with 
more complacency than they should. 


Pig Iron.—In the past two weeks 65,000 to 75,000 
tons of basic iron, and 15,000 to 20,000 tons of Bessemer 
have been sold, all for delivery over remainder of this 
year. One local interest alone reports sales of basic 
and Bessemer amounting to close to 70,000 tons, and 
other sellers have also been active. A Mahoning Val- 
ley furnace interest has sold 6000 tons of basic per 
month for the last quarter, and another interest has 
sold probably 15,000 tons of basic, equal deliveries over 
remainder of the year, starting with August. These 
sales of Bessemer and basic are larger than have been 
reported at any one time in this market for some 
months, and there is still a good deal of inquiry. 
Foundry and malleable Bessemer iron are also fairly 
active, but a good many consumers are covered over 
the remainder of this year. Consumers are urging 
prompt shipments of iron, indicating that it is being 
melted about as fast as shipped. Two blast furnaces 
in the Shenango Valley now idle will be started late 
in August or early in September, one on Bessemer and 
the other on basic iron. There is no longer any talk 
of price shading; instead the trade here is looking 
for an advance early in the fall, perhaps before that 
time. One Shenango Valley consumer of basic expects 
to increase its consumption of iron 3000 tons in August 
and 4500 tons in September. The demand for ingot 
molds is getting heavier, and the leading maker at 
Sharpsville, Pa., will take out 50 per cent more iron 
in July than it did in May. Output of pig iron this 
month is certain to show a large increase over June. 
Prices are very firm. 


Basix g iron, $25.7 Bessemer, $27.95 gray forge, 
$25.75 No. 2 foundry, $26.75 No. 3 foundry, $26.25. and 
malleable $27.25 all per gross ton at Valley furnaces, the 


reight rate for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts being $1.40 per ton 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is a growing scarcity 
in the supply of sheet bars, and for the second time 
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in its history the American Sheet & Tinplate Co. is 
bringing sheet bars from Chicago to its mills in the 
Pittsburgh district, paying a freight rate of over $4 
a ton. The consumption of sheet bars at present is 
probably 50 per cent heavier than two months ago, 
and other sheet and tin plate mills are having trouble 
in getting delivery of bars as fast as needed. There 
is an active inquiry for forging billets, and sales are 
being made at the regular price of $51, Pittsburgh, 
for delivery over the remainder of this year. It is 
estimated that the steel mills making billets and sheet 
bars in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts are 
now operating to close to 80 per cent of capacity and 
report that a scarcity in some kinds of steel mill labor 
has already developed and promises to become worse. 
Prices are very firm, and a very limited amount of 
steel is being offered in the open market. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billet 


x 2 in. billet it $42; sheet bars, $42; slabs, $41, 


ind forging billets, $51 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh o1 


Ferroalloys.—There is quite an active inquiry for 
ferromanganese for delivery over the remainder of 
this year. Some steel mills that thought they had 
enough for the year are now again in the market. We 
note a fair inquiry for ferrosilicon, and some resale 
50 per cent material is still being offered at $80 to $85 
delivered. English 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese 

being offered at $105, Baltimore, equal to about 
$110, delivered in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown dis 
trict, but domestic makers are meeting this price 
so that no sales of the English alloy are being made 


in this market. 


W S i I I ingan 
3 { cle \ Ww I reduc or ‘ bou >2 per unit ( 
\\ 0 3 ent ferrosilice i Sx ( 
eise! $ » $ ] el 
Bessemer rs ) per cent, $47.7 
1 . $49.7 cey e520 12 per cent, $5¢€ 
W jut ( er ¢ t very iror $36.75 7 per cent 
$38.50 per cent, $40.2 9 1 t, $42.25, and 10 p 
; \ gro is charged for 
t i t i ve! | Uf 
rs fur wcksc N« 
~ { i y ’ f $2.9 


Plates.—Some scattered inquiries for cars are com- 
ng out. The Ohio Centra] Railroad is in the market 
for 500° box cars, 500 flat cars and 50 narrow-gauge 
sugar cane cars. Railroads are doing more car repair 
work, as their equipment is wearing out fast and as a 
result mills report some increase in the demand for 
plates. An inquiry is in this market for 15,000 tons 
of ship plates for shipment to Japan. The mills are 
gradually increasing operations, and plate mills in this 
district are now operating at 60 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. It will, howeve 

1? 


work before the plate mil 


r, take a good deal more 
s will be able to operate at 
a normal rate. We quote 4-in. and heavier tank plate 


. > + Las . } 
at 2.65c., Pittsburgh 


Structural Material.—A large amount of work is 
being figured on, but local 
being placed. The American Bridge Co. has taken 
about 6000 tons for the office building and theatre 
annex of the Hanna estate at Cleveland, 5000 tons fon 
*xxtensions and new buildings for the American Rolling 
Mill Co. at Middletown, Ohio, and about 1500 tons for 
for the new plant of the Youngstown 
Car Co. at Niles, Ohio. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. has taken 250 tons for a warehouse for Rea 
& Co., in this city, and the Massillon Bridge Co., 600 
tons for a store building for the Hess Snyder Co. at 
Massillon, Ohio. Bids have gone in on about 6000 tons 
for the new Baltimore & Ohio Third Street bridge in 
this city, and also on 3600 tons for the St. Johns River 
sridge in Florida. Fabricators are slowly increasing 
at their plants, and are now running on an 
average of probably 75 per cent of capacity. We quote 
beams and channels up to 15 in. at 2.45c., Pittsburgh, 
and local fabricators say they are not able to buy plain 
steel under this price. 


fabricators say it is slow in 


new building's 


operat ions 


Sheets.—Effective from Monday, July 28, several 
independent sheet mills advanced prices $2 per ton on 
black and $4 on galvanized, and it is stated these ad- 


vances, in prices may become general among a! 
independent sheet mills in a very short time. 17 
independent mills report they are sold up for rema 

of this year, and are practically out of the ma 
Nearly all automobile builders have closed for 
entire needs of automobile sheets over the rema 

of this year, and several of the larger interests 
covered their needs for the first half of 1920, payin, 
advance of $5 per ton in this case. Two leading 
mobile builders have closed lately for upward of 10 
tons of sheets, and are expected to buy more. 
week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is oper 

at 90 per cent of its hot sheet mill capacity, and 
pendent mills are operating at about the same rat 
The demand for electrical sheets is heavy, and on 
quiry is for delivery over the rest of the year. Export 
demand is heavy, and one leading interest reports 
t is booking close to 2000 tons per day of sheet 
tin mill products for foreign shipment. Owing to 
above noted conditions a general advance in prices of 
sheets in the near future seems probable. Prices 
sheets effective from March 21 are given on page 

but it should be noted that three or four leading ind 
pendent mills are now quoting an advance of $2 
black and $4 on galvanized over these prices. 


Tin Plate-—Demand is steadily getting heavier, 
the mills are increasing their output as fast as th 
supply of steel and labor will permit. Some large cor 
sumers that made contracts some time ago underest 
mated their needs, and are now placing additiona 
orders. The pressure on the mills for quick delivery of 
tin plate is strong, indicating that stocks of consumers 
ire light. Heavy export demand is coming from Cuba, 
South America, India and the Orient, and the aggregat: 
shipments are large. This week the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. is operating at 96 per cent of hot tin 
mill capacity, and the independent mills are doing about 
as well. A shortage in supply of tin bars is looming 
ip, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is bringing 
bars from Chicago to Pittsburgh the second time in 
history. We quote production tin plate at $7 per base 
ox, and stock items at $6.50 to $6.75 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
[he demand for terne plate is heavy, mills being sold 
up for two or three months. Prices on terne plate are 
given on page 335. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills rolling steel bars report 
an active demand, and are operating at 75 per cent, 
or better, of capacity. Implement makers are specify 
ing freely against last half contracts. Prices of scrap 
are steadily going up, and there is some talk of ar 
early advance in bar iron. The new demand for rei! 
forcing steel bars is also more active, and prices art 
now holding firm. 


We quote teel bars rolied from billets, at 2.35c 
rom old steel rails, 2.45¢ Eastern mills are quoting 
yal for eastern shipment at 2.35c., while for western sl 
ment 2.55« Pittsburgh is quoted Pittsburgh mills rolling 


¢ 


ron bars quote at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, plus full freight rate 


of delivery 


Wire Rods.—Effective Monday, July 28, the Con 
solidated Steel Corporation made an advance of $5 per 
ton on wire rods for export, including Canada. Both 
lomestic and export inquiry is active. Canada is in 
the market at present for 5000 tons or more. Mills 
that usually have a fair quantity of surplus rods to se! 
in the open market now have very few, owing to the 
nereased operations of their wire mil!s. Prices on rods 
to domestic consumers, as adopted on March 21 last, 
are given on page 335, but for Canada and export ship 
ment are now $5 per ton higher. 


Wire Products.—Effective July 24, the Pittsburg! 
Steel Co. advanced its prices on wire $2 per ton, and 


on wire nails $5 per ton, making three concerns that 
have lately advanced prices to this extent, these being 


the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the Cambria Ste 
Co. and the Pittsburgh Steel Co. The American 5tee 
& Wire Co. has not made any price change, and we have 
not advanced prices on wire products, which are give" 
on page 335. There has also been an advance of > 
per ton, made by all the independent mills, on w!t© 
and wire nails through the Consolidated Stee! Cor- 
poration for export shipment, save on wire products °° 
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Canada, which have not been advanced. The market 

re products seems to be shaping itself for a 

advance by the remainder of the mills. The 

tic demand is heavy, and export business is 

Prices on wire products, as effective from 

Ma 21, are given, as stated, on page 335, but the 

nakers named are quoting an advance over these 

$2 per ton on wire and $5 per ton on wire 

Export prices on wire nails are now $3.50, 

er keg; galvanized barbed wire, $4.35; bright 

3.25, and galvanized wire, $3.95, all f.o.b. 
irgh. 


Cotton Ties.—Very little new business is doing, con- 
having covered their needs when the season 
Cotton ties for July shipment on new orders 

ld at $1.71% per bundle of 45 Ib., f.o.b 


Pit irgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Mills report the new demand 
idily getting heavier and two makers in this 
are now operating their hoops and band mills 
e to 100 per cent capacity, but state they have 
fair amount of orders ahead. We quote steel 
and bands at 3.05c., Pittsburgh, plus usual 


Hot Rolled Strip Steel—Demand is steadily get 

eavier and mills now report they are operating 

85 per cent of capacity, consumers now being 

to cover needs for remainder of this year, and 

ir prices. We quote hot rolled strips at 3.05c. 

Oc. per lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The higher price 

ioted by a few mills for hot rolled strips fo: 
amping and drawing purposes. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel.—Mills are steadily increas 

operations, consumers being anxious to cover thei 
for remainder of this year, but a few mills are 

willing to sell for fourth quarter owing to the uncer 
as to prices of steel and labor. 


Shafting and Screw Stock.—Makers are entering 
orders than at any time in the past six months 
re. The automobile trade is buying heavily and 
nent makers are specifying freely on contracts 

es are reported holding firm, discounts being 28 

in carloads and 23 per cent in less than car 
Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Makers report they are entering 
freely at the recent advance on _ nuts 


+ 


olts, jobbers and consumers being anxious t 
their needs over the remainder of this year 
lakers are now operating at close to 100 per cent 
icity, and report they have plenty orders ahead 

now in effect on nuts and bolts are giver 


Rivets.—Makers are operating to 75 per cent o 
f capacity and report they are entering moré 
lers than at any time this year. We quote 

id structural rivets at $3.75 and cone head 


vets at $3.80 per 100 lb., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Spikes.—For small spikes demand is active, and 
il makers report they are sold up on these for 
nonths ahead. Railroad spikes are quiet, rail 

ng only such quantities as they need for re 

k. Prices are reported as holding firm. 


indard spikes, 9/16 x 41 n.. and also mall 
ase per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or 
sual extras Boat and barge spikes, $3.85 

id lot ot 00 kegs or more 





‘kelp.— Mills are sold up on all the material they 
for the remainder of this year and have 
me business for delivery in first quarter of 

We quote sheared steel skelp at 2.65c., 

2.55¢e. and grooved 2.45c. per lb., f.o.b, 

and Steel Pipe.-—The mills are simply deluged 

ess in line pipe and oil well tubular goods, 

irning down a good deal more business than 

) iking. Practically all the pipe mills are about 
e Yr remainder of this year, while a few mills 
some materia] for fourth quarter delivery 

0 ixious to sell heavily, believing the market 
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may be higher in the near future. So far none of the 
mills, aside from the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., has 
advanced prices, but a general advance in the market on 
iron and steel pipe in a short time seems probable 
Some mills in the first half of this month took more 
orders for line pipe and oil well tubular goods than they 
can turn out in two months. Some buying in these 
products has been done for first quarter of next year 
Discounts on iron and steel pipe are given on page 335 


Boiler Tubes.—A fair amount of new business ts 
being placed in boiler tubes, but the new demand for 
merchant tubes is very dull and prices are still being 
shaded. Discounts are given on page 335. 

Coke.—There has been an excess in supply of prompt 
furnace coke in the past week, and prices have eased 
off to some extent, standard grades of blast furnace 
oke having been offered in the past few days as low 
as $3.85 per net ton at oven. It is stated that coke 
producers have recently blown in ovens at a faster rate 
than the demand for furnace coke justified, whicl 
largely explains the weakness in prices. We now quote 
standard grades of 48-hr. furnace coke for prompt ship 
ment at $3.85 to $4 and standard makes of 72-hr. foun 
5 Output 


dry coke at $5 to $5.25, all per net ton at oven, 


of coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 
last week was 164,220 net tons, an increase over ‘the 


previous week of about 6500 tons. 


Old Material.—The scrap list of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is out, bids to be in on Aug. 4, and awards 


to be made not later than Aug. 8 T nain items 
neluded in the list are 4000 gross tons of old -steel 
rails, 3000 gross tons of heavy melting steel, 275 gross 


tons of old carwheels and 1027 gross tons of railroad 


vrought scrap. The amount of scrap moving. from 
dealers to consumers is still limited, the latter not 
being willing to pay the higher prices being quoted by 
the dealers It is claimed that several large lots of 
heavy steel melting scrap have lately been seld at as 
high as $21.50 delive red to consumers’ IIs The new 
femand for borings and turnings is slightly better 
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The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron C Pittsburgh,. has 
esumed operations at its bar, guide and puddling de 
partments at its Woods Run plant, following a suspen- 
aion of activities for about two weeks to allow for 


repair and improvement work. The departments give 


employment to about 250 men The forge sh yp 1s still 
dle, but it is said that this department will resume 


operations at an early date 


The Cannonsburg Steel & Iron Works, Canonsburg 


Pa.. will add two hot sheet mills to its plant and ex 
pects to place th ‘ontract for them in a short time 


Four of the five blast furnaces of the National Tube 


Co. at Lorain, Ohio, are now in operation, the fourth 
stack having been started last week 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, July 29. 

The effort of the American Federation of Labor to 
take a strike vote among iron and steel mill workers 
is a source of considerable anxiety, but the movement 
is not generally regarded as likely to succeed. A com- 
mittee of the Federation will convene here on Aug. 19, 
when it is believed the results of the vote will be known 
and will call a strike if it regards such a course as 
advisable. The lockout of the building trades in Chi- 
cago is still in force, but an early termination is looked 
for. Despite labor difficulties business continues to im- 
prove. The demand for plates has been given an im- 
petus by a revival in car construction and repairs. 
Local car builders have placed orders for 34,000 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars and are inquiring for 8000 
tons additional. Plate mills are beginning to accumu- 
late substantial backlogs, and this is true to a greater 
extent of sheet and mild steel bar mills. An Eastern 
seller of soft steel bars is no longer accepting contracts 
and will book new orders only after they have been 
passed on by the mill. Structural business is also de- 
veloping in good volume. Numerous export inquiries 
are current, but few orders are resulting therefrom, as 
concessions are generally asked for. While mills are 
glad to book foreign business, they are insisting on 
the full domestic price. Wire products and bolts and 
nuts continue active. A local producer of wire has 
raised its prices in conformance with the recent ad- 
vances by Eastern independents, but the leading in- 
terest has not changed its quotations. 

Steel mill operation is improving. The finishing 
mills at Gary are all in operation and two additional 
blast furnaces have been blown in at South Chicago. 
The leading interest is operating at about 70 per cent 
of capacity and the foremost independent continues on 
a 75 per cent basis. The hot weather and a shortage 
of skilled labor have impeded operations, particularly in 
the sheet mills. Tube mills are running full and are 
unable to keep pace with orders. 

Foundry and malleable iron continue active, but 
producers of charcoal iron are practically out of the 
market for the remainder of the year. A Northern 
seller of foundry and malleable has taken some business 
for delivery in the first quarter of 1920 at $2 a ton 
above the present quotations. Scrap continues to rise. 
While consumers are still cautious, they are purchas- 
ing more freely than at any time since the present 
advance commenced. 


Pig lIron.—The leading seller of Northern iron is 
quoting both foundry and malleable for delivery in the 
first quarter of 1920 at $2 above present prices, and 
has booked some business on that basis. The market 
continues rather active, despite the labor difficulties in 
the foundries. A producer with one furnace in opera- 
tion has booked its capacity for the remainder of the 
year, and is contemplating blowing in another stack. 
Iroquois has blown in a second furnace in addition to 
the stack mentioned a week ago. Federal is blowing 
out one stack this week and lighting another which has 
been relined. A Michigan melter recently ordered 500 
tons of malleable and a Wisconsin foundry is inquiring 
for a like tonnage of malleable. An inquiry for 500 
tons of Bessemer is before the trade. A Southern 
interest has booked 500 tons of foundry for fourth 
quarter on the Birmingham base. Consumers of char- 
coal iron have covered freely for their last half re- 
quirements. At the present rate of operation charcoal 
furnaces are practically out of the market for the rest 
of the year. Maximum production has been unattain- 
able, not only on account of labor difficulties, but 
because of forest fires, which: have necessitated the use 
of every available man at times for fire fighting. An 
important charcoal producer is now operating at about 
two-thirds of capacity. Among recent orders for 
charcoal for last half delivery are two for 5000 tons each 
and a number of others ranging from 500 to 1200 tons. 
The Jackson County silvery furnaces are still down be- 
cause of strike troubles. The Red River, Tenn., furnace 
will be fired in August. Because of the tie-up of sources 
of supply in this district, a Southern producer of silvery 
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has been taking considerable business f.o.b. ( 
nooga. It has already sold out through Septem! 


The following quotations are for iron delivered 


sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, n 
ind steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, w} 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charg y 
ng OK per ton: . 


lake Superior charcoal, average silicon, 1.50. 
econd half delivery, f.o.b. furnace, average 
freight to Chicago $2.50 (other grades sub 


ject to usual differentials) ....ccscseoscae .$29 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 silicon, 2.25 to 

Bae 6 ke devesd CURE S4 ES 140 OEE EE Lee 28 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 silicon, 1.75 to 

ft rer rrr Teer TCT re Pe eT YL er ee 2b 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry .......... 26 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 

a, Tee ee + oe vind whe &cw Niels dame wae 34.7 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 

Pet 6 OO EEES EEK © O64. 0 ROBES & O96 SO 009980206 S EO Oe o ( 
Southern foundry silicon, 1.75 to 2.25........ 31.7 
Malleable, ant over 3.25 GIOOW. « vac6ad id 0e%0 ry 
Standard BesSemMer ...ccccicsccecsses <tak ah Be 
Basic ne es's & 54. Reb enced b 40 ee wenw es 25 
Low phosphorus (copper free) ........ 40 
co ey | en ee rar ae ee en ae 42.0 


Ferroalloys.—There is but little activity in any of 
the ferroalloys. Ferromanganese continues to be quoted 
at $115, delivered, but spiegeleisen is firmer and has 
advanced to $35, furnace. The price of ferrosilicon, 50 
per cent, is unstable, but is in the neighborhood of $80 
delivered. The Canada Carbide Sales Co., Chicago and 
New York, is distributing a new product called ferro- 
silicon-aluminum, to be used for experimental purposes. 
The alloy contains 50 per cent silicon, 17 per cent 
aluminum, and about 33 per cent iron, together with 
traces of carbon, phosphorus and sulphur. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $115, delivered 
50 per cent ferrosilicon, at $80 delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 t 


22 per cent, $35, furnace. 


Structural Material.—Statements in the press by 
representatives of the contractors and the unions indi- 
cate a more conciliatory disposition on the part of both 
and forecast an early termination of the lockout of 
the local building trades. While the labor difficulties 
here have had somewhat of a dampening influence on 
local structural activity, the aggregate business re- 
ceived by the mills continues to increase steadily. The 
largest structural order recently placed calls for 1454 
tons to be used in the construction of the first section 
of the Chicago Tribune building to be erected at Austin 
Avenue and St. Claire Street, Chicago. This tonnage 
will be rolled and fabricated by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Among the structures in contemplation is the Medical 
Building, eighteen stories, 100 x 125 ft., to be erected at 
Omaha, Neb. The plans, which are being drawn by 
Thomas R. Kimball, of that city, are expected to be 
completed by Sept. 1. Vogelsang’s, West Madison 
Street, Chicage, Restaurant, was closed last week and 
will be torn down to provide room for the new Black 
hawk Hotel, which will require between 2500 and 3000 
tons of steel. New inquiries include: 

Beach Department Store, Joliet, Ill., 300 tons 

Bank, Butler, Pa., 60 tons, on which bids are being take! 
by the Weary & Alford Co., Chicago. 

Grand Leader Store, St. Louis, 1100 tons 

J. D. Adams, warehouse, Indianapolis, 200 tons, 


Additional recent awards include: 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, grain elevator 
Chicago, Ill., 298 tons, to Toledo Bridge & Crane Co 

George B. Limbert & Co., alterations and additions 
machine shop, East Chicago, Ind., 178 tons, to Midland Stru 
tural Stee] Co. 

International Shoe Co., shoe factory, Mount Ver! 
150 tons, to Christopher & Simpson Iron Works. 

Advance Rumely Co., additions to machine shop, Laporte 
Ind., 100 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Gormully & Jeffery Co., power house, Indianapolis 
500 tons, to Rochester Bridge Co., Rochester, Ind. 

Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., plant, East Chicago 
0 tons, to Northwestern Bridge & Iron Co. 


1 


Ty 


Bars.—The only bar-iron mill in this district which 
has been quoting at 2.50c., Chicago, has now advanced 
to 2.62c., or 2.35¢., Pittsburgh, the price which other 
mills have been quoting for several weeks. Further ad- 
vances are looked for in view of the uninterrupted 
advance in scrap. Although still dull, bar iron is more 
active than it has been since the first of the year. The 
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s are commencing to feel the market, among re- 
uiries from this source being two aggregating 
The demand for mild steel bars continues 
\n Eastern seller in this district is no longer 
contracts and will book new orders only after 
ve been passed on by the mill. Mills are running 
ne of them with two and three months’ work 
Rail carbon business is steadily improving, but 
lls are experiencing difficulty in securing old 
prices which will enable them to make a profit. 
d steel mill of the leading independent is now on 
turn, with sufficient business booked and _ in 
to keep it running on that basis the re 
of the year. 


Mila tee bat AT Pitt 
ic. per 100 lb. ; common 
2.45 mill Jobbers 

out ol warehouse 


ht rate ot 


arbor 


Plates.—The demand is better than at any time 
the first of the year. The improvement in busi 
due in part to a revival in car construction and 
One local car builder has purchased 11,000 
plates, shapes and bars, and another has placed 

ons to be used on car repairs, both lots having 
dered from the leading interest \ Chicago 
of tank cars has placed 15,000 tons of plates and 

to be used on new car construction, the ton 
having been divided between different mills. Cu 
nguiries from local car builders include lots of 

d 5000 tons, the material'in both cases being re- 

ed for repair work. The flotation of a $30,000,000 
this country to be used for the rehabilitation of 

in railroads is expected to result in the placing 


rders for rolling stock. An inquiry by the Chilean 
Government for 600 freight cars has been current for 
ne time, but has not yet been closed. In addition 


the demand from ear bui'ders, a good volume of 
isiness in plates is coming from the oil fields and from 
scellaneous manufacturers. The mills have consid 
rable work ahead. The leading independent, in fact, is 
ng tonnage because it cannot deliver earlier than 
September. The Havana Central Railroad, Cuba, is in 
ng for 8 first-class and 12 third-class passenger 


iotation : , Hive Pittsburgh reigl 
Te. per 100 Ib Jobbers quote 3.6 


Sheets.—Prompt delivery is difficult to obtain, as the 

Is have several months’ work ahead. One local in 

can deliver heavy sheets in jobbing sizes in Octo 

er, but cannot insure delivery on lighter sheets until 

ecember. Mill operation is impeded by the hot 

her and a searcity of skilled labor. A mill in the 
Louis district is down on account of a strike. 


uotations are 4.35e. for No. 28 black, 3.55¢ for No 

innealed, and 5.70 for No. 28 galvanized 
quote Chicago delivery out of stock: No. 10 blue 
No. 28 black, 5.62¢., and No. 28 galvanized 


Wire Products.—A local mill has raised its prices 
ynformance with the recent advances of Eastern 
but the leading interest has not changed its quota- 

The latter has booked an equivalent of its ca 
for three to four months ahead. The demand for 
ails is very strong. For mill prices see finished iron 


teel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 335. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The railroads are order- 
ng ck supplies in small lots to meet pressing re- 
ements, but the demand is by no means large. The 
producers of iron tie plates have advanced 


rices to 2.90c. mill. 


railroad spikes, 3:35c, Pittsburgh Track bolts 
nuts, 4.35¢. Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates and iron 
2.75e. Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie plates. iron, 
makers’ mills Light rails, 2.45c. f.o.b. makers’ 
usual extras 


Bolts and Nuts.—Specifications are heavy, particu- 
m jobbers. Agricultural implement manufac- 
re expected to enter the market soon to cover 
| requirements and if the railroads enter the 

Narket also the demand will greatly exceed the ca- 


pacity of manufacturers One important mill in this 

strict is already practically out of the market as the 
result of the receipt of orders at the rate of twice its 
output. Despite the large volume of business booked, 


maximum production is difficult to attain on account 


f a growing shortage of labor. One maker is now en 
forcing its monthly specification clause under which it 
an cancel a month’s deliveries if specifications are not 
received before the end of the month. For mill prices, 
see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh,’ page 335 


1 


Jobbers quote: 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The recent advances have not im 


peded buying. Large pipe continues rather dul! and 


4} . ] 
he smaller sizes active. Recent awards include 
Denver, C , 1800 tons $6-in. and 24 to the Unites 
States Cast on Pipe & Foundry Co 
Der ( 1000 tor t o 20-in ( or Fu & 
‘ Lo 
ikewo Ohi ) o Unite S ¢ | 
& Four Cr 
WW i ct Lec x [ 
Ww 1, $56.30: 6-ir $ 80 
La i gas pipe, $1 extra 


Old Material.—Users are buying more heavily than 
at any time since the present advance in prices com 
menced. They are still cautious in covering their re 
quirements, however. Among recent purchases by con. 
sumers were 2000 tons of heavy melting steel bought at 
$21.50 per gross ton, 1000 tons of No. 1 cast, purchased 

$25 per net ton, and 2000 tons of rolling mill grades. 
\ representative of a large Eastern consumer of stove 
plate canvassed the Chicago market last week, but was 
able to purchase only three carloads, for which he 
paid $21.50 per net ton. Stove plate and agricultural 
malleable are searce and the supply of rolling mill 
yrades is short of the demand. Railroad offerings this 
week include a blind list issued by the Lake Erie & 
Western, 500 tons offered by the St. Paul, and three 
cars by the Chicago & Western Indiana Sixty-four 
shell-turning lathes were offered by the Ordnance De- 
partment last week, but the highest bid, $23 per net 
ton, was rejected, and tenders will be asked again. Fif 
teen thousand tons of shell forging billets were sold 


by the Ordnance Department yesterday, the tonnage 
having been equally divided between two dealers and 
one consumer. The prices paid were $24.88, $24.76 


and $24.67 per gross ton, respectively. 


Per Gross Ton 


We quote de very in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicinity. 
1 freight and transfer harges paid, as follows 

Iron rails $25.00 10 $26.06 
Relaying rails 38.00to 45.00 
Carwheels ; ee 25.00 to 26.00 
Steel rails, rerolling oewe ‘ . 29.00%6 30.00 
Steel rails ess than 3 ft ; 24.50 to . 25.00 
Heavy melting steel.... -+e+-- 21.00 to, 22.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 21.00to 22.06 
pT a ae ae 21.00tO 21.50 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars $24.00 to $25.00 
Steel angle bars ° evbec -.»- 21.00to 21.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 26.00 to 27.0060 
Iron car axles 29.50 to 30.50 
Steel car axles... 27.50 to 28.60 
No. 1 busheling ... 18.00to 18.50 
No. 2 busheling... 13.50 to 14.006 
Gk GS gn wean ce 19.50 to 20.06 
Pipes and flues ee : 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... 20.50 to 21.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 19.50to 20.0¢ 
Steel knuckles and couplers....... 20.50to 24.06 
Coil springs ‘ 22.00to 22.450 
No 1 cast cee eeeesEGeetese 24.00 to 25.66 
Boiler punchings o¢elede6es 22.50 to 23.60 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 22.50to 23.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.50to 10.60 
Cast borings ..... avemeat ; 11.75to 12.75 
Stove plate and light cast.....se- 21.50to 23.50 
Grate DAFS ccccsccsccedcvccceves » 19.5@to 20.00 
Brake slh@eS ...cccccescccveceeacs . 20.00te 21.00 
Railroad malleable ..........---.--. 20.00% 21.06 
Agricultural malleable .......... . 20.50to 21.00 
Country mixed ....e-ceeceeceeecs 16.00to 87.60 


ae mee 
ae 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 29. 
Improvements in the demand for steel products con 
but the Philadelphia district is noticeably lag 
Much of 


plants 
York 


tinues, 
ving behind other steel-consuming districts. 
+} } 


ne business tnatl 


lat S coming to 
Central West 


territories. 


steel 


New 


Eastern 


Yriginates in the and in the 


and New England 


Demand 


is principally for bars, wire products, pipe, 


‘old-rolled and cold-drawn steel, spikes, 


light rails and 


heets. The demand for structural shapes is improv 
ng and there is some betterment in plates, though 
ates are the weakest spot in the steel situation. Some 


Eastern plate mills are running at about 50 per cent ol 


apacity, with practically no business coming from 
shipyards and car and locomotive builders. If these 
ynsumers should come into the market actively a de 
dedly different condition would soon exist. 

One large steel interest is virtually sold up on bars 
or the remainder of the year, while a western Penn 
sylvania mill is in almost the same condition and will 
nake 1 ar contracts for this year. A Buffalo mill is 

iotir September-October delivery on bars. Imple 
nel makers and jobbers are_ specifying freely 
Makers of wire products in the Pittsburgh-Youngs 
OW strict have advanced prices 25c. per 100 Ib. o 
nails and 10c. per 100 lb. on other wire products, while 
he leading export interest has advanced all export 


rices on wire products and another export company, 
representing independent steel interests, has taken simi- 
ir action. An Atlanta, Ga., wire products 


as increased all prices $5 a ton. 


« . + 
maker Ol 


consumers, particularly in the automobile 


rade, have been making contracts for the first half of 
20, subject to price revision on Jan. 1, 1920, then 
pye being t protec themselves on delivery rather 
han on prices. Several steel companies have notified 


1eir sales agents to make no contracts for the remain 
The pig-iron market is not active, but a satisfactory 
mid-summer. fur- 
nacemen, however, complain that buying in the Phila 
much than in 

Sales of about 4000 tons of 
have been made by two or three makers at 


$27.10, 


Dusiness 1S bDelng done for Some 


: 
lelphia district is on a smaller scale 


ther consuming districts. 


ASI 


prices 
Philadelphia, 
standard low phosphorus has been bought by the same 
furnace. The scrap 


based largely 


equivalent to $26.60 and 


and 
onsumer at $35, market tends 
on activity in the 


melting 


toward higher prices, 


steel has sold 


‘'t, where heavy 


$22.50, delivered. 


Ore.—Manganese ore continues to arrive from 
Brazil on old contracts, a shipment of 1750 tons, with 
i declared valuation of $74,001, having been received 
t this port last week. 

Pig Iron.—Higher prices for basic pig iron have 
been paid on recent sales. 4 Trenton, N. J., wire 
nanufacturer bought about 4000 tons from two or 
three makers, the prices paid being equivalent to 


Philadelphia. The same consumer 


> 





lso bought standard low phosphorus iron at $35, fur 
; ace foundry iron is not active, but a 
: fair business for mid-summer is being done. No. 2 X 
/ ron is quoted by one seller at $29.60, Philadelphia. 
. Lehigh Valley interest, which has been selling at 
$28 irna or $29.10, Philadelphia, has advanced its 
1) 0c. a tor Some other makers are asking and 
retting still higher prices. A 20,000-ton inquiry from 
Vermont scale manufacturing plant has been quoted 


strict, but the order, it is believed, is not 


kely to come here on account of the high freight rate. 

fhe prospective buyer has offered to pay cash for the 

ron, leaving it on furnace bank for delivery in the 

‘ first half of 1920. The Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 

which inquired for 5000 tons of foundry iron, did not 

place its order in this district. Virtually all of the 

, ; Virginia makers of foundry iron have withdrawn from 

ry the market or are quoting prices so high that probably 

' little of their iron will come into this market. Some 

ms are asking $30, furnace, and the leading interest has 

bi ‘iS advanced its price to $31, furnace, for any grade. One 
e ‘ 
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seller in withdrawing from the market state 
prospective increases in the cost of fuel make 
possible at this time to forecast what pig-iron p; 
tion costs will be a few months hence. A feeli; 
pig iron will be scarce this fall and that prices 
higher is also a factor in the bullish attitude o} 
Virginia furnacemen. A _ 500-ton lot of gray 
iron was sold last week at a price equivalent to 
Ph.ladelphia, and this appears to be the minimu \ 
new factor in the market is the appearance of ; 
inquiries for round lots of basic and foundry ir 
speculative purposes. Not much attention ha 
paid to these inquiries. We quote standard grades of 
iron for delivery in Philadelphia or vicinity 
that low phosphorus grades are quoted 
Prices quoted on Virginia iron are th 


as { 
CXC ept 


furnace, 


which last reported sales were made, but p: 
cannot now be duplicated. 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 X, 2 to 2.7 
; - 329.60 to $31.1 
Kastern Penna. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 
; sil sae 206 te 
Virginia No. 2 X 25 to 2.75 sil. (nominal) 
Virginia No plain, 1.7 oO » Sil. (nominal) 
Ba ( 26.60 to 
G forge 
\i 
s | w phosphorus (f.o.b. furnace) 
b ng ow phosphorus (f.0.b. fur 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of domestic ferromanganese, 78 
to 82 per cent, have been made at $110, delivered, 
competition with the new quotation of $105, seaboard. 
for British ferromanganese. Some makers are quoting 
$115, but this is not generally being obtained. 
grade spiegeleisen has been sold at sacrifice prices, 
but the standard grade, 18 to 22 per cent, is fairly firm 


at $32 to $35, furnace. 


Low 


Semi-Finished 
steel 


Steei—Demand for semi-finished 
is not especially active in this market, but some 
business in sma!l lots is being done. An Eastern steel 
company declined to quote on 3000 tons of rerolling 
jillets, as it now needs all of its steel for its own plants 
The same company has withdrawn from the market o1 
bars. We quote $42.50 on 4 x 4-in. open-hearth 

billets, forging billets and $45 for 
labs, all delivered Philadelphia. 


sheet 


rerolling $55 for 


Plates.—Some of the Eastern plate mil!s are now op 
erating at from 40 to 50 per cent, which is an improve 
ment over recent weeks. There is very little buying 
by shipbuilders and car and locomotive builders, and 
if these consumers were to come in the market active 
ly the plate situation would soon show up in a de 
cidedly different light. The Pennsylvania Rai!road is 
reported to have bought about 2000 tons of plates for 
ar repairs. There are still reports of occasional con 
cessions on plates, but a majority of sellers are hold 
ng firmly to the 2.65c. base price. We quote sheared 


plates, 4 in. and heavier, at 2.895c., Philadelphia. 


Structural Material.—One of the largest prospective 
tructural jobs which may soon come into the market 

the new 32-story Fidelity Trust Building, plans for 
which are now in the hands of the architects. Building 
activity in Philadelphia and vicinity has not yet as 
sumed sizable proportions. A good deal of the bus 
ness in shapes coming to Eastern mills originates 
ther territories. One company last week 
old, a quantity of shapes equal to its weekly output, 
which was its week this year for this produ 
Prices are said to be firmly held on the basis of 2.695c. 
Philadelphia. 


sold, 


best 


Bars.—One of the largest interests is reported to be 
sold up on bars for the remainder of the year. An 
other company has so much business that it has ten 
porarily withdrawn from the market, and at presen! 
will make no commitments over the remainder of the 
year. Implement makers in the Central West and the 
jobbing trade are specifying freely. All makers 0 
bar iron in this district have advanced prices $3 a ton 
to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, or 2.745c., Philadelphia. Double 
refined bar iron is 1c. per lb. higher. The price o 


steel bars remains firm at 2.595c., Philadelphia. De 
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s are getting further off. A Buffalo mill is now 
g¢ September-October shipment. 


sheets.—An Ohio maker of sheets has withdrawn 








iid Material.—Increasing 


ie furnace interests. 


the market, having sold as far ahead as it cares 
the present. The demand for sheets in this dis- 
; not especially large, but the business taken in 
markets has filled up several of the mills quite 
rtably. We quote Philadelphia delivered prices on 
is follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.795c.; No. 28 
1.595¢c., and No. 28 galvanized, 5.945c. 
strength has been im- 
i to the local scrap market by reports from the 
igh district of high prices paid there. One 

heavy melting steel at $22.50, delivered, is re 
i and there have been others at prices only 50c. 
inder this price. An Eastern steel plant will 
nly $19, but is having difficulty in getting steel, 
a Delaware plant has been forced to pay $19.50, 
fferings are not freely made at that price. A 
steel company has reinstated orders which were 
nded at the time the armistice was signed, and 

or brokers who have these orders have offered 
Carwheels are 50c. to $1 a ton higher and hard 
i For stove plate a New Jersey consumer has 
ip to $21, delivered. A Cumberland, Md., plant 
d $28 for rerolling rails. We quote for delivery 


imers’ works, eastern Pennsylvania, as follows 
1 heavy melting steel $19.00 to $20.0 
rails, rerolling 22.00 to 
I phori heavy, 0.04 and 
5.00 4 a 
Vv nee 3 . } { o ‘ 
1 railroad wrought 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 yard wrought. . . 22.00to 23.00 
1 forge fire ... ‘ . 15.00to 1 50 
indled skeleton .... 15.00 to 1 
busheling ‘ 16.00 to 17.00 
busheling . 13.00 to 14.06 
irnings (short shoveling grade fo 
ist furnace use) 12.50to 1 
xed borings and turnings (for blast 
furnace BHR) « «sso 12.50 te 1 
shop turnings (for roll:ng 
and steel works use) 7 14.50to 15.0 
axle turnings (or equivalent). 15.00 to 16.00 
t borings (clean) 14.50to 1 
l ME os 22.50 to 
te bars 20. 00to 21.01 
plate “ aa 20.00 to Lor 
id malleable ; 20.00to 21.00 
ron and soft steel pipe l 
‘ (new specifications). 19 ito 20.01 
ded pipe 14.00 te 15 Of 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 28. 
gy Iron.—The feature has been the revival of buy- 
the Middle West with free acceptance of the 
differentials and without freight rate absorption 
The Chicago territory took 


1 2000 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon, which also bore 


3 
ent manganese, at $30.75, an allowance of $1 
made for the manganese content in 
n to the high silicon differential. Lots ranging 
arloads and 100 tons to 700 tons have been sold 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and St. Louis territories, 
ynsiderable amount of business is being 
day. Only one interest fails to sell on the 
lifferentials, but, of course, does not guarantee 
content, sales being by fracture. 
terest sold a small tonnage of No. 1 at $27.75. 
er, it recognizes the basis of $26.75 for silicon 
2.25. The inquiry continues to be quite brisk 
nterests look for'a still stronger market. The 
a Co. is preparing to blow in another stack at 
giving it two on the active list. The Gulf 
Steel Co. has resumed in all departments at what 
erstood to be a 60 per cent rate of operation. 
0 business has been booked. Al] but one interest 
well taken care of for the remainder of the 
One interest has only high silicon to dispose of. 
Woodstock, at Anniston, and the Sheffield Iron 
on, Sheffield. remain down, no immediate prep- 
s to resume having been made. In order to 
he growing outgo of negro labor from the Bir- 
m district to northern points at solicitation of 
labor agents the Alabama Assembly has enacted 


im be ng 


pooked 


For instance, 
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a law fixing an annual license of $2,500 for such agents 
and exacting a $5,000 bond against false representa- 
tions. There is already a common and expert labor 
shortage that may become a menace as operations are 
increased. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b 


Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 


sought to be 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 25 $26 

Basic 25.75 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading pipe interest, in addi- 
tion to doing a good business in fittings, has satisfac- 
tory orders coming in regularly for gas and water pipe 
from southern municipalities. Sanitary pipe shops ship 
as fast as they manufacture to an eager trade. The 


. : »+ all } 
prospects in all 





+ 


pipe lines are excelle 

Coal and Coke.—Alabama coal operators admit the 
loss of 2,000,000 tons of coal to Tennessee and Ken 
tucky this year on competitive bidding 


+1 


The steam coal 

brisk. 
is debating a tax of 5 cents on 
3 cents on ore and a compromise which 
reducing the rate is rather expected 
Good foundry coke is bringing $9 and has a demand 
than the output. 
Old Material.—There 


hane in (+) _ arkat Can wey 
cnange in tne scrap market so far as heavy 


trade still lags, and the domestic is not over 
The General Assembly 
coal and one of 


will result in 


greater 


appears LO nave peen no 

+ } > 
sveei is 
‘oncerned, consumers declining to pay 
while dealers hold for several dollars more. A show- 


more than $15, 
down is probable at listant date wher oe ee a 
( I I Dabdie at no distant date when steel SLOCKS 


Wrought is also dull. Nothing further has 
been done in the plan of moving a lot of heavy steel to 
Mediterranean New Orleans. We 


per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district dealers’ 
; 
t 


are low. 
points, via quote 
yards, 


rrices to consumers, as Iollows: 


Buffalo 
BuFFALO, N. Y., July 28. 


the past 


} 


Pig lron.—Inquiry in week has shown con- 


siderable increase over the preceding week and furnace 


men believe that some of the tonnage 


) + 


asked for is for 
speculative purposes. They are not inclined to look 
with favor such Inquiry for all 
grades probably aggregated 50,000 tons and quite large 
{ f placed. 
eached 25,000 tons or more. 

its price on the 


and has made sales at this level] 


upon propositions. 


ynnages are reported Bookings 


probably 
increased 
furnace, 
Further price ad- 


One interest has 
. ' 
malleable grade to $28 at 
sold up seem imminent. 
declining to quote on 1920 business on 
lity of higher costs. With 1919 
ty very nearly all taken and two of the producing 


vances in grades that are wel] 
Furnaces are l 
“ 


account of the possibi 


interests of the district already out of the market for 
the remainder of the year, and with inquiry increasing, 
the market has arrived at a very satisfactory status 
from the produce r’s point of view. We quote as fol- 


i 


lows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 

N 1 f 1! r t ; ) $29.75 
No x ’ 7 00 
$24 f 27.00 
) & 00 

Ma . ~ 
Bas 75 
} inga 6.25 
I nang 6.75 
I 27.95 

Lake Super harcoal, regular grades. f.o.b 

Buff ) ; 32.35 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation in finished 
products is daily growing stronger. Specifications are 
coming in freely against bar and structural contracts, 
and orders for tin plate have increased to such an 
extent, sellers state, that mills that have been selling 
tin mill sizes of black plate have withdrawn from the 
market and are reserving the balance of their capacity 
for the tinned product. While it is understood that 
all wire makers have advanced prices, such inde- 
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pendents as have not made the announcement have 





withdrawn from the market. It is believed the leading 
interest has advanced its prices on wire rods for ship 
ment into Canada $5 per ton, which advance has been 
followed by the independents. It is understood that 
one independent bar producer has already advanced 
prices 5c. per 100 If the demand continues during 
August as it has during July, it is agreed there will 
e further material advances on all steel products du 

the advancing costs, and this tendency will be ac- 
entuated c tTrelignt rates advance. The Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. will erect a foundry building for the Con 


tinental Motors Co. at Muskegon, Mich., requiring 150 


market continues to snow a 


Old Material.—Th«e 


strengthening tendency and an enlarging local demand 


for most all commodities. Local buying of heavy melt 
g steel is commencing to assume considerable pro 
portions. The aggregate of tonnage purchased last 
week was larger than for a long period, but dealers 
ire s disinclined dispose of the stocks of heavy 
melting steel they have on hand at the prices offered 
to-day. The schedule price has been advanced $1 to 
$1.50 pe ton ove prices current last week. No. 1 
railroad wrought and iron and steel axles have ad 
vanced $2 per ton; low phosphorus, wrought pipe and 
bundled sheet stamping, $1, and locomotive grate bars, 
$1 $1.50 pe Oo Machine shop turnings are now 
selling at $12 to $12.50: iron rails, $24 to $25, and No. 
1 busheling scrap at $16.50 to $17. We quote dealers 
is g@ prices as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
H ¢ 
te 
s ’ 
Machine-shop turnings Oto 12.00 
H LX tur 15.00to 16.00 
; 00 to 20.00 
Wroug 16.00 to 17.00 
N bu ] v0 to 16.00 
if g 13.00 14.00 


New York 


NEw YORK, July 29. 

Pig lron.—An improved demand for foundry iron is 
noted as compared with the first two or three weeks 
of July. Several sales of round lots of foundry iron 
have been made, including 3000 tons to the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; 1500 tons to the New York 
Central Railroad; 5000 to 6000 tons of 2X to the Sessions 
Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., and 10,000 tons to the 
Fairbanks Co. The latter company may buy about 
15,000 tons more and will permit the iron to remain 
on furnace banks until the first half of 1920, when 
it will be shipped to plants of this and affiliated com- 
panies. The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora 
tion is inquiring for 3600 tons of No. 2 plain iron for 
the last five months of this year and about 3800 tons 
of the same grade for the first half of 1920. An 
Auburn, N. Y., consumer wants 1000 tons for delivery 
over the remainder of the year, and there are a number 
of other smaller inquiries in the market. Of the about 
5000 tons sold to the Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., there 
was 1000 tons of malleable. A large lot of iron is 
reported to have been sold at $27.50, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, for No. 2 X, and another sale is reported on 
the base of $28, furnace, with a freight rate of $1.50, 
for the same grade of iron. As a general rule there 
is less tendency to shade prices, and some eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are holding for as high as $30, 
furnace, for No. 2X. Virginia makers are either out 


of the market or are quoting prices too high to attract 
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much business. Practically no Southern iron is con 
to this market because of the high prices quoted 
Southern producers, the $7 freight rate making th 
livered price almost prohibitive. English inquiries 
basic iron continue to command some attention, but 
infavorable exchange rate and other factors mak: 
One 3} 
York seller reports several export sales last week 
gregating about 3600 tons. We quote as follows, 
New York, for Northern and Southern gra 
prices on the latter being nominal, as are also the pn 


almost impossible to close such business. 


| vered 


yn Virginia iron: 
l ! 2 ‘ S20) i ¢ 

\ X icon to 2.7 O.30t O.N¢ 
.O plain ilicon, 1.75 to 2 USO te SO Rt 
Ne X, Virginia, silicon, 2.25 to 2.7 s1.40to 31.9 
No Southern, silicon, 2.75 to 32 
N Souther ft Call rail) 

N Southern (all rail), sil 1.75 to 2.26 29 


Ferroalloys.—-Demand for ferromanganese is 
light and consists of spasmodic inquiries and sales 
100-ton and carload lots for early delivery. Domest 
producers are generally still quoting $115 delivered, | 

it is believed that $110 can be easily done on desirab| 
The quotation of the British producers 
inchanged at $105, seaboard. The spiegeleisen market 
is quiet but firm at $35, furnace, for early delivery. It 
is reported but not confirmed that a sale of 500 tor 
made in the last week under this level. Ferro 
50 per cent, is strong at $80 per ton delivered 


business. 


Was 


sil con, 


Iron and Steel—The Navy Department 
requests for bids on approximately 40,000 
tons of steel plates, bars and shapes for use in the con 


struction of battleships 49 and 50 at the Brooklyn Navy 


Finished 


has issued 


Yard. Requests specify that the bidders should submit 
“the net price f.o.b. mill,” as well as “basing price 
f.o.b. mill” requested in previous bids. The department 


also asks that the bids specify transportation charges 
from the mill to the New York yard, together with 
complete data as to extras which it is proposed t 
charge as far as this can be detailed from the infor 
mation contained in the departmental specifications 
The first delivery of 5000 tons under the contract is to 
be made in September, and 5000 a month thereafter 
until the contract has been filled. The Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has announced it will 
receive bids up to Aug. 6 on about 6500 tons of fabri- 
cated steel for a dirigible hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. 
The Allegheny River bridge at Pittsburgh, about 6000 
tons, is up for bids, and other projects in the market 
include 250 tons for a warehouse at Curtis Bay, Md., 
near Baltimore; 700 tons for a shop building at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., for the American Locomotive Co.; 700 
tons for a bank building at Flint, Mich.; 600 tons for a 
service station in New York for the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., and 400 tons for a bridge for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. The Communipaw Steel Co. will 
fabricate 500 tons for repairs to pier sheds in Brook- 
lyn. The Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. has received 
an order for 300 tons for alterations at the Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. Not much business has been 
done in plates, most of the lots under negotiation for 
export account still being held up. The New York ship- 
yards are not securing new ship contracts very rapidly, 
but a few have asked for tenders on definite lots of 
plates for ships, the latest being one that will involve 
about 1000 tons of plates and shapes. The plate mar- 
ket is resisting efforts to get better than 2.65c., and a 
number of cases are learned of where, particularly on 
export business, closures finally had to be made at the 
prevailing level. One of the large local fabricators 
likewise paid 2.65c. for a contract for 500 tons. Car- 
builders have no light on the development of general 
railroad buying, though they report increasing com- 
plaints of car shortage. The General American Tank 
Car Corporation has booked 1400 tank cars for the 
Island Refining Co., which appears to be the largest 
item in steel cars. The steel bar market is getting 
stiffer, one maker having raised the price to 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh, largely owing to its well-filled order books, 
and another mill expects to be on a 2.50c. basis in 4 
week or two. As intimated last week bar iron has 
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{! and apparently all makers are asking 2.50c., 
reh. Accordingly, we quote as follows: Mill 
nts: Bar iron, refined grade, 2.77c.; double re 
ir iron, 3.77c.; soft steel bars, 2.62c.; shapes, 
plates, 2.92c.; all New York. 


\\arehouse Business.—The growth of actual bus 
slow throughout this section and this is generally 
d to the ability of the mills to meet demands 
ll quantities with deliveries prompt enough to 
with warehouses. Such conditions apply espe 
to the trade in shapes and plates. Comparative 
here in jobbing compared with the mid-West 
ally believed to be due largely to delays in 
var claims and to a disinclination to buy mate 
heavily during the present labor unrest. Prices 
f annealed black sheets have been advanced $3 per 
These 


} + "7 . 
sheets and 78 


galvanized, $5 per ton. 
ng to soc. per 100 | 


1 for increases, 
Db. on blac k 

nized, dealers point out as more adequate differ 

than have been prevalent for some time past. 
xtreme slackness among large general contractors 
ies to hold back any increase in business in bolts 
One nearby foundry has cut dis- 

cast-iron steam fittings from 20 and 2% to 
We quote out-of-store prices as follows: No. 10 
4.57c.;: No. 28 box annealed black 


ts, rivets, etc. 


nnealed sheets, 
5.50¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.75c.; 
tructural shapes, 3.47c.; plates, 3.67c.; 
Nos. 10 and 12, 4.07c.; shafting, net list. 


steel bars, 


bands 


Cast-Ircn Pipe —No important public work is pend 
shortly a large project ‘will be up for consider 
ind may help definitely to line up the price situ 

1. It seems clear that with the increasing market 
trength in pig iron, $50 at mill for 6-in. pipe is less 
ject to shading, and we quote New York prices as 
and heavier, $52.30; 4-in. $55.30; 3-in 
$62.30 and $1 additional for Class A and gas pipe, these 
ces being possibly subject to a reduction in the case 

in unusually attractive proposition. 





follows: 6-1n. 





“* 


Old Material.—There is comparatively little buying, 
though the tone of the market grows 
tinua What is purchased is usually to fulfil old con- 
ts, or to ship west where activity is more marked. 
noted this week in pipe, stove plate and car 
vheels which have been marked up an average of $1. 
Consumers are still holding off, either expecting the 
market to turn lower, or waiting for the expected ad- 
ince in the price of finished products to make them 
feel justified in paying more for scrap. One prominent 
lealer and broker confidently predicts heavy melting 
steel to be selling for $20, New York, within a few 
Buying prices of dealers and brokers, New York, 


stronger con 


VISE are 


rails, short lengths (or equiva 


t) $15.50 to $16.00 
i\ melting steel 14.50 to 15.00 
ng rails ... Wn mae 17.50 to 18.00 

x rails, nominal . 40.00 to 41.00 

ir axles ee creer ree 24.00 to 25.00 

ir axles S one ae : 27.00 to 28.00 
railroad wrought ...... 7 22 00to 23.00 

ht iron track . onae 16.00 to 17.00 

ge fire KeeeeN eeeeetars eae s 10.00 to 10.50 
vard wrought, long ; 18.00 to 18.50 
iron . se . Seeea 6.00 to 7.00 
orings (clean) .... Rea 10.00 to 10.50 
ne-SNOP tUPMIMSS -. cccvccescdes 10.00 to 10.50 


borings and turnings. ; 9.00 to 9.50 
nd steel pipe (1 in. minimum 


neter) not under 2 ft. long 16.00 to 16.50 

plate pe er ee Pe 17.00 to 17.50 

Gtive OFAES: DOPE. i.s.tis'cvanas 17.00 to 17.50 
] 


e cast 16.00 


(railroad) , 00 to 
ee ee eee ee eer ee 21.50 to 22.00 
Vhich dealers in New York and 
local foundries, per gross ton, are 


Brooklyn are 


Chinery CAG ace + veee oweres $29.00 to $23.50 
heavy cast (columns, building 
rials, ete.), cupola size....... 21.50 to 22.00 


16.00 to 16.50 
17.50 to 18.00 


heavy cast, not cupola size.... 
radiators, cast boilers, etc. 


yv Lindsley, formerly with the Trumbull Steel 
‘en, Ohio, has organized the Lindsley Co. to 
on, steel and other metals. Offices are in the 
th Building, New York. 
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a 
’ 
‘ 
St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., . . 
’ 
Pig Iron. \ mnsiderabdi.e I ease 1\ L re “7 
3 
Dp ed witli nore transacticns Souther Q 
i f I y d fF ¢ renila n me i 1OW 
St. Lou This is attributed to the f g up of é 7 
rthex 7? es The south furna é 
es d I l » take iers for a y na 
s 1ua ! € ery t present pl Ss ana i . 
ire ndisposed » Se it present fhigul 
supp piled up in tne furnace yards I m : 
Ss coming f1 the stove interests and g i iry 
i ! ling gray yn and maleable n r 
nag ins into good figures in the 
Trew ! lua onnages hbevond 500 = t 
Soutnern furnaces generally I n I 
he established prices, and the al 
f idavances Oowln?g » nigner < s oT = 
found ire stil] n tive; one I v 
1f basic are in the market and é ~ ! 
as to when they wi d« ‘ 
Coke. Che ill for ke good 
S eine sold Dey d four la ] f the 
ndisposition of producers to commit tl $ é é n 
nat point Dbecausée tf uncerta es ¢ ind ot! 
ysts Connellsville foundry coke s s i > at 
vens Ww New R Ve Ke $ eing ] i ily 
$8. The demand is reasing a i 
s now assured 
Old Material \ dispositio : \ 
was apparent early in the week disappeared quickly 
ind prices are now firmer than eve \ lealers 
{ speculating and reinforced in t ying dis 
position by the fact that some of the mills are begin 
ning to nibble at the market Gove nateria 
continues to appear and the ffering e engaging 
onsiderable attention on the part of the scrap dealers 1 
[he activity in the pig iron market is having its effe + 
on scrap, particularly the disposition of furnaces to 
hold for higher prices on future deliveries and the 
unwillingness to commit themselves fa head We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis : 
industrial district, as follows: 
P Gro [ 
Old ' . : 
Old steel rails, rerolling } 
Old iils, le thar t 1.06 f 
Rela iils, standard sé “he 
+ ¢ . ‘ F 
ject Oo inspection . t 4 ; 
Old carwheels : 
No l railroad heavy meiting stee 
Heavy shoveling steel fs to 00 
Ordinary shoveling steel 
Frogs, switches ind guards cut 
apart .. 
Ordinary bundled sheets 
Heavy axle and tire turnings i to 14 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle bars . iene Oa $2 10 to $21.50 
Steel angle bars 18.50to 19.00 
Iron car axles ‘ er 00to 33.50 
Steel car axles 00to 29.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 22.50to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. 19 to 0.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.. 1I8.50to 19.09 : 
Railroad springs ; ; ,00to 19.50 Se 
Steel couplers and knuckle to 18 $ 
Locomotive tires, 42 n and over € & 
smooth inside 5 ! ito 21.50 Ea ps 
No. 1 dealers’ forge ito 18.00 ; tf 
Cast iron borings te 11.50 et 
No. 1 busheling te 17 
No. 1 boiler cut to sheets and rings to f 
No. 1 railroad cast.. 150to 25.00 Pj 
Stove Plate and light cast.... to 21.0 
Railroad malleable to 17 ‘ 
Agricultural malleable . J ae 17.00 to 17.50 fe 
Pipes and flues . : ‘ 17 t 17.690 ; 
. r 1 i st ef ne t } 1¢ Tin: 1g j 
Heavy raliroac sneet and tank.. i oO LO.of ea 
tailroad grate bars 18.50 to 19.06 
Machine shop turnings : 11.50to 12.00 el 
Country mixed ies ak 14.50to 15.00 a 
Uneut railroad mixed cees 16.50 t 17.00 2 
Horseshoes ; ; ae 21.00to 22.00 ; 
Finished Iron and Steel—The buying of finished 4 


products is improving steadily, but more rapidly in 
the general lines than in the structural field, because of 








DoW 


and of rail 


tT} 


he absence of building buying for 
bridge work. The delivery dates are being extended 
somewhat because of the aggregate of the present de- 
mand. Prices remain firm at the established quotations. 
warehouse is freely. For stock 
Soft steel bars, 
material, 3.54c.; 


No. 10 


road 


Stock out of moving 
follows: 
i4c.: jron bars, 3.44¢.; structural 


3.74c.; No. 8 4.59c.; 


ut of warehouse we quote as 


tank plates, sneets, blue 


; 
st ; ae . - a ae 
ine ed sheets, 4.64c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled 
yne pass, 5.69c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
rag 7.04 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, July 29 


Iron Ore.—The ore market is apparently at a stand 


still, as there are no reports of sales or inquiries in 


the week. Shipments for July are expected to show a 
gain of 300,000 to 500.000 tons over June, when the 
novement fell slightly below 8,000,000 tons. In July, 


1918, a record was made with a movement of 10,659,20 





or ‘he Steel Corporation is shipping ore at about 
e same rate as earlier in the season, the increase 
n the movement during July being due to the heavier 
shipments independent interests. Ore prices de 

vered f.o lower Lake ports, are as follows: 

f I | Be ‘ ; 
\ B > 

Pig Iron I market became somewhat mort 
t e week. There was an increase in the 
é f local business, several Cleveland foundries 
placing orders for lots around 1000 tons for the last 
uf, and local sellers report a good demand fo. 
sundry iron from the East. One interest expects that 
July sales will equal those of June owing to the 
rders booked recently from the Eastern trade. An 
he nterest reports sales in the week aggregating 
4,000 tons in foundry and malleable iron, a small 
yrtion of which was for the first-half. These include 
000 tons of foundry iron by an Ohio consumer and 


6000 tons of malleable iron placed by an Indiana melt 


\ fair volume of inquiry is now pending from this 


erritory, including one for 1500 tons of foundry iron 
from a nearby cor er. It is claimed that many of 
é ! er consume! n this territory have not vet 
vered for their fourth quarter requirements, and 
reased t n the past few days is attrib 
ed to the it foundries have become convinced 
t prices v ro lower and may become higher. 
Price shading on foundry iron which has been cropping 
it here and there at various Ohio shipping point 
luring the past few weeks has apparently now entirely 
lisappeared. Steel-making iron is beginning to show 
ttle life 4 central Ohio consumer has purchased 
1000 tons of ba from a northern Ohio furnace at the 
egular price for early shipment and would have taken 
(000 or 8000 tons more were the furnace willing to 
ell the additional tonnage. A 


Valley consumer is 
he last-half 


10.000 tons of basic for 


Some el-plant interests that produce a surplus of 
is I are inclined to Keep a rood surplus stoc! 
! ‘ ew of possibly using more pig 

n al p in their mixture, provided they ars 


t 
pelled to pay $22 or higher for heavy melting steel 


livered Cleveland, as follows: 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The finished steel market 

mtinues active nearly all lines. Consumers ars 

now mostly under contract for either the third quarter 

; ; or last half, and are specifying very liberally on con- 
tracts, particularly for steel bars. Considerable new 

demand is coming from the automobile field, and a 

a Cleveland consumer has just placed 2000 tons of spring 
; steel and wants 4000 tons additional for its last-half 
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requirements. The demand for sheet bars has | 
very active. A local mill reports the sale o 
tons for August and September delivery, and wa 
pelled to turn down other inquiries aggregating 
to 20,000 tons. The McKinney Steel Co. is now 

ing its plant at full capacity in all departments 
demand for plates has improved, and one loca 
is filled up for about 60 days. Price shading on 
has evidently about disappeared. Structural wor 
t come out in volume. The Am 


tinues to good 
has taken 4000 tons for plant additix 


Bridge Co. 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O} 
‘ort Pitt Bridge Co., 2000 tons for the Allen T 
and office building, Cleveland; the Case Crane & 
neering Co., 300 tons for plant extensions fo 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio; the Gem Iron W 
275 tons for a building for the Globe-Wernick: 
Cincinnati; the National & Wire Co., 120 
for a public bath house, Cleveland, and the k 
Bridge Co. is low bidder on 1700 tons for the ce 
jail, The demand for hard 

continues heavy, and some of th 

days behind on shipments. The Pau 
Building, Cleveland, will require 600 tons, 200 of w 
have been placed. Price shading on hard steel r 
forcing bars has apparently about disappeared. Ni 
demand for still active, and 
Ohio mills are so well filled up they are turning « 


Iron 


Cleveland. steel bar 


reinforcing work 


mills are 30 


sheets is some of the 


inquiries. Prices are firm. Warehouse prices ar 
follows: 
Steel bar ( plate bad tructural shape 
] hoo} O7« No. 10 blue annealed sheet 
N ! ch er 24 No. 28 galvanized n 


Coke.—Some contracting of foundry coke was don 
uring the week at $5.25 for standard 
ikes and a number of producers have advanced th 
ton at oven for 


Connellsville 


price to $5.50 per net 


shipment and contract. 


both prompt 


Old Material.—A Cleveland consumer has just 
chased 2000 tons of heavy steel 
a yard dealer’s stock, and turned down a row 
tonnage that was offered at $22. 
support the that dealers have made in th 
past two or three weeks that a round tonnage of ste¢ 
scrap could not be bought under $ However, the 
market generally is very firm, and dealers are selli1 
heavy melting steel scrap in transactions among the! 
*.a ton higher than a week ago. Ther 


melting scrap at $19 
from 
These prices do 1 
contention 





; a 
selves at least 50 


s st considerable trading between dealers, and s' 
eral lots of heavy melting steel have sold at $21 
and one dealer is reported to be offering $22. Severa 


+ 


yard dealers have disposed of a portion of their st 
nelting steel scrap, making a good profit at 
present prices, and the supply of this grade Is not 
plentiful. about $1 a ton higher, ar 
several other grades have been marked up. Turnings 
are slightly easier. There is a heavy demand for short 
shoveling and turnings for blast furnaces, which ar 
quoted at $14 to $14.50. We quote delivered consum: s’ 
vards in Cleveland 


Oo neavy 


Borings are 


; and vicinity per gross ton 

follows: 
Heay melting stee : $91.00 to $ 
Stee ra ur 3.00 to 
steel I - re! 25.00 to 
Iron ra 27.00 to 2Z58.! 
Ir 56.00 to 36.t 
ster i? \ ,3.00 to 
I \ O 1 I I crap rc. To 
t bor 15.00 to 

l tee turning ind drillings. 11.50 to 

(or ressed ste 18.50 te 
( ra ( ] 23 oto 
(‘aat it ( ? ‘ { oto 
\ 1 18.50 to 
Rai ad ma ? ON to 
mote x 17.50 to 18 
Light bundled é | 15.50 to 
No ‘ 23.50to - 
No. 1 busheling 20.00 to 
Drop forge fla gs, 10 in. and under 17.50 to 
Drop forge fi ! over 10 in . 15.50 to 
Railroad grate bars ven i te . 19.00 to 


Stove plate ceocerecses 19.00°to 
,aT f 
nut manuia 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and 
turers are getting a heavy volume of specificat 


1 


contracts, and some business in current orders is be 7 
booked at the new prices, which are firmly maintainee. 
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ries are slowing up somewhat because makers 
able to get wire shipments from the mills as 
as needed. The demand for rivets continues 
orders being mostly in the form of specifications 
tracts. Rivet prices are firm. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, July 29. 


Iron.—A Virginia furnace has announced an 
of $1, making its base price $27.75 for 1.75 
silicon, but has not sold any iron in this terri- 
it this figure. A few small sales of prompt 
rn iron have been made above the schedule by 
ace not in the Birmingham district proper. One 
furnace has openly come out offering iron 
e last quarter at the regular schedule but other 
ers in that district are slow in following. There 
ady inquiry for foundry iron for both last 
and first quarter shipment but for the latter 
y neither the northern nor the southern fur 
are willing to quote. Reliable information from 
ith indicates that furnace stocks are being stead- 
leted, and the same condition also exists in the 
district. A Michigan melter bought 1000 tons of 
iron for August and September shipment at 
schedule. Quite a number of scattered smaller 
reported for nearby delivery. A little North 
has also been disposed of. The Ohio silvery 
iation is unchanged and Jackson county fur 
not willing to take on any new business and 
iding their yard stocks to fill old contracts. How- 
they are handicapped in shipping because of the 
ilty in getting labor. They have also been held 
to some extent in making the necessary furnace 
irs for the same reason. Malleable and basic are 
quiet, with no demand here for either. All pig 
nterests are eager for news regarding export 
is should the export demand develop to any con 
ble extent it is expected that a serious shortage 
velop in the South, in spite of the fact that a 
of furnaces there have either blown in lately 
template doing so at an early date. 


n freight rates of $3.60 from Birminghan i 


to we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
silicon 1.75 to 2.2% (base 
) 0) 
| ) 7 S to 7 (No 
1+ } 
I I t t ico! { 0 
© } licon, 1.7 > \ ) 28 
No! ern 7 
1 Southern carwheel ° 51.60 
0 
superior Arcoal ....-. eee PV« 


Finished Material.—A local jobbing house has re- 
notice of an advance of $2 a ton on both black 
vanized sheets, but the general formal quota- 
ve not been changed, though they are firmer. 

of No. 28 black sheets is 4.35c., Pittsburgh, 
8 galanized 5.70c., with a freight rate to Cin- 
yf 23c. per 100 lb., and it is now stated that 
ires are not being shaded. In spite of advances 
ndependents on wire goods, local jobbers are 
d demand, especially from retail hardware 
Structural shapes are moving more freely and 
so a better demand for cold-rolled shafting, 
being quoted at 5 per cent off list for outside 
ts \ mill agency reports some fairly heavy 
olts and nuts recently that will absorb its 
ipply for the next few months. 


ire present local jobbers’ price Stee 
base; bands, 4.03c. base; structural shape 

plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 3.63c. base; N« 
heets, 4.53c.; wire nails, $3.75 per keg ba 


1 Speed Steel.—Business is reported by different 
gencies as being fair, and standard brands re- 
>1.50 per Ib. base. 


- ‘‘uorspar.—Business is quite dull, so far as new 
re concerned, as consumers have covered their 
a ents through the next few months. Washed 
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gravel fluorspar is unchanged at $25 per ton at point 
of shipment. 

Coke.—The market continues to gain strength in all 
districts. A report was received this morning that a 
round tonnage of furnace coke was sold in the Connells- 
ville field at $4.25 per net ton at oven. Foundry coke is 
firmer, and $5.50 is now minimum, with $6 asked by a 
number of producers. Foundry coke is scarce, both in 


+ 


the Wise County and New River fields, and in the 


former it is bringing $7.50, at oven, while New River 
quotations are strong at $8. Pocahontas foundry 
grades range from $7 to $7.50. There is also a grow 
ing scarcity in that field. Producers are unwilling as a 


rule to contract beyond Dec. 31 


Old Material.—The advances made last week appear 
to be firmly established and optimistic reports are made 
by all dealers Scrap melters who are not covered 
through the year are buying quietly and more heavily 
than during the past few weeks. Yard stocks are in- 
creasing, but at a very slow rate, as not much scrap 
is being drawn from the railroads. There is a marked 
improvement in shipments going forward to the Cleve 
land and Pittsburgh districts 


The following are dealers’ buying prices f.o.b. at 


yards, in carload lots, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Coal Crisis Settled but Steel Business Disorgan- 
ized—Prices and Conditions in Germany 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 28. 


The coal crisis has been settled by the usual method 
of conceding demands, but the alliance of labor is a 
’ + . , + + } 
"ose one and acute phases are yet to deveiop because 


politicians are merely temporizing for electoral pur- 


poses. The real issues must be fought out later, in 
cluding nationalization. The first week of the 7-hr 
day in Wales has involved a loss in the output of coal 
at the rate of 10,000,000 tons a year. 


Iron and steel business is disorganized owing to the 
o costs and in the meantime quotations 
are nomina y ul aitered. Many plants are el sed or are 
closing for want of fuel or because of strikes. The 
Ebbwvale c ympany has pa d off all its h unds. A sma)! 


n plate rder has een taken Dy Wales for Mexico, 


5 wit lt , 
and Japan is buying freely, the basis p being about 
34s. ($7.43) f.o.b., but irregular business has been done 


at 34s. 6d. ($7.54) 

There have been small offerings of Belgian bar iron 
at £16 7s. 6d. ($71.56), and of steel rods, 3/16 to % in.. 
it £17 5s. ($75.38), f.0.b. Antwerp. 

German steel plants are greatly hampered by lack 
of raw material and by rising costs of labor. Arrange- 
ments with Sweden should provide large quantities of 
ore henceforth, but supplies of coal are gravely de- 
ficient and railroad facilities shockingly bad; many 
rolling mills are operating at only 25 per cent capacity. 
A labor crisis is apparently impending and employers 
are resisting continual demands. The Siemens-Halske Co., 
at Berlin, has just discharged 10,000 employees and the 


My ep 




















: ‘ 


\ lgemeine Elektricitaéts Gesellschaft threatens to close, 
e Vulcan shipyards at Hamburg, because of the 

ssibility of conceding demands. 

The pig-iron prices of the Steel Works Union are 


vy 460.50 marks ($28.78, with marks at 6%c.) for 


hematite ircn; 395 m. ($24.69) for Siegerland iro 
132 m. ($27.00) for spiegeleisen; 439 m. ($27.44) fon 
No. 1 foundry iron and 438 m. ($27.37) for No. 2. 
The Steel Works Union says it will not increase prices 
irther, but the market is chaotic, with the price for 
sheets at 900 m. ($56.25) with 2000 m. ($125.00) 

ed \ ie ers, and with thick sheets officially 

at 650 m. (40.62), but 1000 m. ($62.50) actually 
1 The Stee Works Union is to be liquidated 

and a new ne formed to include at first the Rheinish 
Westphalian Works, the Maximilian Hiitte, the Ilseden 
Hiitte at Peine, the Georgsmarien Hiitte, the Van der 
ypen and the Dohlen plants. The Saar and the Laura 
rks are excluded but may enter late 


The German pig-iron output for May was 525,000 
c tons against 546,000 tons for March and 434,000 


yns for April and the steel output 598,000 tons The 
7 ss : 
Krupp company is to manufacture locomotives and 
ling s k for the State on the basis of all the profit 
ver a hixed percentage to go to the State, whl.e the 
iny s l any iosses 
W jucte pe ros ton, excep where otnerwls¢ 
», Mat rs vorks, with Ame I qul iler 
lred $4.37 for £1 Vitn tn eservatio na nost 
iKe) ive mp il wit rawn pt s 
\ t 
‘ 
‘ 
6 ‘ 
; 
Ce S 
1 & 
t i 
be é 
16 
' ) 0 
t ) i ou 
I S ; 14 * $ 
‘ Wale 


Export Business 


Higher Export Wire Prices—Some Miscella- 
neous Sales 


One of the interesting developments in export trade 
is that various independent steel companies which ex- 
port through the Consolidated Steel Corporation have 
advanced wire products and also wire rods for export 
$5 a ton, effective July 28. The exception is that wire 
products sent into Canada are put through at the do- 
mestic prices, but wire rods for Canadian delivery have 
also been advanced $5. It is understood that the United 
States Steel Products Co., the export branch of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has made a similar 
advance. This puts wire nails at $3.50 per keg, gal- 
vanized barbed wire at $4.35 per 100 lb., fence wire at 
$3.25 and galvanized wire at $3.95, and wire rods at 
$57 per ton. 

It is not likely that the total of July’s export busi 
ness will equal that of June. Many large inquiries of the 
latter half of the month are still open at this writing. 

Some of the sales which have been made include the 
following: 4000 tons of billets by the United States 
Steel Products Co. to England; 3600 tons of pig iron, 12 
locomotives for the Dutch East Indies; 8000 tons of 
various forms of steel to the Dutch East Indies, includ- 
ing plates, sheets, bars and angles from the United 
States Steel Products Co.; 217 tons of wrought pipe for 
Spain, following a recent sale of 300 tons from the same 
buyers. 
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EXPORT GAINS ENORMOUS 


Will United States be Free with Credit 
Poland’s Railroad Needs 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—The United Stat 
eaped to the front in its exports even more ra 


than Government officials or others conversant w 





developments in the post-war trade situation had 
ned. Figures on June exports show a remar! 
jump of more than $200,000,000 from the pr 
record month in the history of the nation, May of 
year. The June exports, totaling $918,000,000, bri 
the total for the fiscal year 1919 to $7,225,000,.0 
new record. The exports for the fiscal year en 
June 30, 1918, were $5,920,000,000, a total not 
arger than the exports in the months since the 
ng of the armistice. 

The excess of exports over imports for the 
vear 1919 was $4,129,000,000, against $3,000,000,001 
the previous year, and less than $500,000 in 1914 


Secretary Redfield’s Serious Question 


\s viewed by Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 
remendous showing in exports, while one to be pri 
f, also serves to call attention to the serious conditior 
nvolving the financing of these foreign purchas 
“IT am frankly shocked by these figures,” said Secret 
Redfield. “There might be a little tendency to exu 
ver them, but the real significance is a deeper one a: 
nore of a serious nature. The figures involve a 
mendous responsibility and opportunity. Some of ou 
bankers see what is necessary in the financing of th: 
exports, but others haven’t yet waked up to it. 

“The United States of America is ahead of its fina: 
cial and commercial leaders. We are loaded wit! 
wealth. We have got gold, goods and equipment, every 
thing the world wants. The world is starving for what 
we have. 

“T have the case of Poland before me now. Polan 
has 5000 miles of railroads and no cars or locomotives 
Poland wants cars and locomotives from us, but som: 
means must be provided by which they can be paid for 
Whoever gets that business will have it for all time, 
because there cannot be a mixing of standards in rail- 
road equipment. Have our bankers and manufacturers 
got the vision to handle the situation? 

“The world has made in it an enormous commodity 
vacuum. We have used up in war vast quantities of 
commodities and at the same time we stopped many 
millions of men from producing. The world is literally 
starving, not only for commodities but for means t 
buy them, because the destruction of wealth has de 
stroyed credit. In that position we have the commodi- 
ties and the credits. Are we big enough for the job’ 

“This country was never so wealthy as to-day. Here 
is the call of the world to America just as truly as 
when the Germans were forty miles from Paris.” 


Prompt Action Urged 

In a letter to a steel manufacturer, made public 5y 
Mr. Redfield, he touched on the foreign credits problem 
as follows: 

“I am convinced that we must act with reasonable 
promptness and unusual courage in the matter of for- 
eign credits if we are either to secure the business 
which should come to us, or to play the helpful part 1» 
the world which our circumstances permit and which 
our sense of duty to the world ought to require. I 
have noted Mr. Davison’s conferences with much inter- 
est and hope. Several plans have been suggested for 
the Government taking part in the matter. Senator 
Edge has introduced one bill, and others have been pre 
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My own feeling is that it would be better if 
rovernment could be kept out of it, but this is 
y possible because of the assurance the Govern- 
t's participation would secure. It is then rather a 
on as to what form the Government’s part should 
[ would rather it had the form of approval from 
ederal Reserve Board than the form of actual 
ship. 
However the thing is done, it is important that it 
d be done soon, and we should neither expect nor 
for the ordinary form of commercial and banking 
rity which in former times we could have expected. 


League of Nations and Credit 


tegarding the League of Nations as related to 
‘rican commerce, Mr. Redfield said in the letter: 
[he facts, as you state them, show how urgently 
formation of a league of nations is needed by our 
{merican commerce. With it in existence Poland will 
secure against external aggression, which is her 
ef danger. Her stability, therefore, being thus de- 
mined, her revenues will be a basis for credit. So 
however, as that country or any other country 
iy be a prey to a stronger neighbor while the rest 
the world looks on helplessly, there will certainly be 
edit difficulties. The commerce of the United States 
rgently requires that the treaty within the league be 
fied promptly in order that it may utilize the 
pportunity now open, but which, if neglected, is certain 
iss into other hands.” 


Buying for $8,000,000 Steel Plant Construction 
in France 


\ commission of four engineers is now in this 
suntry to secure equipment for the rebuilding of two 
lants of the Compagnie des Forges et Aciéries de la 
Marine et d’Homecourt. These plants are those at 
fomecourt and at Hautmont. The plan is to provide 
the best of modern equipment and no special concern 
ippears to be taken over the finances, as these will 

provided for by the Germans. Apparently the larger 
imount of the equipment, to cost in all $8,000,000, will 
ome from American mill machinery manufacturers. 
The commission, whose headquarters are at the Van- 
lerbilt Hotel, New York, is headed by Charles de Ver- 
liere, who spent some time in this country three years 
1gO In connection with war contracts for his company. 
‘he other members are Paul Coumert, metallurgist, 

Emile Hemmer and Eugene Robert, engineers. 


Railroad Strike Hampers Wire Company 


_ Operations in the plants of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. in the Newburgh district, Cleveland, have 
‘urtailed 50 per cent or more and 4000 employees 
been forced to quit work by a strike of 300 engi- 
firemen and switchmen, employed by the New- 

& South Shore Railroad, a U. S. Steel Corpora- 
ibsidiary. They went out July 28 to enforce de- 

for a wage increase of about 75 per cent. The 
necessitated the banking of blast furnaces and 

te or partial suspension of work in some of the 
lepartments. The plants affected include the 

| furnaces, Newburgh steel and wire works, and 

va works. 


Bessemer Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
inged from a Pennsylvania to an Ohio corpora- 
he capital stock has been increased from $1,- 
' to $3,000,000, and its name changed to the 
er Limestone & Cement Co. The reorganized 
y intends to engage in the manufacture of ce- 
a large scale and will erect a cement plant at 
er, Pa., adjoining its limestone quarries. It 
e a capacity of 3000 bbl. of cement per day. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Heavy Trading Maintained—Steel Shares Strong 
—Coppers Firm 


NEW YORK, July 29. 

The market maintained its activity at the rate of 
over 1,000,000 shares per day until Monday, when a 
decided slowing down to about 800,000 shares was 
recorded. The impending quarterly report of the Steel 
Corporation on Tuesday was ascribed as one cause. 
The net result ef the week’s trading, however, was 
an advance in most of the steel shares, steel common 
reaching a high for the year of 113% early last week, 
but reacting later and then advancing again. Crucible 
was again a feature, advancing at one time to 144%. 
The equipment shares were strong and the coppers 
were steady. The range of prices on active iron and 
industrial stocks from Tuesday of last week to 
Wednesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm. con ' 19 La Belle Ir f , 
Allis-Chalm. pf 9 ot Lackaw Steel £6 89% 
Am. Can com 5S8SWM- 61 Lake Sup. Corp ) 24% 
Am. Can pf 105 Lima Loco 82 - 93 
Am. C. & Fd. cm.116%4-121% Midvale Steel 614 59% 
Am. C. & Fd. pf.115% Nat.-Acme 38%- 42 
Am. Loco. con 901 93% Nat. E. & St. cm. 80! ‘ 
Am Loco. pf 107 Nat. BE. & St. pf.102 
Am. Radiator em.325 N. Y. Air Brake.122 123 
Am Ship om 13¢ Nova Scotia Stee S3% STM 
Am, Stl. Fdries 14% 16 Penn-Seaboard »0 544 
sald. Loco. con 111%-119% Pittsb. Steel pf 96 
Bald. Loco pf Lor 1061, Pressed Stl. com. 90 3% 
Beth. Steel con 7 1 Pressed St pf 106 
Beth Stl. Cl. B 98 -106 Ry. Stl. Spe mm. 94 96% 
Case, J. I pf 994-100 Ry. St. Spe. pt 109% -110 
Central Fdy. com 34 ; 45 Republic con 95%- 99 
Central Fdy. pf 66 74, Republic pf 1054-104 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 79 80% Sloss con 69 is ; 
Colo. Fuel 10 - §21 Superior Steel 15 - 46% 
Cru. Steel con 137 144% Transue- Williams 6%- 68 % 
Cru. Steel pf 10 104% In. Alloy Stee 3% - 58% 
Deere & Co. pf..102 -103 U. S. Pipe com.. 32 34 
Gen. Electri 167%-171 Ir. S. Pipe pf 69 70% 
Gt. No. Ore. Cert 17%, ro I S Stee com.110%-113% 
Gulf St. Steel 67%4- 71 I’. S. Steel pf 116%-117% 
Int. Har. con 139, Va. L C. & Coke 65 67 
Int. Har. pf 116 118 Warwick 5% 
La Belle Ir. com.111 117 Westingh. Elk 6 8% 
Dividends 

America Brass Co quarterly 11 pet ent und extra 

per cent, payable Aug. 15 

Bethlehem Steel Co., quarterly 1% per cent on the 
ommon, 11% per cent on common B, 1% per cent on non- 
cumulati\ referred, and 2 pear cent imulative con- 
vertible preferred, all payable Oct. 1 

By-Products Coke Corporation, quarterly, 142 per cent 
avable \ug LS 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., quarterly 4 per cent on com- 
mon And 2 per cent on preferred, payable Aug. 20 

Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., quarterly 2 per cent, payable 
Aug. 1 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., quarterly, 1% per cent on 
referred, payable Aug. 11 

Nationa Acme Co., quarterly, 75« payable Sept. 1! 

Ontario Steel Products Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on 
preferred, payable Aug. 15 

Pressed Steel Car Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on pre- 
ferred, payable Aug. 26, and 2 per cent, on common payable 


Sept 


Semet-Solvay Co., quarterly, per cent, payable Aug. 15 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on 
the preferred, and 2 per cent on the common payable 
Aug. 9 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., quarterly > per cent, 
$1.00 per share, on the common, payable July 


A net operating profit of approximately 10 per cent 
of its outstanding capital, $509,200, is reported for the 
first half of 1919 by the Maibohm Motors Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. The new plant at Sandusky, of a rated 
capacity of 50 cars per,day, is nearly completed. 

The Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., steel merchant, 646 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, has opened a new 
warehouse in Detroit, at 660 West Fort Street, in 
charge of W. F. Reulman. 


The Page Steel & Wire Co. has opened a branch 
office in Chicago, at 29 South LaSalle Street. 
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The Week’s Prices 
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NEW YorK, July 29 
"he markets are generally quiet, but prices aré 


firm anda 


fair business has been done in copper, with 
no advance in prices from last week. The tin market 
continues rather quiet. Lead has again advanced and 
a good demand is recorded. In the zinc market a tem 
porary 





iction has taken place and prices are lowe) 


Antimony is practically unchanged 


New York 


Copper.—While electrolytic copper for early deliv 


ery is not plentiful from all sources, it can be obtained 


in Yeasonable quantities in certain quarters. The 


amount of business done in the past week has not been 


at the rapid rate of the previous two 01 three weeks, 


yut a substantial turnover is reported. For the first 
time in several weeks prices have not advanced. Elec 


trolytic for early or August delivery is quoted at 23.! 


to 25.75¢., New York, with futures at a premium. Most 


yi 


producers are unwilling to sell beyond September, oO 
at the latest, October, in certain favored cases for 


which positions they ask from 24c. to 24.25c., New York. 


Lake copper is still rather scarce and is more or less 


) + 


nominal at 23.75c. to 24c. for August deliveries, with fu- 


lin.—The market has been rathe quiet in the past 
week, but the fact that exchange rates on London have 
tended to become stronger has been reflected in the 


quotations for tin here, and these have been higher 


rather than lows The attitude of sellers, however, 
continues to be of a varied nature, some declining to 
sell because of the possibility of still lower values in 
the exchange market, while others are more conserva 
tive and have been sellers. As a result, prices have been 
erratic, but generally higher in the past week. A little 
business has been aone, mostly for future ds livery, the 
total aggregating from 300 to 500 tons. Prices vester 
day were as follows: For July shipment from the 
Straits, 53.50c.; for August shipment from the Straits, 
ooc.; for September shipment from the _ Straits, 
92.87 4ec.; and for October-November shipment from the 
Straits, 52.50 American pure tin is quoted at about 
68c., New York, with the 99 per cent grade at about 
66c., New York Spot Straits tin is unchanged, but 


largely nominal, at 70c., New York. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. again 


advanced its prices last Thursday, July 24, 4c. a Ib., 


or from 5.75e. to 6c.. New York The independents 
nce met this price and have been making offering 
The market is now quiet but firm with quota 
tions at 5.75c., St. Louis, and 6c., New York, for early 
delivery. Lead from second hands or dealers is coming 
uut at 6c., New York, and it is intimated that this 


quotation might be slightly shaded by these sellers ir 


‘ 4 


orde? o clinch a proni 


Zine (Spelter).—There has been a decided slacken 
ing in demnad and the market may be regarded as 
having suffered in the last week a temporary reaction 
Prime Western for early or August delivery is quoted 
at 7.80c., St. Louis, or 8.15¢c., New York, with demand 
light Dealers have been fairly heavy sellers in the 
last week, but it is believed that their stocks have been 


pretty well depleted. Producers are not generally meet- 


ing the present levels, but are firm in the belief 
stronger market later. 


Antimony.—The market is firm with wholesak 
for early delivery quoted at 9.37%4c., New York. 
paid. 


Aluminum.—Quotations for No. 1 virgin meta 
to 99 per cent pure, are unchanged at 32c. to 33c., 
York, in wholesale lots for early delivery . 


Old Metals.—The market is firm and advair 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 
Cents m 
Copper, heavy and crucible... ad ah eer hh 
Copper, heavy and wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light ‘ 7 
Heavy machine composition.. 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 2 ee ] 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings Lf 


Se et er 


zad heavy 
ead, tea ° eo eceesesece { 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 28.—Copper is active, but not t 
extent it was a week ago. It has declined slightly 
this development being attributed to an over-rapid 
vance. There has been considerable trading in lead 
which has advanced a few points. Spelter is dull ar 
has declined. There has been no change in the price « 
antimony, the general feeling being that the next 
will be downward. Consumers are well supplied 
some time ahead and current purchases are light 
There has been no change in the prices of old metals 
We quote copper at 23.75c. to 24c. for carloads; 


&j ’ 
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70c. to 72.50c.; lead, 5.77%ec. to 5.80c.; spelter, 
to 8c.; antimony, 10c. to lle. On old metals we quot 


copper wire, crucible shapes, 18c.; copper clips, 17.75 
copper bottoms, 15.25c.; red brass, 18¢.; yellow brass 


i2c.; lead pipe, 4.25c.; zinc, 4.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 
tinfoil, 37c., and block tin, 45c., all these being buyn 


prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 28.—The non-ferrous markets 


been growing steadily firmer the past week, with pr 
advancing, closing to-day as follows: Lead, car lot 
5.85¢.; spelter, 8.05c. In less than car lots the quot 
tions were: Lead, 6.10c.; spelter, 8.50c.; tin, 75 
copper, 25c.; antimony, 10.50c. In the Joplin district 
the ore market continues to advance with the prices 
of zine blende, calamine and lead all higher, duc 
the strength of the metal market. Buying has bee! 
more active and the sales are more nearly approx 
mating the total production of the district than f 
some time past. On miscellaneous scrap metals Ww‘ 
quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass 
7.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 10c.; heavy red brass, Lo 
light copper, 13c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 1 
pewter, 35c.; tinfoil, 43c.; lead, 4c.; zine, 4c.; tea lead 
3c.; aluminum, 18c. Joplin ore prices: Lead, $67.50 per 
ton basis of 80 per cent metal; zine blende, $55 per { 
basis 60 per cent metal; calamine, $30 per ton Das 
of 40 per cent metal. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, July 28.—Further advances have % 
nade on brass and copper scrap. Heavy copper, ¢! 
ble copper and copper wire are all around 17.50 
18c.; heavy red,sbrass, 17.50c. to 17.75c.; heavy 
yrass, 12c. to 12.50e., and light brass at 8.50c. Lead 
also stronger and is quoted from 4.50c. to 4.75c 


tin pipe 1s weaker and is around 53c. to 5oc. 


res 


The Hazard Mfg. Co., wire rope, insulated W 
and cables, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., announces the open: 
of its Denver office and warehouse at 1415 Wazee 5tret" 
in charge of Ernest P. Kipp, who was captain !" al 
engineering corps. 
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prices below, except on nuts, bolts and rivets, are based on those announced at Washington by the Indus 
Board on March 20, 1919, effective the following day, which since that date have largely governed market 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


tions, though there have been variations, as indicated in market reports on other pages. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
products, including wrought iron and steel pipe, 
revisions effective Nov. 1, 1918, in carloads, to 

named, per 100 lb., are as follows: New York, 
Philadelphia, 24.5¢c.; Boston, 30c.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
veland, 17¢.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
ago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 

P 1914c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
6,000 lb. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 
arload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 

teel bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 

1 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Pp uurgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
ad 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 

00 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c.; mini- 

irload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c.; minimum carload 


Un 


16,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On 
and steel items not noted above, rates vary som«¢ 
ind are given in detail.in the regular railroad 

+} 


Structural Material 





im 3 to 15 in channels. 8 to 15 in. angle 
both legs, %4 in. thick and over, and Ze¢ 
» 454 
Wire Products 
nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvanize l ind 
ncluding large-head barbed roofing na taking an 
over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 po. 00 
c wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib annealed fence wire No 
3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galva 
taples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $5.4 p 
es, $3.40 cement-coated na S2.s Il l 
ry subject to the usual advan for t 
.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point o 
day net, less 2 per cent off for « h 0d 
1 woven-wire fencing are 604 per cent off for 
9%, per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 5844 pe 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
tural and ship rivets......... 
rivets a% 
l6 in. and 7/16 in. diam 60-1 I ‘ 
bolt hp. nut % in. X 4 il 
ind shorter, rolled threads é my ‘ 
ds | Vy ‘ | 
nd longer izes. -) pt 
p.c. and t. nuts, %s | x 4h 
r ane MOFter weseces } L0-5 ] 
na MOF. cc ece ° 10-10 per « t 
> m = Se wit 
nd shorter, rolled thi l 0-1 LO}; ce ( 
sobecaee LO per « t 
1 longer sizes..... 15-5 per nt off 
‘ t per cent off 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 )-5 per cent off 
t nut Sq blank L( p lb. off t 
1 i hex. bhank >. 1 per ib. off t 
nuts, sq. tapped 2.85c. per Ib. of 
i nut hex. tapped... 2.8 I ib. off lis 
qm and hex. nuts, blank lOc. per Ib. off t 
q. and hex. nuts, tapped s per |b. off list 
d hex. nuts 
nd larger...... 7 I nt off lis 
nd smaller... SO] cent off 
n packages I nt of | 
1 bulk 2 ! e} t 
petucduees 60-10 | 
ve discounts are from July 21, 19 
carry standard extras, Pittsburg ba 
Wire Rods 
yn basic or Bessemer rods to dome 
chain rods, 360 screw, rive d bolt rod 
it character, $60 P ( high « 
! They range from $65 to $7 depe x 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
kes 9/16 in. x 4% tt ind viet nd 
$3.35 in lots of 200 keg rf Ib 
boits, $4.35 per 100 Ib. in carload of 2 
ind $4.90 in small lots Boat b I 
lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f. 
Terne Plate 
terne plate are as follows 8-lb oating, 200 Ib 
ckage; 8-lb. coating, I-C., $14.10; 12-Ib. coat- 
80: 15-lb. coating, I. C.. $16.80 20-lb. coating, 
25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-lb. coating, J 
35-Ib. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-Ib. coating, lL. ¢ 


all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 


package, 
livery, 
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Iron and Steel Bars : 
Steel bars at 2.35c. from mill. Prices on bar iron are 2.75« 
: 
Wrought Pipe 
Th »wing discounts are to jobbers for carload | 
e P I gh basing car 
Butt Weld 
Steel iron 
Inche Blac Gali Inches Black Galvy 
s, %& and % 0% 24 s and 4 Y =! 
2 4! 0 31 
‘ } i 161 
»1% 
Lap Weld 
~- 4 ~ y 
2 tO ¢t 
7 to 12 0 , 
ind 11 ( 5 I 
S 7 to 12 ‘ 
a! a strong, plain l 
" 4 ) 114 
- 4 ) 
4 tol 13 ; to 1! 
i4 
] We é a id 
: i 
{ 4 2 
il, 6 : 
‘ 14! 
; i1 
Tr 1 job} 
r jobl £ ‘ 
do bove d ul ! ‘ i 
' Val ! 
oO but i lap weld izes [ int 
I (7) # 
( gl ? r) ) } T i putt : 
} ) y » 5 
Boiler Tubes . 
j 
: 
> . 
( 
. 
Sheets 
4 7 
| PR 
; 
P : 
B uf 
2 
oe 
i 
? * 
bes 2 
; 
fy, f i 
( 
\ { G3 ‘ 
‘ : ; é 
‘ 
: 
j ; J ae 
1.1 w 
$20 
4.2 
N . 7 4 0 5 
No e «(hace ) 4 
N ) +40 ; i i 
No : 4.40 5 eae * 
Nos 50% and 31 1.45 ; 
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B. F. Affleck, president Universal Portland Cement 
Co., has been elected a director of the Great Lakes 
Trust Co., which opened its doors for business at Chi- 
cago on July 22. Among other directors are William 
Butterworth, president Deere Plow Co., Moline; Donald 
R. Cotton, Carnegie Steel Co., St. Paul; Samuel M. 
Hastings, president Computing Scale Co. of America, 
Chicago; David B. Piersen, vice-president Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, and L. M. Viles, president 
Buda Co., Chicago. 


George E. Jurey, chief clerk in the open hearth steel 
department of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resigned, and has been appointed 
auditor of works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will have his headquarters in the main 
offices in Pittsburgh, and will assume his new duties 
about Aug. 15. Mr. Jurey has been presented with 
gold watch by his associates in the Republic company’s 
offices. 

Malcolm E. Gregg, who for several years has been 
district sales manager of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. at Buffalo, has resigned to become associated with 
the general sales offices of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Buffalo. 

W. Stewart Horner, president National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, has 
gone to Canada on a vacation trip to remain a month. 

Raudolph Owens, for 10 years with the St. Louis 
office of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts 
urgh, has been transferred to the Philadelphia office 

George R. Woods has announced his resignation, 
effective July 31, from the Allied Machinery Co. of 
America. He will sail for Europe Aug. 2 and will 
study industrial conditions abroad. He will return to 
New York in November and will then announce h’s 
new connection, which will be, as hertofore, in the 
field of exporting American metal-working machinery 
and small tools. 


H. A. Wolcott has just been appointed district man 
ager for the Chicago territory, representing the Ohi 
Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, with offices in 
the Lytton Building, Suite 1417-19. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, gives out the fol 


lowing concerning its personnel. Phillips F. Jarvis 
has resigned as sales manager for the territory con- 
trolled from the St. aan office. Marion C. Mi tchell 


has been appointed sales manager for the territory in 
Indiana and Illinois previously controlled from the St 
Louis office, with temporary headquarters at room No 
2006, Railway Exchange, St. Louis. Don M. Sutor, 
formerly manager of the El Paso office, has been ap 
pointed sales manager for Western Kentrucky, Western 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
(except the oil territory), with headquarters at room 
No. 2006 Railway Exchange, St. Louis. Daniel H. 
Hunter has been appointed sales manager for Louis 
iana, Texas (except the southwestern section), and the 
oil fields of Oklahoma and Kansas, with headquarters 
in Dallas, Texas. 


James H. Reed, president Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, owned and operated by the Carnegie Stee! 
Co., has resigned from all industrial boards on account 
of the present status of the co-director act. For this 
reason, anage Reed has resigned as a director of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., and one of his assistants, J. H. 
Beal, has been elected in his place. 


W. Woodward Renan ams, general manager A. M 
Byers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, maker of wrought iron pipe, 
has resigned, and on Aug. 1 will become general man 
ager of the Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. Mr. Will 
iams was graduated from Harvard in 1904, his first 
connection being with the Carnegie Steel Co. in various 
capacities, for a time serving as mill foreman at the 
Ohio works, voanammaen later as open. hearth 
furnace helper at the Duquesne Steel works, 


and from this position he was made ass it 
chief inspector of the Duquesne plant. In ) 
he left the Carnegie Steel Co. and entere 
sales department of Bourne-Fuller Co., Clevela: 
ing connected with the Pittsburgh and St. Louis ( 
of that concern. In 1911, he was made district 


manager of the Bourne-Fuller Co. at Pittsburg! 1 
in 1913, he joined the A. M. Byers Co. as genera n 
ager of sales, holding this position until Jan. 1, 118, 
when he was made general manager of the com \ 

B. L. Cogshall has assumed his duties as ass t 


to President John Bindley of the Pittsburgh Ste; 
Pittsburgh, a new position. Mr. Cogshall was fo 
eral years with the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio. 

The Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose 
Newark, N. J., announces the appointment of 
Floyd as it general sales manager, effective Aug 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, announces 
the appointment of N. S. Thulin as special railroad 
representative on the staff of S. C. Sprague, manager 
of western railroad sales 

John W. Barrett has been appointed fuel inspector 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, and will have his headquarters in the offices of 
that concern in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Barrett has been connected with the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. for several years. 

QO. J. Ridenour, for four years general manager Steel 
Expansion Boat Co., New York, and only recently sec- 
retary and assistant general manager Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corporation, has become associated with the 
National Chain Co., New York, as vice-president and 
general manager. 


Walter Schultz has been named chief engineer of 
the Slick-Kncx Steel Co., Wheatland, 

George T. Trundle, Jr., for 12 years chief engineer 
of the American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, has severed 
his connection with that company and opened an office 
as consulting engineer at 241 Engineers’ Building, 
Cleveland. He was president of the American Fuse 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Tong Yong, a Chinese identified with the Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will leave for China 
shortly to introduce Truscon products there. The com 
pany plans to build a plant in Japan to meet its trade 
requirements in the Orient. 

O. G. Stark, president Inland Machine Werks, St 
Louis, has acquired sole ownership of that company. 
The company is constructing a three-story plant on a 
l5-acre tract in St. Louis. The addition will 
be the third plant operated by the company in the 
manufacture of piston rings. 

John Stambaugh has resigned as treasurer of ny 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and N. B. 
som has been elected to succeed him. Mr. Ce has 
been assistant treasurer. Mr. Stambaugh retires from 
active participation in the company to administer the 
Stam*augh estate. He continues as a director. Her- 
bert J. Web», formerly cashier, has been named as- 
sistant treasurer. 

H. Fitch, Jr., secretary and treasurer of the New- 
ton Steel Co., which is preparing to build a sheet m Il 
plant at Newton Falls, Trumbull County, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Newton Falls Builders 
Supply Co., capital $100,000. He was formerly as- 
sistant general sales manager of the Liberty Steel Co 

Clarence H. Howard, president Commonwealth Steel 
Co., St. Louis, entertained the St. Louis Junior Cham- 
ter of Commerce at his home last week and promised 
t) donate $1000 to the organization when its member 
ship equals that of the senior Chamber of Commerce. 

Horace S. Baker, late-colonel of the 111th Engr 
neers, U. S. A, recently returned from active service 
in France and is now associated with Frank D. Chase, 
Inc., Chicago, in the capacity of engineer in charge °! 
work for the General Motors Corporation at Janesvil 
Wis. He was graduated from Northwestern Unive 
sity and later from the Massachusetts Institute ® 
Technology. He was engaged for several years 
railroad work and from 1906 to 1917 held various pos 








1, 


engineer with the city of Chicago, having been 
nt city engineer for the last six years of that 
In 1917 he went into the army as captain of 
rs. Then he had charge of Camp Bofie, Fort 
Wo Tex., as constructing quartermaster. When 
finished, he was made lieutenant-colonel and 
gned to the 111th Engineers. He was made a 
n September, 1918, and saw service in St. Mihiel 
Argonne. 
\. Ducharme has been transferred from the 
Pp elphia sales office of the Republic Iron & Steel 
( the Boston office. 


y M. Spitzenberg, assistant chief inspector 


Gi ment Bureau of Aircraft Production, New York, 
ha ome associate editor of the Jnspector, the new 
magazine published by the American Society of Me- 


Inspectors. 
}. W. Heltzel, principal owner of the Heltzel Steel 
& Iron Co., Warren, Ohio, has formed the Ohio 
S iral Steel Co., capital $75,000. The new com- 
perate a works at Newton Falls, Ohio. 

Ralph S. Gildart, formerly advertising manager 
P. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., has joined the 
Ki itor Corporation, Detroit, manufacturer of me- 

| refrigerating units, in a similar capacity. 

\. W. Lau of the A. W. Lau Iron Co., fabricator, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has opened a branch shop in Akron, 
0) to take care of Summit County business. 

Rk. R. Shafter has returned to the sales organization 

fraylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., mining, milling, 

ng and smelting equipment, Allentown, Pa., after 

sence of two years as general superintendent of 
the Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation. Mr. Shafter as 
ct manager will have charge of the New York 
iffice at 30 Church Street. 

D. B. Stokes, Eastern sales manager of the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Western sales manager at Chicago, 

eeding A. J. Goodhue, who becomes Western sales 

inager emeritus, effective Aug. 1. W. C. Savage, 
assistant Western sales manager, has been a> vointed 
Kastern sales manager at Philadelphia. 


licty 


Changes have been made among officials of the 





: Diamond Coal & Coke Co., recently taken over by the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh. The new organ- 
n is as follows: T. W. Guthrie, president; A. B. 
Sheets, first vice-president; A. R. Budd, second vice- 
A. H. Stolzenbach, secretary and treasurer; 
: R. W. Flenniken, assistant treasurer, and Thomas 
1 \ assistant secretary. 
. rank O. Leitzell has been added to the corps of 
rs of sales in the sheet and tin mill specialties 
‘ nent of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
S a graduate of Pennsylvania State College, 
. fore going with the Blaw-Knox Co. was assistant 
; general manager of the H. K. Porter Co., Pitts- 
. uilder of light locomotives. 
r R. C. Alger is in charge of the office which the 
5. ‘ort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
a tablished at room 1515, 30 Church Street, New 
: 
1 , ; 
- Grinding Process Tool Co. is the new name 
as ‘dopted by the corporation known heretofore as the 
a v Reamer Salvage Co., Detroit, which commenced 
0 about six years ago re-manufacturing worn 
? it reamers. The business has since been expanded to 
“ ' all kinds of precision metal cutting tools. The 
a ‘is now developed, covers the thorough re-manu- 
m4 : f the old tools into new ones of smaller sizes. 
i tal has been substantially increased. Ray G. 
= sales manager, S. A. Cogsdill, president and 
. We Mt ikely, secretary-treasurer. 
ce 
sc, 
of ‘thlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., has 
e, arge tract of land to be used as an aviation 


oT : the Air Service Club of Maryland will soon 
ans for the construction of hangars and 
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| OBITUARY 


H. H. Roberts 


Henry H. Roberts, Philadelphia manager of THE 
IRON AGE, died Saturday, July 26, at his summer home, 
146 South Sovereign Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The 
funeral was held Tuesday morning at Atlantic City and 
interment was at Mt. 
Moriah Cemetery, 
W est Philadelphia, 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Roberts was 
born in Philadelphia. 
He had the misfor- 
tune in childhood to 
lose his father, and 
the burden of sup- 
porting a large fam- 
ily being too heavy 
for the widow, she 
placed Henry in Gi- 
rard College for 
orphans. He re- 
mained there for 
several years, finish- 
ing the prescribed 
course. After a 
period of intermit- 
tent employment 
with mercantile 





houses, the young HENRY H ROBERTS 
man’s brightness at- 

tracted the attention of Thomas Hobson, then Philadel 
phia business manager of THE IRON AGE, who engaged 
him as an assistant. In this capacity Mr. Roberts 
served for several years, developing marked aptness in 
increasing the advertising business of the Philadelphia 
office. 

About 1890 THE IRON AGE established a branch of 
fice in St. Louis. After two years’ service the man 
ager resigned to take a more lucrative position, and 
at the suggestion of Mr. Hobson, Mr. Roberts was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. From the time he took 
charge of the St. Louis office its business sharply 
grew and he distinguished himself by securing advertis- 
ing contracts which ra: ked high among the record 
breakers of that period. About 1896 the Chicago man 
ager, J. K. Hanes, suffered a nervous breakdown, ne 
cessitating his temporary retirement and the proved 
ability of Mr. Roberts caused him to be placed in charge 
of both the Chicago and St. Louis offices. The in 
creased labors and greater responsibilities in his larger 
field simply gave him the opportunity to display his 
business ability to better advantage, and when in 1897 
it was found that the recovery of Mr. Hanes was hope 
less, Mr. Roberts was appointed. Chicago manager, 
James Newell succeeding him at St. Louis 

Although Mr. Roberts’s administration of the af 
fairs of the Chicago office was eminently successful, its 
record under his management far exceeding what had 
been accomplished by his predecessors, a yearning for 
his native city caused him to apply for a transfer to 
Philadelphia, when a vacancy occurred there in May, 
1905, through the retirement of Thomas Hobson. Dif- 
ferences with the then management of THE IRON AGE 
led to the severance of this relationship in the follow 
ing year. For a time Mr. Roberts was engaged in a 
private enterprise of his. own, .but the call of the pub- 
lishing field again came to him and he became advertis 
ing manager of the Hardware Reporter, St. Louis, con 
tinuing until the absorption of that paper by Hardware 
Age in 1913, when he was again placed in charge of the 
Philadelphia office of THE IRON AGE. 

Mr. Roberts was active in church work and in com- 
munity affairs and was a prominent member of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. He leaves a 
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vidow, two daughters and a son, Henry H., Jr., who ROADBUILDING MACHINER 


nly recently returned from extended service with the 


Amer al Exped tionary Forces 
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THE DUTCH EAST INDIES nent o2 by rms with government affiliations, of large 
eposits of iron, nickel, manganese and chromium in 
Celebes It is reckoned at a billion tons. It comes 
it and Future Needs in Iron and Steel— se to the suriace and can ; e worked by developing 
. ! ‘ I et of three ki $ t l I 
American Opportunity Outlined ; oe “- Se it ' 
S$ 18 ce o come apdou erore £ ins 
BY J. W. EVANS* hat the government will buil ri id to the in 
t of ( es and bring Javanese fro e * 
per cent of the 20 million dollars’ worth of ex wded Java to develop the c : ilturally with 
went from the United States to the Dutch rubber, coprah, tobacco, et Electrical machinery, 
s in 1918 consisted of steel and iron prod railway machinery, mining machinery, together with . 
ng from the commonest household utensils every sort of a ssory and supply, w ertainly be in 
reatest machines. Last March, for instance, demand there on a ~ scale. There is. moreover, the 
them 15,000 kegs of wire nails. A few months prospect that the mines will bring industrial plants to 
olonial government placed an order for 12 that region, and there will be a standing invitation to 
s at a total cost of $600,000. ipit ‘he men who will sell in that market will be 
0 million dollar export trade with them tl en who have the foresight to establish then 
eight times what we sent them in 1915. Thei inds and their reputatio1 the 
lollars’ worth of exportati to us was lf | Indies \ Those are t ‘ w A he 
ires of 19158. et in on t ound fi Those w ter w 
t all came about from the war We had t ‘ at thev n get Nor should ‘ 
tten their products, such as coprah, tea, cof } Euro} past maste if foreign t le and neg 
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¢ late protect 
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! and American banks will mak«e poss 
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cash. as was the case during the war. the rade Commissioner Sent to United States 
with us. All we have to do is meet then The , vernment has recent en a step 
ly less than half way. lo} h t rine this w tte lefinite 
é \merican It has sent 
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‘ tand fr men terested in iror : f i omme a iu rity K I Van 
-hinerv i railroads. which a gor B nag rector of the Bar Java. Mi 
l, are being extended he \ , vo acer Ul 
t with the earning of tl! old Vt! Ue 
l ymotives reneral equipme! ” : suc! ud 
) ne nop is therefore 1 steady ' 3 ye 
ind The number of oil and sugai dutch Eas trom us 
th increas with a conseque AI acy | 101 M1 ¢ 
[ nds of machinery necessal oO en : : S ' Ar 
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nem uslt mach nery Cher« 
some with an annual output of ; 
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hinery. take) me large work for steel plant O yntract 
ds of living are going up Three citis ed by the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., is 
stance, are now in the market f ‘WRU I a 40 two-nign Dioon yn vitn ta , Manipu 
and steel piping for installing water sy tor, transfer and othe essories; 600-ton motor- 
for the mains alone and takes no a irivé ear with three gears, capable of cutting 14 
pplies needed for their branches Not x 14 bDiooms; aisoO a motor-driven 5oUVU-ton crop 
count of other projects of a imilar na eal 6H00-té yillet shear, ingot igt ind other 
way in other towns ill equipment I the Cambria Steel Co., Johns 
UV .U00 harbor is being constructed at Bilawal Vn, "a., the Mesta Machine ¢ is received a co! 
pen up the tobacco and the ru r cou t for two 45 x 54 X 54 x ¢ n. steam Diowing 
possible for ships to come there fo1 gines, these being similar to four engines installed at 
The construction of concrete war $s plant y tne Mesta Machine Co me time ago 
ss means thousands of tons of ste The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Sa [ India, has placed 
nt—not to mention the installation of ra same builders two 24 x 52 x 
machinery and equipment later An Ving and w P irgh Crucible 
the opening of the ereat interior « S te ( Midland, Pa., a 42 x 84 x 60-in. steam blow 
rect commerce with the world is a pron 
h of general markets there and of a de 
ery kind of construction material “Preparation of W. R. Crane has 
Developments of the Future = ee Minerals Investi- st 
gations Series of 1 of Mines. It em- 


‘ew years are likely also to see the opel hodies the res ilts of the work of the Bureau’s engi- 
development, either by the colonial govern neers who were sent into the field during the war to 
advise operators as to the proper methods of mining and i: 

iding & Co., 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New , iS om 


of treating ores. 
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MAGNESITE SITUATION 


Production in United States—Conditions Bearing 
on Duty Free Imports 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—The magnesite cost in steel 
the United States was cut 50 per cent 
through war economies, according to a report on “The 
Present Situation in the Magnesite Industry,” by 
W. C. Phalen of the Bureau of Mines. Most of the 
document is devoted to the development of the Ameri- 


production in 


can magnesite industry, with particular attention to 
the work which has been done to make this country 
independent of foreign production. The following is 
taken from the report: 

“The- topic of paramount importance and interest 
in the domestic magnesite industry at present time is 
whether foreign magnesite, chiefly from Austria, is to 
come in free of duty. 

“The United States is considered to be the largest 
consumer of magnesite in the world, as it is the fore- 
most steel preducing nation and there is tendency to 


} 


require the best material in its manufacturing proc- 
esses. In this connection it should be pointed out that 
dead-burned dolomite has been used as a substitute for 


Canadian magnesite, which is 
high in lime and which approaches dolomite in com- 
been treated and used as a substitute. 
The consumption of crude magnesite in the world is 
estimated at 500,000 tons, and of this the United States 
Before the war approxi- 
used in the United 


magnesite and that the 


position, has also 


cent. 


the materia! 


consumes about 70 per 
+ ley . , + . 
mately 96 per cent of 


states was imported and of the imported material 95 
per cent came from Austria, taking the average for 
the few years just prior to the war. 


“The most important deposits of magnesite in the 
world, outside of the United States, are in Austria and 
Greece. The Austrian material is crystalline and in 

it is comparable with the Stevens County, 
Wash., magnesite. The Grecian material is amorphaus 
and more nearly like that of California. The supplies 
of magnesite in Austria are very large and the reserves 
are also of importance. 
“In the case of Austria, some of the most important 
within 100 miles of the coast; while those 
In part These conditions 


this respect 


in Greece 


deposits are 
of Greece are on the seacoast. 
{ 


reauce transportation costs to the minimum. Other 
. “— t + o } } ; 
sources of magnesite which have been used in this 
‘country are Venezuela, Lower California (Mexico) and 
Canada. The Canadian material is high in lime but 
before being used in the furnace is treated to render 
the lime as unobjectionable as possible. 
United States Magnesite Supplies 
“Magnesite in California is found in veins which 


vary considerably length and thickness. This irregu 


Conference with Sheet Jobbers 


held in the near future between 
Metal Branch of the National 
Hardware Association and a committee of the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers re- 
garding methods of distributing black and galvanized 
The jobbers’ committee consists of F. O. Schoe- 


A conference will be 
a committee from the 


sheets. 


dinger, Columbus, Ohio; F. J. MeNieve, W. F. Potts 
Son & Co., Philadelphia, and J. George Fuchs, Bruce 
& Cook, New York. On behalf of the National Asso- 


ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers the fol- 
lowing committee has been appointed: E. T. Sproull, 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio; G. T. Thomas, Can- 


ton Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, and F. A. Moeschl, 
Newport Rolling Mills Co., Newport, Ky. 
The Dayton Engineering Laboratories, Dayton, 


Ohio, will install an electric furnace for melting and 
refining aluminum. This furnace has been shipped by 
the Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio. It has a 
hearth capacity of 500 lb. and a melting rate of 200 Ib. 
of aluminum per hour. It is equipped with a double 
charging door in the front and rear and otherwise is 
similar to the standard Baily electric furnace of 105 
kw. electrical capacity and 1500 lb. hearth capacity. 
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larity of occurrence adds to cost of mining as com; 
with the Grecian material. In Washington it 
in massive beds and the methods of extraction emp 
are quarrying, rather than mining, though tunne! 
run. The reserves in Washington are of great 
nitude: while those in California are not so great 
are of great extent at several properties. 

“Tf the annual consumption of magnesite 
United States be taken as 350,000 tons of crude, 
domestic supplies would last a generation and th 
always the possibility that new discoveries will be 
and thus extend the life of the industry. 

“No deposits are pure and the material has 
selected, but in this respect the domestic mineral] 
different from the foreign. 

The capacity of the calcining plants of Ca) 
fornia is estimated at 350 to 400 tons daily, or 10,00 
to 12,000 tons monthly. In Washington, conside 
one plant alone, the Northwest Magnesite Co., ther 
is calcining capacity of 10,000 tons per month, m 
ing in all a capacity of 20,000 tons per month, 
240,000 tons per year, which is far more than ampk 
for the needs of the United States. 

“Prior to the war, between 6 and 14 lb. of magi 
site was used per ton of steel, according to estimat 
of several prominent Eastern steel manufacturers. Th« 
quantity used was cut in half during the war, owing 
a greater measure of economy and the substitution for 
magnesite of dead-burned dolomite. About 3 to 7 
or an average of 5 lb. per ton of steel was used du 
ing 1917, which quantity may be considered approx 
mately that now used. Thus, it will be seen that the 
quantity of magnesite now consumed per ton of ste 
is only 50 per cent of what it was during the war 

“The cost of magnesite per ton of steel is small; an 
this spring with the price of magnesite brick at $45( 
thousand and with grain magnesite at Chester 
Pa., at $48.50 per ton, the cost of magnesite per tor 
of steel on the of all brick was about 22% 
and on the basis of grain magnesite, 12%c. 
of magnesite per ton of steel must lie 
between these limits and assuming the use of half 
brick and half grain, would not be far from 17% 
18c., under the prices which prevailed this spring. OU: 


tr 


the basis of two-thirds brick and one-third grain the 


per 


basis 


The cost 


somewhere 


cost would be about 19c. These prices have been at 
normally high and it is probable that 8c. or 9c. a tor 


of steel is nearer the truth for normal 
ditions; but with greater economy in the use of mag 
nesite and especially in thé use of dead-burned gra 
and the ‘substitution therefor of dead-burned dolomite 
has tended to offset the higher war prices.” 


pre-war Co! 


The report gives details concerning each of the 
large producing companies in the United States 
0. F.§ 


Alloy of Uranium and Aluminum 


An alloy of aluminum and uranium is covered by 
patent (U.S. 1,304,224, May 20, 1919) granted to L I 
Vogt, Washington, Pa., and assigned to the Standa: 
Chemical Co. of that city. The new alloy contains 
from 0.50 to 2 per cent of uranium and is said t 
possess unusual strength and toughness. The patentee 
claims that the addition of uranium to aluminum anc 
aluminum alloys imparts properties to an extent that 
cannot otherwise be obtained and that its effect on the 
microstructure is favorable. 


montniy 
City 


Publication of Autogenous Welding, the 
bulletin of the Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey 
N. J., which was suspended during the war, has bee! 
resumed. The July issue, known as the victory num 
ber, is largely devoted to the part played by 0x) 


acetylene welding and cutting in the war. 


The Slick-Knox Steel Co., Wheatland, Pa., 5a 
awarded a contract to the McClintic-Marshall is 0., 
Pittsburgh for a power house and machine shop ‘” * 
250 ft. A two-story brick office building is also to 
erected at Wheatland to cost $35,000. 
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GOVERNMENT OFFERINGS 


sales of War Material Bring $354,500,000, Or 78 
Per Cent of Cost 


VASHINGTON, July 29.—A quantity of sheet stee! 
ap, costing the War Department $313.13, was 
$2,196.67, or 702 per cent of the original cost 
lot of brass, for which the sum of $113.63 
id, was sold by the Signal Corps for $555.50, 
| per cent of the cost price. These are two litt-e 
to which the office of the director of sales of 
War Department points with pride in the record 

es of surplus during the week ended July 18. 
fhe total realized from the sales of surplus wal 
als during that week was $1,674,892.17, bring 

he total from Jan. 1 to July 18 up to $354, 
03, which sum represented a recovery by the 
nment of 78 per cent of the original cost of the 

als sold. 

e War Department is trying to sell its barbed 
surplus direct to the stock men of the country. 
lirector of sales of the surplus property division 
ng for sale, under sealed proposals, 1950.2 tons 
painted barbed wire and 1464.5 tons galvan 
arbed wire, bids to be opened at 10 a.m. Sept. 3 

e office of the chief of its surplus property divis 
Munitions Building, Washington. This wire is 
andard commercial heavy barbed wire. It 
e No. 12 gage type with 13 gage points located 
apart. The barbs have four points, each %%-in. 
neth. Both the black and galvanized wire weighs 
proximately 1/10 lb. to the running ft. The wire is 
red in Government warehouses at Columbus, Ohio. 
Sealed bids on the following materials will be 
pened at 2.30 p.m., Aug. 1, by the Philadelphia District 

Salvage Board, 1710 Market Street: About 6% tons 

trip brass, in coils, 5% x .010 in., at the Inte rnational 

abricating Corporation, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; about 1434 

ns, 143,413 pieces, McFarlane forgings for 75-mm. 
ls, at Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
n, Hazelton, Pa. Bids are open until 2 p.m., Aug. 6, 
607,380 lb. 75-mm, shell forgings, at Roberts 
Mfg. Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, and 4572 lb., 
irtially machined. At 2.30 p.m., Aug. 4, 4000 pieces 
).2-in. shell forgings, William Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
n, Pa.; 27 tons 0.360 x 0.390-in. steel bars, cold 
screw stock, United States Eddystone Rifle 

Storage Arsenal, Eddystone, Pa.; at 2 p.m., Aug. 5: 
(14 75-mm. shell forgings at the Worthington plant 
Hazleton, Pa., and approximately 62,186 lb. 42-lb. 

nickel, at Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa. 
ntil 11.30 a.m., Aug. 6, bids will be accepted on 
ximately 715 tons, 1% x 1% in. x 15 ft., rectangu 
stock, hot rolled steel, located United States 

tone Rifle Storage Arsenal, Eddystone, Pa. 
Pittsburgh office, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ffers 1475 tons 5-in. square shell steel billets, 5 to 
at Allegheny Steel Co., Breckenridge, Pa., and 
tons 3 to 10 ft. long, at Pressed Steel Car Co., 
es Rocks, Pa., and Neville Island. This office 
fers 76 tons of 155-mm. howitzer recuperator 
at Mesta Machine Co., Homestead, Pa., and 
it National Transit Pump Co., Oil City, Pa 
be accepted on these lots until 11 a.m., 


is 


Rochester, N. Y., office, 82 Paul Street, offers 
on, Aug. 11, the following, located at the Atlas 
sting Co., Buffalo, 324 tons cold-rolled screw 
s in. x 10 to 12 ft. Also items of 17/32 in., 
and 1% in., same stock, and 832 bars, 2/8 x 
13 ft. hot-rolled forging: steel, are offered. 
the Remington; Ilion, N. Y., works, are 
4 tons %-in. and %-in. square carbon steel, 
t 1,144,669 lb. of round, flat and square screw 
Detroit, Mich., office, 932 Book Building, ac- 
posals until 11 a.m., Aug. 1, on 25,063 pieces 
ise plug forgings, approximately 475 tons, 
it American Car & Foundry Co., Detroit. 


Bridgeport, Conn., office, Liberty Building, 
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accepts bids until 1.30 p.m., Aug. 4, on the following, 
ocated at Wire Wheel Corporation, East Springfield, 
Mass.: 69,998 lb. bar stock, 1 x 9/16 in. x 5 ft.; 121,101 
lb. chrome nickel, 1.82 in. round; four lots of 357,355 
lo. cold-rolled steel, % in. x 12 ft.; 34,420 shell forg- 
ings. For the same date this office offers at Whiting 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., two lots of 343,425 Ib. 
hot-rolled steel, 2 in. x 10-12 ft., and one lot of 8280 


1] 
» 


ib. 2 in. X 18-24 in. At the Corbin Screw Co., New 
Britain, Conn., are offered three lots of 356,919 Ib. 
d-rolled steel rod, 1% in. x 12 ft. Located at Turner 
& Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., is 16,617 lb. 
cold-rolled steel 2% in. x 0.050 in. At the American 
Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is a lot of 


62,336 lb. cold-rolled steel, 4 x 0.028 i At the Bul- 
lard Engineering Works, Bridgeport, are 11,574 Ib. 
No. 2 steel, % in. x 5 ft. 3 in. (average). At the 


a eS ake a ; : ; 
Russell & Erwin Co., New Britain, Conn., is a lot of 
18,850 Ib. iid-rolled sheet steel, basic open hearth 
steel slabs, 6% in. x 0.025 in., 36,890 Ib. 3% x .047 in.. 


29,189 lb. 356 in. x 0.030 in. 

Sealed proposals will be received up to 11 a. m. 
\ug. 6, at the Detroit district ordnance office, Committee 
on Sale of Materials, 932 Book Building, Detroit, for 
the sale of approximately 1,171,213 lb. sheet steel, as 
follows: Item 1: 34 sheets 9/32 x 23 x 46 in. pickled 
and lime sheet, 2878 lb., furnished by Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., extra deep drawing; item 2: 4281 sheets 9/32 x 23 
x 69 in. pickled and lime sheet steel, furnished by 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., approximate weight 540,476 Ib., 
extra deep drawing; item 3: 4971 sheets 9/32 x 23 x 69 


in. hot-rolled extra deep drawn sheet steel, 627,859 Ib.. 


furnished by La Belle Iron Works. Bids will be ac- 
cepted on lots of 100 tons or all. 






The St. Louis office, Fifteenth and Locust Streets, ‘is 
accepting sealed proposals until 11 a. m., Aug. 7, on 
approximately 1524 tons of 8-in. square shell billets, 
2 ft. to 8 ft. long, at Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Until 11 a.m. Aug. 5, sealed bids will be received 
on 382 tons, 1558 ingots for 9.5-in. forgings, approxi- 
mately 540 lb. each, located at American Steel Foun- 
dries, East St. Louis, Ill. Bids will be opened at 10 
a.m., Aug. 7, on 153 tons 8-in. shell billets, 24 in. long, 
at Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Sealed pro- 
posals will be opened at 11 a.m., Aug. 6 on approxi- 
mately 444 tons of 8-in. shell forgings, approximate 
weight 330 Ib. each, located at the Curtis plant. 

The New York office, 1107 Broadway, offers until 11 
a. m., Aug. 1, 4927 lb. carbon crucible steel, % in. sq., 
12 ft. long; 19,814 lb., % in. sq.; 19,795 Ib., 1 in. Sq.; 
19,831 Ib., 1% in. sq.; 19,829 lb., 1% in. sq.; 9949 Ib., 
) 


2 in. sq, ete. All lots are at Heller Brothers, 879 Mount 
Prospect Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


To Improve St. Louis Shipping Facilities 


St. Louis, July 26.—The Board of Aldermen 
of this city has authorized the expenditure of $300,000 


for the completion of additional units of the municipal 
lock at the foot of North Market Street, the purchase 
of additional freight-handling equipment and the con- 


struction of warehouses 

W. H. Smith, superintendent of the municipal docks, 
states that a number of steel manufacturers have con- 
ferred with him with a view to making Southern ship- 


ments by way of the Federal barge lines. The first 
of the new 2000-ton steel! barges arrived in St. Louis 
this week and others will follow until 40 barges and 


five towboats are put in commission. Three fleets will 
leave St. Louis each week for Southern ports 

Work on the additional dock units will commence 
30 days after the signature of the improvement bill 
by Mayor Kiel. The underwater foundations of the 
wo docks are already in. A warehouse 400 by 200 
ft. will be erected and an existing smal] warehouse will 
e enlarged. Approximately 1000 tons of freight can 
be handled over the docks daily, when completed. 





The Asia Banking Corporation, 35 Broadway, New 
York, has issued for general distribution a booklet 
containing a draft of China’s revised tariff. 
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LORRAINE ORE TO GERMANY 


Will France Consent to Such Shipments in 


Exchange for Coke? 


Abraham Berglund, of the staff of the Tariff Com 
ission at Washington, is the author of a pamphlet 
on “The Iron Ore Problem of Lorraine,” which is a 
‘eprint from the Quarte rly Journal of Economics pub- 
lished by Harvard University. The author gives at 
the outset some of the familiar facts concerning the 


extent of the minette iron ore deposits in Lorraine 
Being in possession of what has been German Lor 
raine, France will now have iron ore deposits in the 
Lorraine field amounting, to 5,330,000,000 tons, capable 
yielding 1,755,000,000 tons of pig iron. The iron 
ore reserves of German Lorraine (2,330,000,000 tons) 
constituted nearly two-thirds of the proved deposits of 
he German Empi e, while those of French Lorraine 
(3,000,000,000 tons) were over 90 per cent of the 


estimated total of France. The results of the redistri 


bution left the ore supplies of the two countries as 


We 


re reserves of all Kurope as com 


nuted in 1910 were 12,.031,.900.000 tons, with an equiva 


ent metallic content of 4,732,800,000 metric tons. The 
Supplies ¢ f France, therefore , aS a consequence f the 
var are over 45 per cent of the estimated actual iro: 

r reserves of E lrope and ovet 10) per cent of their 
iron content. Just before the war the Lorraine field 
vas supply Europe with an annual ore tonnage of 





etween 45 and 50 millions. That is, in 1913 the iron 
re production of Germany, excluding Luxemburg, wa 
26,771,598 tons. Of this 21,135,554 tons was mined in 
Lorraine. Adding the ore production of Luxemburg, 
7,332,000 tons, gives a total for the Luxemburg-Lor 
raine district of nearly 28,500,000 tons, and for the 


territory in the German Customs Union of over 34, 


é 
000,000 tons. France in 1913 produced 21,572,835 tons 


»f iron ore, of which over 90 per cent was produced in 


French-Lorraine in the districts of Briey, Nancy and 
Longwy 
The pamphlet points out that in 1913 Germany im 
ported over 14,000,000 tons of ore, of which 4,558,000 
tons came from Sweden, 3,811,000 tons from France 
1 3,632,000 tons from Spain. Germany produced 
19,291,920 tons of pig iron in 1913 against only 5,311, 
316 tons in Fran Germany’s production of steel 
i ¢ V il Vas 18,958,819 and tna 7 | rance 
1,419,241 to Thu I ince, W th in Oo! ore 
) iC equal 1 yu two rds that of Ge1 i 
(2 ling Luxemburg), and iror re reserves nearl\ 
is great as German nad a pig n outpu Y | 
ly es tnan I hird nd Sie¢ yutpu less 
th one-fourth 
The author es up the expectation expressed by 
! Frencl ! rs and statesmen that there will 
W lev ent of the iron and steel indust1 
n France cor nding to its wonderful growth 
G ! I e pre-war period He asks whether est 
¢ ) 1 s ipp e! \ a ed or L rraine ore are 
st | Che val and coke consumption of | nceé 
fal xceed her production Fuel has been high it 
France, and the high fuel prices have affected iron and 
teel costs and limited the competitive strength of th 
French iron and steel] industry. The author takes up 
lemand of France for the cession to her by Ge 
f the coal deposits in the Saar basin, whicl 
femand has finally found a place in the Peace Treaty 


He holds that the Saar district, while containing larg« 


al deposits, only meets the situation partially. Its 
resources are not commensurate with the enormous de 
mand which would be made upon it in the event of such 
a growth in the French iron and steel industry as is 
anticipated by certain French writers. The coke pro- 
duction of the district is neither large nor high in 





quality. 
argely on the policy adopted by France with 
to the exportation of iron ore to Germany. 
ore no longer moves from Lorraine to the R 
Westphalia and Saar districts (assuming that th 
remains a part of German territory) the back 
the present German iron and steel industry 
broken.” The author suggests that there may 
nterchange of ore and coke between France an 
many. He recognizes that France will not fay 
shipment of Lorraine ore to German iron worl 
adds: 


The situation after the war will depe: 


Che attitude of France with reference to the « 


Xp 
) ron ore is of course intelligible in the light of 
erie ‘ t ough which she has passed and ir the 
exposures ike the document above cited [A Plar 
(Germans, in the event of a German victory, to take 
Krencl ym mines of Briey and Longwy Ep. | 
ittributed to commercial particularism, wit 
t ha sometimes been charged The ambitior 
er enormous ore resources serve a home indust 
ndustry which wa lately used by a powerfu 
or to despoil her of those resource is laudable fr 
nd ethical standpoint The fact remains 
t n irgical processes being what they ars 
ol ‘ of Continental Europe in ore nd coa 
nne ibove described the economk té 
I nterchange of ore and coke betwe 
i $a the least ve! questior 
problen f Lorraing viewer 1 the 
chnical processe of iron and stee manutl 
example of how political aspirations and etl 
a ons ma con nto conflict with an eco 


Since Mr. Berglund’s article was written the tr 
of peace has been published, with its provision 
France is to have absolute possession of the coal min 
if the Saar basin. There have also been publish 
iews of French authorities to the effect that n 
that has come from German sources as to “the pr 


lt 


tended unsuitability of the Saar coke for metallurgi 
purposes was mere.y a blind.” On the whole ther 
ess warrant for the expectation that France will pi 
nit shipments of Lorraine ore into Germany, or fo 
belief that France will have any such need of Ws 
phalian coke as to entertain any proposal to exchange 
re for coke, than existed when Mr. Berglund’s art 
was prepared. 


Industrial News of Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 29.—A committee of ma 
icturers has been appointed to improve housing 
ties in the Youngstown, Ohio, district, by the er¢ 
of dwellings to be sold to workers in the iron and st 
plants on a very nominal down payment and the ba 
to be deducted from the wages of the purchaser. I 
luded on the committee are James A. Campbell, pres 
dent Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. W. A. Thoma 
president, and J. G. Butler, Jr., vice-president, resp¢ 
vely, of the Brier Hill Steel Co.; T. J. Bray, president 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., and A. E. Adams, preside! 
First National Bank and Brier Hill, director of 
srier Hill company. Mr. Campbell announces that 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has expended $2,000,! 


n the last three years in providing housing accon 


] 
i 


dations for its workers. 


Building operations are well under way at the 
lant of the Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., on a 40-a 
te north of Warren, Ohio. It is expected to be: 
yperation at the new works by Nov. 1. The 
building will be 530 x 560 ft., covering pract 
seven acres, including an unroofed court in the c 
It will be of brick, concrete and steel. The pla 

electrically driven. Plants now occupied 
ympany at East Youngstown and Sharon, Pa., \ 
ised by the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., with whi 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. is affiliated. Output 
he new works will be pressed steel parts for au 
biles, trucks, tractors, implements and machinery 4 
fireproofing materials such as metal lath, corner beads 
expanded metal, steel studding and other sp 
products. 








Pittsburgh Basing for Steel Products 


Steel Makers Asked to Reply to Complaint 


of Western Rolled 


Consumers 


Prior to Public Hearing About Sept. 1 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—Public hearing will be held 
federal Trade Commission in September on the 
gh basing po-nt controversy. The first question 
ttled will be the commission’s jurisdiction. The 
on has taken formal action on the complaint 
the Western Association of Rolled Steel Con 
igainst the United States Steel Corporation and 

1 copy of the complaint with a letter outlining 
lure to E. H. Gary, president American Iron 
Institute, and to the United States Chamber 
erce. At the same time it is planned to send 

steel producers, as well as to all other per 

terested whose names the commission may be 
ecure. It is asking all of these to submit a 
tatement concerning their position before 

1919. After replies have been received, public 

are to be held. The commission will also de 

at that time how broad its inquiry is to 


mingham, Ala., Chamber of Commerce has al! 


be 
ed to be heard and this request ha 


ee}! 


lowing is the letter which has been sent to 





Gary 
ition has been received from the W \ 
R led Steel Consumers for the issu ‘ fa on - 
Federal Trade Commission ag 
Corporation and others, which a v 
olled steel on a Pittsburg } 
uugnant to the Federal Trade (¢ 
( on Act 
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tement of Federal Trade Commission 
| Trade Commission also gave out the fol 
ent concerning its action: 
ion of a single or plural basing point for nar 


taken up today by the Federal Trade Con 
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ved the carefully prepared complaint of udeé 
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| Machinery Markets and News of the Works 





| 


SMALL SALES PREDOMINATE 


Notable Crane Business in the East 


Some Lathe Makers Quote Higher and Other 


Advances Are Expected 


if a eral situation continues to be characterized 
! miscellaneous orders which, cor 
! gregate, are quite satisfactory, and 
r tl ncreased capacity of the industry 
1 | more than it « lla d \ New 
Y nine tool sums up conditions 
1 with his company by saying it is twice 
a 
! ne war, yet about one half 
1 In other words, while dou 
itput, as compared with pre-war times, 
‘ uy tv. or some which is not anywhere 
productio 
M i sine las LE piaced n t Da 
VO eF€ Ss i I il sin il pe d Sir r tine wal 
ed The i s about $2,000,000, including about 
$1.000.000 worth for the naval ordnance plant atl 
Char t W Vi orders for which were divided 
mong makers. The Navy Department has also 
> } Pu l mn" Tax 
rdered seve ng-span cranes for the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard The Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought thirteen 
) for its sheet and tinplate mills at 
New York 
vi | 
} wre 
tor | } f I Q 
Q y }? | ] 
‘N l r 
| 
| 
IT rood bit of 
ire V ! I 
, ’ : : 
) I te « é | fl 
iuip >t unli ome wr 
tsove Til 
t 1 it he ibs Dp 
t pr ‘eed W the it ne rn ‘ I 
; f y new + oO} na n ch } } it 
} concerns who would not otherw 
t 1 wh re actuated by what they be 
’ n oppor t to secure bargains If the purchaser 
work for the machines, they lool t 
or contract work to keep them bus) 
Sey nquiries for heavy tools have come to light, 
} ‘ w in closing The railroads are doing noth 
gi ; ‘ t vhere they require small tools or part 
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Sparrows Point, Md.; eight 5-ton cranes for 


Bethlehem, Pa., and six 10-ton eran: 


Lebanon, Pa., works. 





\s has betn predicted, several of the lath 
ave advanced their price 10 per cent. An J 
maker has made a 


power press Similar advar 


there is talk of advances in other directions. 


main, deliveries can be made promptly, except 
ise of heavy tools and a few others of spe 
In Cincinnati the demand is reported especia 


or shearing and forming machinery, while lat 


In the East much interest has been 


yn sale of the equipment of 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


the Standard A 


ift Corporation, beca 1S¢ 


comparatively high prices obtained. 


The Chicago market, in the week, has shown 


of activity which promises to make July one of 


ner months in that city. Not only has there be 
uying, but sales are becoming more important 
ard to numbers of machines involved, and there 


siderable business in prospect. Milwaukee also 


more inquiry of a healthy character, indicating th: 


manufacturers are more inclined to increase faciliti: 
It is that the war is responsib!e 


widening of industrial activity in the Pacific Northwest 


now seen 


inasmuch as manufacturers are not entirely revert 
to their pre-war lines. This result, of course, has 


more or less in evidence over the entire country 


| oret t o 1 week ago, o1 
} yuotatior i) per 

\ = it tner ! I unr u ‘ 
t t 

1 1 ' 1 N Yard w ) ‘ 

Hel ot toc 
I Amer n ¢ ( which ha number 
to modernize ome of these It is one of the 

whicl having disposed of war equipment, will 


deliveris can be 


direct from sto 


Mohegan Tube Co., Scott Avenus hrook 
] or a one tory iddition 


100 x 150 ft = 


Avenue ind Meserole Street to cost about $25,( 


The Mullins Body Corporation, New Yorl 


} é pital o 1 0. Oo Vi 
( I M. M nd ¢ G. Walker 
i { mob bodie 
The Mecha Stokers Corporation, New Yorl 
1 Ww i capita tock of $100,000 by M 
H. H. Va \ ind G. B. Sleigh, 31 Nass 
fa I tokers and furnace appliances 
‘he rtable Electric Current Co., New Yorl 
rpor 1 witl 4 ipital stock of $2,000,000 
I ! | I K r and ¢ B. Plante 761 Line 
Brov oO 1 ] tur torage batteries 
rl Get S Razor Co 0 Blev th Av 
York has ts ipital ock yn 
moog 
Fun l, Cardone & Surico, Inc., New ¥ 
rporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 


C. Surico and R. Zuchovitz, 844 Forty-second Str 


lyn, to manufacture machinery, machine pa! 


The Pyramid Motor 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,00 
Ukon, J. B. Eiseman and J. W. Kleinfeld, 333 East Sixt 


Street, to manufacture motor parts, etc 


Equipment Co., Ine., New Yor! 


been 


oe 





f $20,000 by C. G, G. K L. W 
W ¢ Ninth Str¢ ) 1 i 
i Metal Cap Co 2 Su ~ | 
ipital stock from $100,000 >1 
& L. Standard Foundry, New York i been 
with a capital stock of $7,000 by B. I I 


Miller, 2145 Pacific Street, Br 


stings, et 

an Bosch Co., New York, manuf: rer of 
tc., with works at Springfield, Mass., is take! 
erection of a new ten-story, reinforced-concreté 
lding, 50x 100 ft., at Columbus Circle, for local 


Andrew J. Sauer & Co., 908 Chestnut Street 

ire architects 
in Welding Co., New York, has been incorporated 
ock of $20,000 by J \ McNalara M A 


Holman, 165 Broadway 


in Brothers Tinware Mf Co Broo ha 
ited with a capital tock of $50,000 by S 
N. Garil and M. Bernstein, 414 Georgia Avenus 


re hardware and tinware product 


ry Brake Co., New York, has been incorporate 





ta tock of $200,000 by P. S. Morgar W Fr 
WwW. L. McElreavy, 243 West Fifty-tl “ 
brake for automobiles 
m Appliance Corporation and Ar ‘ & ¢ 
Colonie, N. Y., have been incorporated w 
f $75,000 and $30,000, respectively, by P. A. E 
Cort g and H. G. ‘Batcl 
t duct 
10f Yards and Docks, Washingtor 3 arrang: 
ruction of a new shipbuildir wa Br 
Yar Ww n ind 
n ‘ it capacit 
be a Co New Y I 
ck oO 150,000 by E. I Mus I Z 
101 Varick Street, to manufactur four 





M I W I \ X 
erty i t 
1 Hopkir \ . 
( ( \ 
pit yc] of ( ow 
K } 1 East 119 o fa 
parts and other metal produ 
rarage & Auto R New \ has 
1 with a i il ste $ 0 J. Fu 
1 A. Wildsteil 10 Stre 
part } ' 
ne 
& Co Eexte yr Street rne! { h S € 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, alarms 
d plans for extensions and mprovement im 


plant, 40 x 94 ft., to cost about $40,000 


hes Machine Corporation, New York has eer 


with a capital stock of $40,000 by L. P. Hughes 


M T. Berry, 625 East Nineteenth Street, Brook 
nufacture machinery, parts, etc 
W Young New York, has leased the four-story 
214 East Fortieth Street, for the establishment 
¥ works for the manufacture of electric lighting 
Smelting & Refining Works, In¢ 7 Richard 
lyn, is planning for the erection of a smelting 
plant in Avenue R, near the Newark Transfer 
where the company owns 6 acres It is said 
will be one of the largest of its kind in the 
present works at Brooklyn w be removed to 
I mpletion of the works 
Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway New Yor! 
of cream separators and other dairy eyuip 
ling a one-story addition to its plant at the 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to cost about 
Boiler Works, Troy, N. Y., is planning for the 
in addition to its plant to cost about $25,000 
er, Brace & Clarke Corporation, New York 
Fraser, Brace & Co., 1328 Broadway, New 
tors. has commenced the construction of a 
ind ship repair plant on shore front property 
- Bay, Clifton, S. I. The property has a water 


bout 546 ft., and aggregates close to 11 acres 
5 int will specialize in repair work, and with 
: nd equipment is estimated to cost in excess of 
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I ited with a i t ao { Robert 1! ind 
F \ Dennis, and Car \ I f tur I 
products 

The Gordon Product Co Union H N J has beet! 


corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Bdward 
Hollander and William Gordon te nanufacture hardware 


ind other meta specialtie 


The Victory Machine & Tool Co 9 Mulberry Street 
Newark, N. J has filed notice of organization to manufas 


ire machinery and tools Harry ind Max Olhear 54 


Seymour Avenue, head the company) 


William S Roe 17 Mechanic Street Newarl N j 
lealer in pipe, mill products, etc., has taken over ths 

int of the National Saw Co River Street, « nprising 
three buildings with total floor area of about 70,00 q. ft 
The new owner plans to use the structures for pipe bendin<e 

The Auto Motive Equipment Co., Newark, N. J has been 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 1} Roy J 
Harding, R. C. Duerr and James Mango, to manufacture 
iutomobile parts and other equipment 

The Klaxon Co., 194 Wright Street, Newark. N. J.. has 

ins prepared or the erection of a one-story; ddition 
10 x 60 ft., to cost about $10,000. 

The Celluloid Co., 290 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J has 
filed plans for the erection of a one-story addition, 28 x 69 
ft to its plant on Niagara Street, to cost about $1 00 

Simon & Krivit, Inc., Newark, N. J., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $100,000 by Charles Simon, M. Krivit 
and Theodore Rurode, to manufacture metal specialties and 
conduct a smelting and refining works. 


The Overland Tire Co., 15 River Street, Newark, N. J 
has arranged for a stock issue of $490.000 for expansion 
The company plans the operation of a local plant. with 
yearly production aggregating 200,000 tires 


The General Electric Co., Harrison. N. J.. is taking bide 
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M Wrigl ( Worcest« Ma inuf 
! ( nel na taken I 
: t e Street, recently vac 
‘ & H Co., wl 1 has moved into 
I l giv he Wright Co. 10,000 sq 
wi I needed a the 70.000 q 
ded to a seriou extent The 
ileal of new equipment 
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Dean Street and B 
I Providence, R. I., has filed notice of organization 
bedies and other spec 


m of an addition t its plant 33 Bourn Street, 


ur The Connecticut Fibre Products Co., 


d is having ; lL autom ‘ . 
“ : head the comp 


Hartford, © 
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rated with a capital stock of $50,000 by T. M Levering B ers, Baltimore, Md., manufa irers of cast- 
Hartford David Maier and W. H. Barnes, ings, etc., are rid to have acquired two ad nal acres of 
to manufacture special collapsible fibre products ground j nnect.on with their plant on the Niagara River 
rge W. Richardson Co., Newburyport Mass Road Buff ) recently pur ased from the Pierce-Arrow 
er‘of celluloid specialties, is said to be planning Motor Car Co. for later expansion 
uilding of the portion of its works destroyed b The Niagara Falls Gas & Electr Light Co., Riverway 
with loss estimated at about $100,000 Niagara Falls, N. y¥ Ww build a new power 1 Bu 
Mills Power Co., Bar Mills, Me., is planning for falo Avenut [wenty-second Street, to cos out 
hment of a new hydroelectric } ! \ ’ 
inufacturing mi vill be con, I r 4 I ( i R Y. ¥ is 
i} i > ie k 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. 1 i \ : W. H. K YW , , aS AcrU 
States Rubber Co., New York é ‘ 
Cru & Sm Constru ( Pre B I ( Rob Stree avia, N. ¥ 
erecti fa wo ! brick p ( i i it 3 O 
l N € XK pe ied julp 


rmit to build a one-story addition to its work KK ge & vre Ka a N. ¥ has been in- 
i ngton Avenue » ra \ [ pit ock of $ 00 by H. W. K 
Woven Hoss & Rubber Co Hamp re a J t . EB. Lake to manufacture AW 

ge Mass., ha iwarded a cont to Wil H. A. Moyes Syracuse, N. ¥ has 





I 
M ( Provide c < eR I ers Motors, I | es 
1 capital tock of $50,000 |} } Warren rporatead With a Capita ock of $2 \ i 
vick Benjamin F. Tefft yr ind Eugene Birr Street A. J. 7 her, 434 5 
nee, to manufacture machinery a. m4 é Chestnut Street, t mu: 
Oil Co., Boston, affiliated with the New Eng tors, |] 
Transportation Co., 111 Devonshire Stres 3 The S$ eng ‘ ing Corporation, Buffal has been 
prepared for an oil manufacturing plant at orated with a capita $ ; sw 
t, Mass., to cost about $100,000, including ma I. J Barry iE S. Leitze, 17 Pearl § t lula 
Leonard Engineering Co McCorn c Build ire ‘ ery and part with the operat ’ 
the engineer | I me ul ps f 
BALTIM , July 28 
BUFFALO, July 8 
i ‘ ‘ i 
Niagara Machine & Tool Co Buffalo ha ; cs 
red for 1-story factory additio: x f s 5 
ft., at its plant, Northland Avenue and e Neé : : 
y i} 
ra] > ro 4 ne 
| Railroad Belt Lin is 
5 ent & Greenleaf Co., tochester, n l turer 
. \ iineg i ed \ 
having plans prepared for a factory of 50,000 
estimated to cost about $150,000. W. H : : F 
president ; 
State Hoffman Co., Syracu N. ¥ I e Ca] I 
icl é has awarded i Daw A 
fo naautey ¢ ext ) i 
} is ion x 60 f ) . , / ) 
\\ H 
wrence River Motor & Ma e Co., Cla I e |} 1 ( H 
at ne | ] t I ‘ t I i \ n 
WwW i ¢ 
I by the Ha | £ ( I i A ‘ 
nt addition, 116 x 200 ft to cost $7 ant -s 
Board Co., Military Road and Beaver Road 
mpleted plans for an addition 125 x 600 ft 
8 rt? ’ = 
to cost approximate $ , 000 [ ter > P< Xin 4 i I 
product in this new addit Constru ere A, na m grou ; 
nmenced Aug. 1! a ' , second 
ctu W I i ] 
» Forge Co., 490 Broadway, Buff : 
t i * 
and steel addition to cost about $14,f 
I } Co Buffalo. ha heer ! The |! f Yard & D iN Wa i ] 
a ipital stock of $25.000 by J. J Frvy A. G i I é McLean ( ntractir ( i i y Bu ling 
bery to manufacture iron and steel castings, et 0 A cw i ne 
. > . : wr \ 
ira Machine & Tool Co., 683 Northland Avenue 
g plans prepared for a ne-story 1dditior rhe |} : Dry lock Co Pensacola. } ha ompleted 
110 x 90 ft H. E. Blumer, Ellicott Square plar f erection of its proposed new dry dock to st 
architect about $ The structure will] ive I ‘ floating pon- 
Hayman & Co., 856 East Ferry Street, Buffalo toons, each 40 x 100 ft., and 10 ft. deep, and will be provided 
of metal products, are planning for a one- with shop buildings for construction and repair work. About 
to cost $10,000 0 electrically operated centrifugal pum] will be installed 
: : . . é 1e do 
machine shop of the Donner-Union Coke Co 
located at its new Abby Street plant, is es- The Virginia Rubber Co., Charlestor W Va.. recently 
ost about $17,000. The company has also filed ncorporated with a capital stock of $1,200,000, is planning 
steel and concrete coal-storage addition to cost for the establishment of a local plant 60x 250 ft. and 
ment, about $70,000 10x 60 ft., for the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods 


falo, manufacturef’ of automobiles, has completed capacity of about 500 tires per day. A. A. Lilly is president, 
+. Young, vice-president 


rbury Motor Car Co., Hertel and Elmwood ave and automobile tires. The proposed plant will have an initial 


the first of the proposed additions at its works, a ind Houston 


uildi ; arry F uds un . 999% Call 
lilding, 80 x 180 ft Harry F. Hudson, Dun The Adelphia Garage Co., 2325 Callow Avenue, Baltimore. 
the architect. 


is planning the erection of a new one-story machine repair 
standard Stove Co., Jamestown, N. Y., has been in- and service shop, 120 x 240 ft., to cost about $55,000, including 
i with a capital stock of $500,000 by Patrick 8 
J. Guelmare and Henry Mueller, Jamestown, and 


udwig, Falconer, N. Y., to manufacture stoves, etc. 


equipment 


The Victory Rubber Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been 
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ed wit cal tock of $500,000 by Georg led for he production of castings chains and 


geut \ | }?) Dp ind E. W Van Duzen, to manu specialtie kK. F. Peters is president 





i ! i ods and er rubber produ . , 
The Ohio Valley Mine Car & Mfg. Co., Uuntir Ww 
The Laib Co., Kighteenth and Magnolia street Lou Va recently organized with a capital stock of $21 
\ ae manufacturer of pips mill Supplies, ¢ has planning the erection of a new plant for the manu 
4 ged for the er story additio1 Ox 530 ft ff mine cars, parts, ete., with init‘al capacity 
about 330,00 per day M. E. Brown is president 
The Industrial Laborat es, Fort Smith, Az ire pla! The Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 
ig for the installatic of new machinery and equipment juired the former plant of the General Chemical Co. on 
eir plant f t nufacture f metal drums, et eventh Street, near the Pennsylvania Railroad, con 
é luct Ww 26 and 30-gage meta Ott \ ibout 7 acres of land and a number of buildings, for 
Mart eads the mpany deration said to be about $300 000 The company 
aie ae & Ma mor Mempt ; si node ind improve the present structures for its ow 
aan ' a ~ ital stock of $300.0 Dela ar ind plans to remove ts present works at 
acai Ss a on ae a Rodrers. all of Mi th and Smallman streets to the new location 
manufacture machinery machine parts and genera ine The k. J. Thompson Co., Louisa Street, Pittsburgh 
hat il equipment icturer of automobile parts, iron and steel produ 
Reinhard M ( 128 West Nor \V Ba is commenced the erection of a new one-story plant 
ircha ldir t occupies i th Ldj 0 f it Lexington Avenue, near the Thomas Bou 
t ind A Z the buildings and or I bout $250,000 
sales ! and an auton ile repair shop The National Casket Co., 470 Jackson Avenue 
Island City, N. Y., has awarded a contract to the Hus 





2 , | . ‘ Aattion Koulkrod Co., Commonwealth Building, Philadelphia, 
. ernni ection of a new five-story plant at Reedsdale and Mu 
reet Pittsburgh, to cost about $200,000 
| e S g & Ro ( This 
Sty iy \ | ave ‘ ‘ The Sanitary Cooler Co., McKeesport, Pa., has be 
a 4 e porated in Delaware with capital stock of $20 
f Gi 
trick H. Joyce and Walter L McKeesport 
\ rs West Pat . Street, Frederich e refrigerator and refrigerating equipment 
\ \ ] p co $ 000 and 2 iL 
Cna H Ke € La [ - - ———e 
Hill-I : s \ data’ Chicago 
CHICAGO, July 
j re } 
After short pe “| of lessened activity busir 
1 an extent that the general con 
yepartn 1101 s that Ju will be a banner month O 
chines continue to predominate, but a nu 
reerie St 5 itter ( Licl ( . va : 
new inquire for fair-sized lists have appeared A 
{ { X1T ill ipita tox yf . Hon 2 
. os rf the manufacture! in th territory will advar 
l \ 4 I t € retal ‘i 
o1 Aug 1 4 manufacturer of milling m 
Bu l Dock Navy Department ind maker of tool grinders will also announce ady 
Wa ngt I ( ! i notor-driven forges 1 fu oor An eastern manufacturer of power pr 
( ‘ tre ] ! it t ‘ I 10 1 cent 


The Continental Motors Corporation, Muskegor 





The Lockhart Power Co., Lockhart, 8S. C will build is ordered 5 turret lathes, a number of drill pr 
wer h 100 x 6 ft E1 e Nicholson president nilling machine in addition to the purchases anno 
1 r \ * Su , Mac G . week ago The Chicago branch of the Samuel C 
: Envelope Co., St. Loui recently purchased 2 engir 
drill presse » grinding machines, a milling macl 
el The Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co., Chicago Height 
ecent purecl ed a list of tools, including 1 turret lathe 
Pittsburgh rn ng machine in engine lathe, a horizont 
ichine and a universal grinding machine Monte 
PITTSBURGH, July 28 Ward & Co., Chicago, has practically closed for a list 
I S } lit 1 new sheet mill be nstalled in its farm gas engine plant at Spr 
N O 4 ! or three 10-ton il 
W { he Morga Iengineering Co The Bucyrus Co South Milwaukee Wis wi 
Allian Oni na ve t CO! ict for n ar ed a portion of a large list some weeks ag 
G mlectr Co to close for the remainder The Grip Nut Co rift 
\ Street and Western Avenue, Chicago, the Gill Mfg. C 
( : West Fifty-ninth Street, and the Iron Mountain C 
Ch | r the Jackson Park Garage & Machine Co 6416 St 
\ ( 4 oO} f Island Avenue, have sent out inquiries for new equip 
The B. & W. Mfg. Co., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Cl 
ontemplating the purchase of additional punch pre 
J I \\ W ge. W Va ! 
fire-proofing : [Tnion delegates representing the building trades 
' t} ncluding about 110,000 workers locked out 
; as ravi = ve voted to resume work under the old condit 
rbitrate their grievances The Foote Brothers 
: Machine Co the William Ganschow Co. and the D 
Mfe. Co. are still closed on account of striké 
Th rat , rtment, Washingtor 5 : irth gear manufacturer, the Chicago Gear Mfg. C 
the inst At aIpINe! C it new navy oranal ced to shut down on account of a strike on July 
™ si - Ymprise open-hearth forgé si The Amalgamated Machinery Corporation, 72 We \ 
é : treet, Chicago, is constructing a five-story plant 
qu macnine-sno i x 300 ft This company, which manufacture 
tment apparatu ind other equipment : . : 7 = 
nitions turning machinery during the war, 1s 


The C. P. Levering Co., Pennsboro, W. Va., manufacture » build steam-driven motor cars 


of rubber products, has been taken over by a new company The Pollak Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill, will » 
¢ } known ‘ Ia rke , & Cc The new ors ; ° : Pare 
o be known as J. H. Parker & Sons, Inc. The new o1 ence the construction of an addition to its drop forg: 


ion plans for extensive activities in the matter of ri rhe building will be < 141 ft. and will cost $2 


in 


insulation products, and is said to be planning for increased aa : — 
The Economy Ma Products Co., August Ko 


president, 4755 London Avenue, Chicago, contemplaté 
The Bluestone Auto Accessory Mfg. Co., Princeton, W erection of a factory with a frontage of 161 ft. or 


> 


205 ft., on the north side of Lawrence Avenue, 24 


output 


Va., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, is 161 x 


planning the establishment of a plant. Equipment will be in- east of Lipps Avenue 
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é irchitect 119 Wavelans \\ iT ( Cage l 2 \ 


ted plans for a one and two-story factory 0 ant A cost $ 
south side of C 


Westerlin & Cam] ,. O'M ‘ 


ft to be erected on the 


11 Seminary Avenue, for the 





inufacturer of refrigerating macl ‘ It wi easu 
T Ca 
fs CO manufacturer of dié ind meta necialties, een incorno 
s awarded a contract for the erectior fa one etur g r 
) iddition, 120 x 122 ft.. at 1608 to 1618 West ! i re 
e¢ it an estimated cost of $35,000 ew vice-pre 
il Co manufacturer of adding n hines, 1800 The Apex 
Street (Chicago has received bids ( i tive-stor iz n ] 
{i x 150 ft to be erected on the north side of repared | 
reet ear Lincoln Street It wi cos > Tm 3 op 
Drier and Elevator Co., manufacture of gra Saw 
nery, 732 Posta relegrap BB ling Co) oO! Ww 
onstruct i one-story plant { 
Talman Avenue to cost é 
ola Talking Machine Co State Stree I 
been incorporated by William A. M gles \y \ 


Potter with a capital stox 
Arms Co Sl Kast Madiso 


orated by Arthur L. W o! 7 


incor} 





ad J P. Dupaquier witl Hit sto 
Viotor Corporation Ob Soutil Stat Stree 
bee! neorporated with pital stock 
ar Ix Tracy Richey Dear ind Corns | | 
esta Pacifi Batte Co Lor uY \ 
he n rea ized witl i cap tox z 
Campbe Joh I> Pete ( I ] J 


W ind Harry L. Ide ind Henr\ NI ire 
| h Avenue, Springfield, I ! f 
rporation under the name of Idec » t ‘ 
machinery The < ipita stock Ss 3 
Brun-Mill Co., Pittsfield, 11)., has f 
tion to manufacture ind sé met 
tock 18 925,000 ind the incorporat 1 
r, Felix B. Miller, David L. and San H. | 
in-Amel! in Automobile ¢ Dex 
construction \f 1 $1 on rddit 
Carre Moto Corporatior Peterst 
t t r the Chicago & A 
| tric & Mfg. Ce Evans\ 
ed witl capital stoch f $8 f 
i electrica ipparatus The incortT ; 
Persons, C. H. Battin and A. L. Swansor TI 
plant at First and Ingle streets 
2 neering Co., Greensburg, |! : 
1 wit 1 capital stock of $150, I 
emble chassis for automobiles 
\ Stamping Co Goshen, |! 
Vit! 1 capital stock of $50,000 t ’ 
Directors are John Dorett R 
t Wayne Oil Tank & Pump C¢ Fort W 
t an additional shop, 140 x 400 ft., for the 
| tanks 
‘ Motors Corporatior Andersor Ine 
t, 60 x 180 ft C. E. Hayes is ger 
Work St Tose} 
; il ' x 
mith shop of 
I l 
\I Co manufacture oO ‘ 
\ é el irged t 
press . 
) nlant The ( " 
( oundrie ( \) Art \I 
Vit 1 capita “ ( S1/ iy 
I busines or! W 


nes Foundry & 
rganized company wi erect D 


& North Western Railroad. to 


president of the Des Moin Cit I wa 

hawk Tire Co., Des Moines. Iowa breaking 
first unit of its tire plant at East Twentiet I I 
een Capitol Avenue and Walnut Street The s bee g 





f washing 


nd H. M. Grenell, se ! 
3231 West Thirtieth Street, C 
machines 3 . g ' 7 


190 North State Street, f 


plar t, 100 x 30 ft ‘ I tiet) 


Harris, 


The new works, witl 
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‘ é 
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wl t 
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‘ ? 
it rr ‘ 
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Structur: Steel ( Ravenna, Ohio. 


engage in business of f 


ibricating 


nd erecting structural steel, and has secured quarters in a 
John F Machine 


ip composed of J 


occupied by the Byers 


Jones Co. is a partnersh 


B. } Jones of Alliance, Ohio, and G. G. Jones of Beaver 
ka Pa 
The Woodard Mas ! Co., Wooster, Ohio, has disposed 
t pump manufacturing ind epair business, which it 
quired € me v fror the Canton-Hughes Pump Co 
the Chalmers Pun & Mfg. Co Lim Ohic 
The Buckeye Alu num Co Wooster, Ohio, has p 
ontract for a three tory factory building, 110 x 140 It 
The Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio, has placed a con 
ict for the erectio three-story machine shoy 0x 


ft.. and a two-story foundry. 50 x 80 ft 


The Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio, formed by the 
rger of the J. D. Fate Mfg. Co. and the Root-Heath Mfg 


is making some extensions to its plant, including the 
tion of a foundry building John A. Root is president 
the new company, C. E. Heath vice resident, and H. R 
Ss é treasure 
The Ohio Machine & Tool Co., Kenton, Ohio, w el 
plant by an addition, 80 x 41 ft The contra has bee 
d with the Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel C 
Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio, will « irge its plant | 
erection of a two-s y foundry buil g,-35 x 190 ft 
I will | é k the Ma Bridge & Stru 
C 
The Will-B ( ) lle, Ohio, n er of tools and vises 


x the ¢ ction of a new plant which will include 
é } x OO ft 1 pattern shop, 380 x 40 It 
ri i LC I 0 x 60 ft New macl I W I 
a i 
T) O'N ( I< io, Oni pu las | 
( s W Ba ) {1 Auburn stre¢ loled¢ 
vi I ld nev V I é nd fac 
t build ¢ x 20 - pa which a 
¢ ] j I Bu i Ria 
ma € 
Roe } I ( I Str I () I 
ue gout 
’ I x 
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i S \I ‘ Sar 1 ) 
2 \ i 
é 1 rt ‘ | 
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N 4 < t I 1 No. 4 l es 
I G ¢ ( | 1 ( < 
Lice tl ( Ss W He oO wv £ 
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Detroit 
Dy ] 
The Ge £ W Blake Mfrs Co is beer rea zed 
Wyandotte, Mich., to succeed the Blake Filling Machine Co 


ind will manufacture the old-style Blake filling machines as 


ent types invented by Mr. Blake, 


Officers are Charles 


well as more ré 


together 


with the Blake pouring spout Gartner, 
Stephen T. Orr, vice president; W. Leo Calahan, 
Albert T. Burns, treasurer, and George W. Blake, 


manage! 


president ; 
secretary) 
general 
Rebuilding work on the 
tions 
ministration 


Pontiac Spring Works plant sec- 
been started. The ad 
first to be erected, 
brick, two stories, 57 x 63 ft The building 
about 45 Work on the other part of the 
be started within the next 10 days ans have 
been approved for this section by B. A. Litchfield, 
manager, and officials of the Standard Parts Co., 

The Palace Lamp Corporation is a industry in 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and manufactures a complete line of 


metal floor and table lamps Between 75 and 100 men are 


recently destroyed by fire has 


building is the and is of 


will be 


com- 
pleted I 
} ted i 


days 
plant will 
general 
Cleveland 


new 


THE IRON 


employed 


Simon 


automobile 
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R. K. Witz is president of the compan, 
secretary, and Harry 
The McMullen Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $75.0 
P. McDonald, proprietor of the Grand Ray, 
Mich., has sold his interests to R. C. Loo 
Brown, who will continue the business. The 


Simon, treasurer. 


\ \ 
prietors had been with Johnson Bros, at Ferrysbu 
wo new steel storage buildings are to be 


equipment of the Jackson Steel Products Co M 
extensions of plants Nos. 1 and 2. The smaller bu 
neasure 60 x 115 ft. and the other 121 x 140 


glass and 


brick construction, and tog 
$70,000. It is expected 


within 30 days 


cost about they will be 


These buildings are only a ry 
the extensions planned 
The Production Cast 
Mich., will 
The company will turn out 
l Ann Arbor Machine 


ings Co., recently organize 


start with a capacity of 50 t 
castings for the Eco 


companies 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, J 
The Ligonier 


Ind., 


Auto Body Co. has 
with $135,000 capital stock, to n 
bodies The directors are 
Loeb and Sigmund Lieb. 


Motor 


been incor] 


Ligonier 


Alexander 
Maurice 
The Dunn Device Co. has 


been incory 


Indianapolis, with $50,000 capital stock, to manufa 
part The Henry F Dunn, Benj 
} 1 


ifderheide and George H. Rosselo 


directors are 


The Vm. F. Hartig Plow Co., Evansville, Ind 


capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000 


‘he Modern Refrigerator Co Peru, Ind has 
ipital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 
The Sefton Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind., has notified 
mployees of a new working schedule of a 50-h1 y 


nstead of 55, with the wages as under the old 


half-holiday 


Marmon Co 


Same 


ile, which means a Saturday 


The Nordyke & 


Indianapolis, ma 


tomobiles and flour milling machinery, w 
ing roon for motors, to cost $90,000 The 
I f rich nd tee] one story, 802 by 100 


tions will cost $350,000. 


We t Machine Tool Co., Peru, Ind., capitaliz 
SO, 00( is elected Clifford Weigl A. L. Meck, F. X 
Fox and H. P. Sullivan, directors 


The Indianapolis Wire Hoop Co. has been in¢ 
inap with $10,000 capital stock, to n ] 
hoop The directors are Emmet M. Star 


Dougla ind G. W. Whittington 


directors of the Laurel Motors Corporatior \ 
nd., reelected Charles E 


nual meeting 


niant 


Hayes general manage! 
Extensive additions will be mad 
next season 

The Hess Mercury 


rated at Kokomo, Ind., 


} 


Carburetor Mfg. Co. has bee! 


with $50,000 capital stocl 


‘rs are Willis C. Hess, M. E. Talbert and P 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, July 
Dom«e orders for machine tools are still coming 


¢ 


i steady rate, but no large lots have been bought lat 


orders are machines Med 
ther 


principally for one or two 


sized lathes seem to be in better demand than any 0 
of tools Makers of metal shearing and forming ma 
ire very busy and are operating their plants at full ¢ 


’ 


are quite numerous, but recently 0! 
number of them have developed into 


Export inquiries 
paratively small 


Second-hand machinery dealers report business as 


As a rule, used machine tools do not stay 


Boiler and tank makers are busier. * 
nandle 


or 


proving 
market very long 
jobbing foundries have about all the work they can 
promptly and are not now harassed by labor troubles 
though there is a scarcity of skilled molders. 

The Pollak Steel Co. has not given out full particula) . 
to the contemplated improvements to its plant at Cartiss 
a suburb, but definite information concerning the 
equipment to be provided is expected at an early date 


Oohk 


eG 
neces 


Quite a number of automobile tire plants 'n ci 
and 


either now under construction or are contemplated 
has brought out a big demand for medium sized boring 
turning mills for making tire molds. 

The Stuebing Truck Co., Winton Place, Cincinnat! 
leased a large building on Court Street that wi 


+ ft 
ll enable ** 








31 


its present output of lift-trucks nearly 75 per cent. 
npany’s Offices are in the Fosdick Building. 


A 


, 1919 


merican Laundry Machinery Co., 
an addition, 160 x 230 ft., 


to its plant 
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The Standard Steel Corporation, 491 


Virginia Street, Mil- 


waukee, has awarded the general contract to Bentley Bros., 
Norwood, Ohio, 103 Merrill Building, for the erection of its new and per- 
Consid- manent works, 120 x 150 ft. on Calhoun place, between 














ew equipment will be required, including a traveling Chambers and Burleigh streets, on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul main line tracks The company manufactures 
. . ; * . . steel barn and farm equipment, concrete mixers, etc Much 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, Ohio, has let a con- , : uit ‘ nt . if 
. ‘ ‘ : . . new machine tool equipmen wi e purcnasec for the new 
the H. C. Hazen Construction Co., Cincinnati, for an s : : qui} ; : I : : e i 
7 . pliant, Which will be ready to begin operations about Oct. 15 
to its plant that will contain 195,000 sq. ft. of floor : r I - ' E , o : 
mn . . ‘ yeGunther is president anc reasurer 
The company manufactures wood and steel office fur — : ‘ ar 
nd fixtures. The Koehring Machine C Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
. concrete mixers and paving outfits, has awarded the contract 
Hamilton Metal Products Co., Hamilton, Ohio, maker — , a —_— : : , a 
. 4 . for the cor l on of a new brick, steel and concrete erect- 
vare specialties, is making a two-story addition to its ; . 
— : ng shop and office building, 75 x 326 ft., to H. Schmitt & 
North B Street that will nearly double its present ; ; : ; 
Son, 430 Farwell Avenue, and the structural steel work, in- 
volving 150 tons, to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co The 
| pilex x f ‘ av ll as t ‘oO — . 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has let con Koehring wo ire located at Thirty-first Street 1 Con 
’ 3 rorkinge spartmer that . 
an addition to its woodworking department tha rdia Ave ‘ William J. Koehring is pre it 
x 63 ft., of fireproof construction, and an addit a M . Mil : : , 
: i he Motor Castings Co., Milwauke has let the genera 
iry that will be 45 x 50 ft. ; . ; 5 a ee 
. ‘ ract for he erect ff its new gray iron and semi 
eR ee were a eee ee eee, Ste el casting p in West Allis to Rie Bros. Co., 426 
. ee ee ee yenees  Reeey East Water Street. It will be 111 x 18 f brick, steel 
manufactures chucks for machine tools ul aun cul . d prov { ond 
inder way forremoving to another building > be Sy, 1 G ave AI presi- 
N ynal Stove Repair Co., Miamisburg, Ohio, na ent and g ma ge I ry off al uted at 
ipital stock from $50,000 to $100.00 ind ¢e Mic ns Milwaukee 
moving plant to Dayton, Ohio The G 1] omy Proc ' : Ww has 
Western Tool & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohi i i ed tl il co ict to W. E & Grand 
ven-acre tract of land adjoining its plant on wh R is. Wi the ection of a machins power plant 
é 1 building at a later date The compa manu ind paper n previous noted The nt yuild 
ichine tool accessories. g machine ind equipment wi be bout $2 000 The 
Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, ha ufacture of paper box ma m es will be the 
to the Cummins & Blair Co., Cleveland, fo al a L. A. DeGuers ‘ g engineer 
7 
int. The main building will be 75 x 300 ft., tw Ss Schw & Son, Two Rivers, Wi vholesale dealers 
\ an L, 25 x 60 ft., all of reinforced concrete } plans for a melt l refining plant 
n ilu bra c per and other n which is esti 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, has decided 1 bout $25,000. Wo W bout Aug. 1 
0 x 96 ft., to its plant. It will be use is a T | ‘ r Iron Works, RI r, W sus 
ind heat treating department la ss by fir which aln tally destroyed 
indry July 24. The loss is partly « i by insurance 
r Dedie proprietor and manager, s to rebuild 
Mil W aukee r} S on Mfg. Co Barton, Washington county 
W , has been inco rated with an autl zed capital stock 
MILWAUKEE, July 28 $1 00 f in the manufacture of hardwa pec:al 
; ] } ] } k eq nent, et lesigned and patented by Charle 
\ feature of the machine tool market is the large number 4 
> : M. Stev former] of Chicag I ) rators are 
uraging tone of inqu'ries being received by loca — ey 
ealen . on M = + Telle and. 3 I e sartor 
rers and dealers While none of these inquiries I . J. J au aa 
} , V }S. i ) ) i ‘ ‘ x) I ‘> 
what may be called a large lot, improvement y . WwW ; , x 
> ; . . ! rn f equipmer 
indicated by the fact that single tools are grow Ing 4 ——— 
ll lots. This is taken to mean less hesitancy on Charles H. Burgess & Son, Belk Ww yperating a gray 
of metal-working concerns to proceed with plan found 1d manufacturing ov l ranges in the 
g facilities which are urgently needed but hav f D r Stove Wor South Be I} have incor 
d pending developments in the general situat ted t isiness under the vle of South Beloit Stove & 
machine makers regard the situation with consid Mfg. Co., v 1 capital ck of $50,000 The incorporators 
iction and express the opinion that the busines Ch H. Burg L. G. Burgess i R. B. Williams 
ng four or five months will be of sufficient vol I Great La M eable Co., Milwaukee, has let a con 
ep shops busy at a comfortable capacity until the tract ¢ Tohr Stanage ‘ ilting engineer 144 Oneida 
year. Sty f 1 ] g d niarging tl f r Maynard 
Mfg. Co., 23-25 Erie Street, Milwaukee, 1 f ut 710-716 Reed Str wl will be equipped 
f electric controlling devices, will effect a Le mM = pr . Ww. ‘3. a her president 
n facilities about Oct. 1, when it takes poss« ind gel manage! 
four-story building, 100 x 150 ft. at First and ' Madison T & Stamping Wor Madison, Wis., | 
enues, which was purchased July 24 for a new poration organized with a capital stock 
$125,000. The building, formerly used as f $s W. L. Woodward, G. A. Benson and Tv. E 
tore, will be strengthened and remodeled A Mad ) > engage ir the manufacture of 
f new machine tools will be purchased, but def t g y 1 and eta utter 
rements have not been detailed The present , on h Wasl Machine ¢ Ost s Ww has 
W be moved to the new factory. Officers of th 4 : ' nd « t fa iddition 
ire President and general manager, Va $40.000 wit ery 
ne lant cs es y Pa ce I 
l and sal manager, Rad D = ” : Mfe ¢ ‘ 418 Fourth 
reasurer, Lynn S. Pease 7 : 
M t I v ry t marw 
Stewart Tractor Co., a new Wisconsin c oO 1 { t Wa S t 12 will 
thorized capital stock of $500,000, ha efi ni monet com a 3 nameaninn nate and 
cate its proposed new plant and make its head a : ay ™ new nt fy 100.000 
Waupaca, Wis An option has been secured ft M y ‘ w iw t ies be 
ng along both sides of the main e of the S« ‘ : St ey L. R 7 ay ssurer 
are in preparation for the first unit, to cons i 
cones P 7 The W n Valley Sheet M Ww Ww 1, Wis 
manufacturing and assembling building, 88 x . : 
: . 9 ’ Seeger Mfe. C ( igo, hav ffected a consolida- 
ck, concrete and steel, work on which will beg , 7 : . 
rn aka ‘) ' the name of Metal Produ Co., which has been 
I The principal product will be a gas trac : . } —_— 
al rt ] t 1 < ul or f $ ) by Paul Krue 
pecially to farm and road construction wor de . . o-_ 
. J - ‘ ' ur H. Seeger and 1 r Sto Tr? Wisconsin plant 
1 patented by Alexander Stewart of Clinton, e ; . 
: r v ‘ heet metal products and the Seeger company 
C. C. Wayland, Waupaca, is secretary 
g ‘ Aa oil-burning stov for private garages and 
Mily ukee “par > - ic forks cceptec 
Milwaukee Department of Public Works has ac : l ice Mies ‘ und farm us¢ 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for fur- ; 
1 { ll 20,000 000 l ical tripl Redner & I 438 Robinson Avenue, Milwaukee, will 
nstalling a 20,000, -gal. vertical triple pump- . ‘ 
r & “6 build a k machine shop, 40 x 85 ft., for general 
the North Point station of the municipal water ates 
5 : ace 7 , uchine and automotive repairing 
, $225,000. The city’s estimate of the cost was 
B $250,000. There were only two bidders, the other The Hami'Iton-Beach Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., hase awarded 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, contracts for the erection of a $60,000 factory addition, two 
1 ha } ide a price of $235,000. stories, 60 x 125 ft.. to be used as a nickel plating shop and 
se 70 
>» it 
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ind general 1 re 1 under the iws of Missouri with a capita) 


lish a brass working plant 


d arti Che \V can Spark Plug Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has b 
) ] e obje ! inder the laws of Missouri with a capita 
ifa i p yu f $10,000 to manufacture spark plugs, ete The in 


V. Sehr re F. ( Petty. F. Fox and H. H. Fleer 


Anguilla Cotton Oil Mill Co., Anguilla M 
I Wi \ t eu ed wit $100,000 capital by KE. T. Lind 


nhac ‘ ul other indi’ will establisl cotton oil n 


Helgason Bro W iam H. and Alex Fitz-H 


\\ 


—— 


MIM Vicksburg. M . have bought the Chur 
\ SY idd about $50,000 of new machiner 
e M gu Cit Foundry Co., St. Louis, Me 
ro Vile gan City, Ind ind others interested w 
( M. Hirschter i77 DeGiverville Aver 
\ Ks 
American Refining Co., Cedar Grove, L 
\ nee vill equip a refinery of 5500 bb 
\\ g@ 4 ( na Ola Alex W 
) \ \ in oil refine 
RB > ( SFApull OkKIia W | 
} I : 91,000,000 for 
\ KK ( le L. n the marke 
; I ne nping equipment to irrigate b 
Spray ¢ Finance Bldg Kansas ( \I 
I ! nutacture ol pr ng nit 
Phe els ! Miotor Co Oklahoma City Okla ha 
Zed ) Jol \ Deigna ind othe with a 
: (4 the manufacture of motor 
I W 
The Pacific Northwest 
firep! f ige SEATTLE, Ju 
vu ‘ t aication the eadjustment demand 
rom ‘ re re reacting favorably ipo Seattle ind 
i i} tar s, the modificatior caused by w 
d torag’ re Or enhanced the egrowt f local plants, aS many industri 
uchine equi] vhi were confining their efforts to one or two lines ! 
ed to ywst $500 ound that by meeting war demands for new lines of n 
eng ee! Hi a facture profitable new branches of manufacture have 
Milwaukee worked up This is particularly true of several large p 
W ' Ss hich formerly devoted their entire efforts to steel and 
W to design tave pipe, but who are now manufacturing a line of 
de ’ 1A ra ind nuts, that mn some cases has developed into the 
endeavor of the business 
1 Lumber mill operators of Washington are rejecting ora 
1 f i heavily restricted production is certain during July a! 
- a , ust, because of the necessity of closing down for 
&@ Dock Co pairs. Mill stocks are depleted, and the industry, during 
contract ist week, has been forced to an intensified policy ol 
w Yo T tive order acceptance The car shortage during the 
days has been cut down fully 50 per cent, and it 
: dered possible that it may be reestablished on a ! 
bas in another 10 days However, the early fall is ex} 
bring another severe car shortage A disturbing 
e trade j the persistent reports of freight advan 
" re dopting the policy of accepting all new 
, , subject to future freight advances 
es : ee Che labor turn-over in the local shipyards 
‘ : lue 1imed, to the fact that farmers 
‘ nd Empire are paying more than the present * 
for uns} d workers 
lit The White Salmon Valley Fruit Grower \ss 
d wor W hite Salmon, Wasl plans the construction of 
torage plant, 64 x 64 ft of hollow tile, to cost $10.0 
The Standard Box & Lumber Co., Scofield, Ore ’ 
iring to rebuild it sawmill, planing mill, power he 
ect lighting plant, which were destroyed in 1 
. w plant will be larger than the old, and w be ©q 
St. Lou with the most modern machinery 
OU i The ty council of Seattle has authorized a bond 
O. W. Har 1,250,000, to be used in extensions to the city s st 
Whit ery Cha or Lake Unio Plans call for the immediate cor 
rp itol concrete addition. 80 x 120 ft to house the ne 
has been orga e steam plant A traveling crane will be insta 
unufacture 3té tructure will cost $85,000 and the ‘remainder of 
Broel ee propriation will be expended for machinery and ¢q 


The Albina Engine & Machin ‘Vorks, Portlar 


Supp Office, St reported, have closed negotiation: for contracts 
upl of Tef steel steamships of 6000 deadweight tons, for Scand 
veight 70 f interests. The company will have to make certain chane 


it its plant, as it has been building %890-ton ships 


has beet! neor The Paragon Tool Co Seattle plains the erectio 
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ory building to cost $50,000 The company has ( Ke E. Taylor Alexander E. Bannerman and 
i in the manufacture of shipyard tools, but 10w hers 
iddition of a line of automobilk mart nd iscel The ¢ . a Corporation, Ltd ! nto, Ont has 
tools et with a capital stock f $2,000,000 by 
Willamette Iron & Steve Works, Vortland ntly James L. R Isabella Street Arthu W. Holmested 
racts with the Todd Shipbuilding Co., Tacon ) 13, 20 K Ss t Eas Albert R. K ea ind others 
marine boilers, and four ad ) viler to Soren B Tor ‘ incor 
dation Co. at Victoria The company now worl orated w < S ‘ 
previous order for 20 boilers for the Foundation ¢ King § “ Lou San Alfre ' ers 
& Wade, Wenatchee. Wash., hav Se to manuf : 2 ' 
that city, on which they \y é 1) Nir Oo 
ind constructir pump r . j z 
prayers and irrigation pip K ‘ \ 4 oO 
en Hazel Mining Co., Libb Mor S on da 
for proposed power plat ) 
Sur or have started running é he ‘ \ } . 
A S about $ 0.000 a j \ ' . 
H \ S Rum 
Aircraft Corporation, Port Angeles, Wa t W I HH r rs 
LO! 5 propo 1 4 I a 
\ De uu x U l \ U, 
Cord e Co New Wes i ae % ( t 7 ida 
frvy ‘ I »po } 9 1 \ 0 a 
I plant { I I ( LW 
, en E na 
\ Mfe ( \ i 
Canada wiltia 
l I Ju S I I N } \ \ yn 
Mfg. Co Alexa er Stre \ buver, B. ¢ ; \\ \ ‘ to 
ufacturing building 0 x ) i 
! ised on Industr Island fron Harbo ( ‘uelpl 
It will be of mill constructior Ma f ) Harr 
icture of heavy type late back switche p ¥y o 
pe of exter! y yperated wits i ’ ' ‘ g up 
ner & Mercer Vancouve! B. C irchitect hay Ww D ( W ville 
eceiving bids for the construction of a new plant for oO ’ urket for two N rm ' : ersal 
Mainland Engineering Co. to be erected on Coal Harbor a 
| be started at an early date ; Bru ~~ — 
Sayre & Holly Lumber Co., Chipman, N. B., wl Si Proce ( Syracuse 
was recently destroyed by fire with a if $140.00 eel low 1 abhor « ttled 
ebuild its plant Sever } ‘ ne re affecte 
Dominion Tire Co., 149 Strange Street Kit ne! ( n Ene s T.td Du le. ( anuf er of 
vill build a factory addition to st $150,000 A. Y tatior . 1 1 ible ga ands gask eng grain 
in charge rinde i ume ra : losed A lu ge the 
Three Rivers Shipyard Co., Three Rivers, Que., i var, ha mea operat 
york on a machine shop on Notre Dame Street The H. Boker Co.. It M : ‘ ur 
Braun, King Street, has the general contract for rying on ‘ inde! ue ume of tl I Steel & Tool 
on of a factory at Kitchener Ont for Ames Co., Ltd It w be aff ted with the H. Boker ¢ New 
McCready, Ltd 1221 Mount Royal Avenue, Fast York, representing the latter in Canada Pilot ym pa 
Que to cost about $1,000,000 ‘ ict gent Canada for J & Colver, Ltd 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation of Canada, Lt Sheffield, Eng = of high-spee ' hot and cold 
ourt Road, Toronto, Ont., has awarded the ger ed too ; Circulal Ws, plancr ' fils et The 
t to L. E. Dowling, 167 Yonge Street, f : ; neern will , lentical 
manufacturing plant to cost $50,000 a _ 
A shortly be called for the ere yn of a fou ; : ae 
gemer i 
ne hop for the United Iron & Macl ( 
Ont., to cost about $100,000 
I yn Mfs M g a 
iry to cost $75.000 is to be erected i WOCttaw or a 5 . ° re io a of 
Beach Co Spencer Street a oe p s 4 : work 
being prepared by C. A. P. Turner for the es ! ‘ t the ' w found: 
ter tor factory building 6U xX ‘ rt f { x g } the om 
Aluminum Co., Toronto, Ont 
\ 1, Ont plant of the Canadian Stee Four 4 é M I } incial 
sed down and the machinery hipped Adve e | { I S . ge Bu'lding 
ue oO ( b t I int at 
inde va yn the erection of a manufa iril ) Ace Q ( 
ree Rivers, Que for the Page Wire I e ( W r w Va ; lame Street Nor Han n. Ont 
000 he 1 engineer for the ng f » £8200 000 
ted Portland Cement Co Ltd Brantford, Ont f Perritts & 35 I f Bur England 
necorporated with a capital stock f $200,000 by Hr. Tohns Ltd.. Bar f Tor to Building. Montreal 
M. Rodney, Morley A. Pettit, John W. Robinson and the seners ract f fou —. > 
manufacture cement, limestone crushed stoné Canadian St Foundrie d 1 S larne Q Mon 
ilé et . ‘ $12 000 
matic Gage & Supply Co., Ltd., Montreal, has The Lig tilizat Board of Ca ! S Franco 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Jacol Xa r Ss ‘ Montreal. I e R. Tho y ecretar will 
1 Lazure, Joseph S. Couture and others, all of he in the irket for the following power ise equipment 
Que., to take over the patent granted to Simeo Three } horizontal return tubular rs with fittine 
Alfred Dian, both of Montreal, in a gasoline for 1 b tean ire a5 T boiler 
nd to manufacture machinery and motor vehicles feed pu kv ag olt hase, 60-cycle 
tery Engineering & Supply Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont gasoline I gine driver re ghting t one 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by tandard rwriter eam fire I S. gal. per 
Redmond Code, Marie K. Herbert and others nir 125 t 0 Ib. steam pressure 
icture motor cars, batteries, machinery, electrical The Canadian Type Registering Scale Co., Ltd... Hamilton 
( o : heer neorporated with a capital tock of $24.000 
ental Storage Battery, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., has ! Hazel C. Perkins, Albert St. Pierre and others to manu- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Nelsor facture scales and type registering devices, machinery. etc 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. ’ 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Per Ib. 
Bars: 
SE LPS; ORIG OPUS 2c cand kéve snkdeanne cease 3.37¢ 
Burden’s H. B. & S. bar iron, base price........ 6.10¢ 
Burden’s best bar iron, base price............ 6.30¢ 
eee HATH: BOOS DEUS. 6 knes ke sed S eben ees 20.00¢ 
Soft Steel: 
% to 1% in., round and square..............d.d7C 
ite Gin. ©: 26 00 298s iv occeadkscnay ass banscre 
ite: 6 in: & 3% ent G16. 65 carded <cawianacsceeeee 
Rods 8 and ish. « iGnach eke Rabe ene weuee 3.42¢ 
pands—1 1% to 6 x 3/16 te NO:-B.sicaconcssccnes 4.07¢ 
Sha € ; 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 im......ccccccccces 3.47 
Angle 
3 Se; a CRA cick wsae nae 5.4 7¢ 
eee ANNE SRT MER ics ine a elem ea ae 3. 72¢c 
(6: $6: 2 oe: WR: SE Se Riso csi ocncasee ns seen cea 
1% x 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker............ 3.47¢ 
l to 1% 1 c-Si Uveckicakecriesesacne saree 3.52¢ 
] i iis. RRR: s cctete eras k's Abe wine ee Se 3. 57 
% EON dink os titan pian e ata ak a te 5. 62¢ 
4 K Meera cesreseeeeeeeseeseessececeoseeeeens oa ,.67¢ 
~ \ 1 vn 600608506686 00800006 b OD OSD OK OE SEE 4.47¢ 
1, x WES 5 40a ce OSG Se eS whe SSK Oka be eseek 5.17 
Tee 
lx & i eitaietentewehéa et wale eee ake 5.8 7c 
[ak 26; SE Ee res onnd eu seenserdeweeka® 5. TT 
1 “2 TO : x 4 i! PTT er Tre erTerTrTrTcrTrtLy oT } 7 
i BO oe. © ra WR i sw dak cae seed eaan eee 
Sk ee EE an kk xn k.ccbdancbe deus beoseueweeue 
Merchart Steel 
Per lt 
Tipe: E36 3h. ii; BRE TOMO ska ike 6s vos se aeseee 3.37¢ 
Toe calk, 4% x % in. and larwer...:..ccccccccsece 4.25¢ 
SPOCU-ORTUR HOT WE os cccs oes sc essennueees 6.00¢ 
Standard cast steel, base DFICC. wo ccvcces .14.00¢ 
ee I NE et Sn in ccna ae pee 18.00 to 20.00c 
GIES ORE QUO cs 65 6 sck Kaeo n Kes eee 23.00 to 25.00¢ 
Tank FPlates—Steel 
Per ll 
te Abs a TOTO sk os so seein ks each biercmce bewenawes 3.67¢ 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Ib 
es COPE: BIS 1k vs cdkwe se sisnwaneensaoshaweaee 4.52¢ 
ND i sk ie nie 0-5 wD le ee a be ee 4.57¢ 
OO a a gh Ne ee ee ee kl oe ae re 4.62¢ 
ON IND oa rte cee ae a oa te ere etiecn oth pe ie eT 1.67¢ 


I a cae d's sb oaseice aie Ni eee ae 4.77¢ 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel Wood's 

Cc. R., One Pass, Refined 

per Ib per Ib 

ea Se Bb 6 os ii. ks kee —— 

Nos: 22 and 24. ‘ oT Te 6.55¢ 

Eee ics vib sar coh 6.60¢ 

No, ZB «2+. ; 2 dig ll ao tag ou anon torte 6.75c 
SE Oe rere eee ee 6.00c - 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c higher. 
Wood’s Keystone Hammered, 


18-24 gage, 9%c; 26-28 gage, 10%c 


Galvanized 
Per Ib 
No. 14 seeecocecceeee 66a Je Ge Se os pe ee 0.80C 
Pe, EEE G ko bw ae .6-we 60S one ettale 6 SEE tse ea eneee 6.00c 
a Oe, he. | ee Ce ig aan ee eae 6.15¢ 
Nos. 22 and 24 ee ree ee 6.30¢c 
SS ae ee ee nmr ee er ,6.45¢ 
Oe hk ie ia iil ec il hee ig ean 6.70¢ 
eet es a ad inn Pe et 6.75¢c 
OS ae ie oe es ee dn ee i 7.25¢ 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Corrugated Roofing, Galvanized 


2% in. corruga‘ions, 10c. per 100 lb. over flat sheets. 


On a number of articles the base price only is 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mil! are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THe IRON AGE under the general headings of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


given, 





Steel Wire 
; Base PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per lb 
ERE TR 6:66 is 0 655548 ooenmnnseu signe 
RUS ik <ocks wade Seaweed 600008060500 wn ect 
GOIPORINO BUBORIE oo 6ok.c i vnc <accenninee .6.00¢ 
CODMOIER DORE. ...006040's an iasvis tel eee 6.00¢ 
Tinned soft bessemer 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


igh rnes Gheet. iii cvcds ches cvsue vere 
Tlie BUSS WILE. «sis <k00dd dees Wace sglwae ee 
PN: FOG. oc nek viv sa ewecenedaeees ane dle 


Brass Tube 


Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 0z., 32%c. to 35c. per Jb. 
base. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 1c. per lb. advance over hot 
rolled. 


Copper 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 


Primes Wasters 


Grade Grade 
AAAS re 80 Ib. ...$8.30 $8.05 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb. . — 8.15 
14x20 14x20 1400 Ib. ... 8.55 8.30 
IC ..$11.30 $10.05 IC .+< BO 8.55 
IX .. 18.60 12.00 IX ...10.00 9.75 
inA «» 1020 13.75 XX ...1096 10.70 
IZA 17.00 15.50 IXXX ...11.90 11.65 
AX 18.75 i7Zo WARS... cee 12.60 


Terne Plates 
8-Lb. Coating 14x20 


Li hepehiinneeee cecwodces eee eeeees ee esse eh eenEE 9.65 


rin 
SOPRILS DE kk cca taded cohen ate ..-74¢ to 7dc 
BAS ki.0:5000. tonnes aba aense «eek eee 80c to 85e 
American pig, 99 per cent.... .ceescsosces .-70¢ to 72¢ 
Copper 
Lee: SBROL. ..oescw wee e450 care eee 26¢ 
rrr sar coe e nde to Zoe 
Or eee mee 24c to 25¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zine : 
WOBGOIR: MDGIGED o's.00s sb anesaae ves ven eR 9c to 10c 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks...... ..+.-12c; open lide 
Lead and Solder* 

American pig lead............. access ese ane 

Dar BE osecsscrvesndnns cccccccsscvesd en 
Solder % & % guaranteed........ccceeceeecees 45¢ 
ee re. <couell oscccccccceesaee 
Le. GOIGET c500.0cicees cameo veoocvesscesu 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib..........+++- ee ; eee eee s BME 
Commercial grade, per lb.........-++- ceueneestanee 


Antimony 
Asiatic occu 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 


pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib. ... .87¢ to 39 


Old Metals 
The market is firm. Dealers’ buying prices aré 
nominally as follows: Cents 


Copper, heavy and crucible....... seen noes npn Soy 
Copper, heavy and wire..........++- vecvene see 
Copper, light and bottoms..... jeceee deena aoa 
Bratt, MOENG. 0.0 cvevvews eres 0 6ee seem oneenaln +30 
OE, Be oir 018 60's see een midis » » dae 3.00 
Heavy machine composition..... ceemeacannseen 


No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......+++++++*"" 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ...+-++* 500 
SO BN. 0 600 wo 0:008 setadas oe 6en eee 315 
ee re st eeeeeeeneeeeneeceesrens Bing 
Zine . 


eee eer errr eee eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 








